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INTRODUCTION 


In August 1915, a year after the outbreak of the war, Herr 
Rohrbach, one of the leaders of the Pan-German movement 
in the Fatherland and perhaps the chief exponent of colonialism 
as applied to Germany, wrote that '' after a year of war almost 
everybody in Germany is of opinion that victory or defeat 
— ^at least pohtical victory or defeat — depends upon the 
preservation of Turkey and of the liberty of our communications 
with her '' * ; and further, that if Turkey is beaten and divided 
amongst the Allies it would be the end of Weltpohtik and 
Germany would cease to be a world-power/' f These words, 
by a man who has made a Hfe-study of the aims of Pan- 
Germanism and has done everything in his power to facilitate 
the growth of Teutonism beyond the bounds of the Fatherland, 
at once reveal the importance that was attached to the realization 
of the Drang nach Osten, which is the theme of this book, and 
demonstrate the part that was to be played by Turkey in the 
creation of a great Germanic world-power. 

Previous to the outbreak of the war few people in this 
country understood the full significance of the great movement 
that was driving Germany upon paths of expansion and 
aggression. Fewer still realized that practically the whole 
population of the Fatherland, from the Emperor and his 
subservient ministers downwards, was determined to secure 
for Germany that place in the sun which was claimed as the 
right of a progressive and constantly expanding nation. The 
Pan-German movement, so far as it was considered at all in 
Great Britain, was regarded as the pohtical toy of a set of 
noisy enthusiasts, who were stated to be without much influence 
in their own country and far less formidable to the internal 

* Das Grdsser Deutschland, August 1915- 

t Evening Mail of New York, August 25, 1915- 
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and external policies of the' Empire’^ than were the Socialists. 
The utterances of the Pan-German leaders were regarded as 
so much noisy verbiage and senseless rodomontade, and the 
numberless speeches, books, pamphlets, and every kind of 
literature distributed wholesale by the Pan-German League 
to aU good Germans, both in the Fatherland and elsewhere, 
were looked upon with amused tolerance as examples of 
literary effervescence, pleasing to the man in the street but 
not in the least likely to affect the main course of national 
policy. 

The public men of Germany were practically unknown. 
No attention whatever was paid, save by a few earnest students 
of contemporary politics, to the many statements that were 
made regarding the aims and objects of Pan-Germanism. 
Whilst on the one hand most Britons looked upon the rapid 
economic advance of Germany, the enormous increase in 
material prosperity, the marvellous development of overseas 
trade, and the wonderful organization of German commerce 
as an event of little significance for this country so long as we 
could maintain our relative lead; on the other hand the 
building of the German fleet and the continuous increase 
of the army were regarded in some quarters with no little 
uneasiness. 

But the nation as a whole took its cue from the political 
leaders who misdirected its affairs and gave little heed to the 
warnings of those who were patriotic enough to point out 
the menacing danger that threatened the peace of Europe. 
The historian of the future cannot fail to be amazed at the 
self-satisfied inertia in which all political parties in the United 
Kingdom were steeped. Great Britain, who had formerly led 
in the van of civilization, seemed not only to be deliberately 
closing her eyes to the pregnant possibilities of modem Germany, 
but also appeared to be sunk in a drowsy intellectual torpor. 
Such historians, in times sufi&ciently remote from present events, 
regard with C3mical amusement as well as with unqualified 
disdain the clumsy but successful attempts of British politicians 
to throw dust in the eyes of the democracy. Nor can they f ail 
to survey with feelings akin to contempt the proceedings of 
a democracy which allowed itself thus to be deceived by its 
chosen leaders. 
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The amazing ramifications of the Pan-German movement, 
with its secret agents in every quarter of the globe, with its 
definite and clearly formulated policy, with its imblushing 
and unhidden attempts to acquire influence wherever two or 
three Germans were gathered together, were practically unknown 
in this country. No one — ^least of all the politicians — cared 
or dared to draw attention to the marvellous development 
of the Teutonic theories. A few ardent patriots, such as Lord 
Roberts, pointed out the unsoundness of the military position 
of Great Britain, and the danger with which she was toeatened, 
owing to the continuous increase of the German military and 
naval power. But the political danger was overlooked. Few 
politicians studied the vital factors that underlay this growth 
of rampant chauvinism in the Fatherland, and fewer writers 
of note made available for the use of the somnolent British 
public the vast amotmt of literature that had been published 
in Germany describing and voicing the ideals of aggressive 
Teutonism.* With the exception of an anonymous book 
published in 1904,! which should have been in every English- 
man’s house and should have been consulted and read as 
frequently as the Bible itself, and one or two other works 
^paling with the subject,! no books were issued that revealed 
the inner meaning of Pan-Germanism. Even so distinguished 
a publicist as the late Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, whose knowledge 
of Germany and especially of her relations with Russia and 
the Balkans was extensive, wrote that “ so long as Pan- 
Germanism means only an attempt to secure for the Fatherland 
the intellectual and spiritual allegiance of its children, even 
when their bodies owe fealty to an alien land, it is at once a 
great and an elevating ideal. The world owes so great a debt 
to German character and culture that it cannot consider such 
an allegiance to be otherwise than ennobling.” § Mr. Colquhoun 

♦ There were, of course, exceptions to this general apathy with regard 
to Germany. Mr. J. L. Garvin wrote on the subject in the Fortnightly Review, 
under the signature of “ Calchas,’* as long ago as 1901 ; and Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
whose knowledge of the Near East is perhaps unrivalled, frequently called 
attention to German intrigues. Nor should the many articles in the Daily 
Mail and in the National Review be overlooked. But they had little effect 
upon the general public, who were persistently misled by responsible politicians. 

•f The Pan-Germanic Doctrine.” 

X Such, for example, as Professor Usher’s ” Pan-Germanism,” 1913. 

§ ** Pan-Mania,” in the North American Review, 
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stated further that “ Pan-Germanism is rather a cult than a 
political propaganda (except in Austria), and, as such, it enjoys 
popularity and support among all the different political parties, 
wields immense influence, and dispenses a vast amount of 
money for the advancement of its various aims ” ; and he 
ventured the opinion that the movement was really an embarrass- 
ment to the German Government and a thorn in the side of 
the Kaiser. 

What even the best informed failed to realize was that 
Pan-Germanism was a national movement, embracing practically 
every element in the Fatherland; appealing alike to the 
militarist and the pacifist ; the soldier and the merchant ; 
the trader and the agriculturist ; the producer and the consumer ; 
the Catholic and the Lutheran ; and gathering its adherents 
from all political parties, as Mr. Colquhoun states, but by 
this means controlling and directing their policy into avenues 
favourable to the Pan-German ideal. In fact Pan-Germanism 
was a vast political conspiracy far more formidable to the 
State than Nihilism had ever been in Russia, because its 
operations were in the main open and above-board, its leaders 
were known throughout the length and breadth of the Fatherland, 
and its adherents were to be found in every class of society. 
Oiily in foreign countries, where a certain amount of discretion 
had to be observed, were its proceedings marked with any 
degree of secrecy. The great strength of Pan-Germanism lay 
in the fact that it was catholic in its scope and appealed to 
different classes in different wa}^, and that its operations were 
suited to local needs and local conditions. 

It will of course be asked by the future historian why it 
was that a movement of such potentiality, which secured the 
august approval of the Kaiser and the support of every German, 
failed to attract attention in Great Britain, which was so 
directly threatened by the extension of the Germanic idea. 
The operations of Pan-Germanism were revealed from time to 
time in ways that should have convinced any less self-satisfied 
nation that its long immunity from attack was seriously 
threatened. Pan-Germanism was no new and rapid growth. 
It was not the result of an outburst of popular effervescence, 
fanned by some passing wind of changing fancy, but can be 
traced as a national and vivifying ideal of the Germans long 
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before the present German Empire secured political unity. 
Moltke, for instance, as a young officer, was one of its earliest 
exponents and eagerly anticipated the time when all German 
rivers should be under German control. The clear light of 
Pan-Germanism was not hidden beneath a bushel but burned 
as a steady and alluring flame visible by all who cared to raise 
their eyes. 

The chief reason why the increasing illumination of modem 
Pan-Germanism failed to penetrate the intellectual darkness 
of Great Britain is to be found in two causes, both discreditable 
to the nation as a whole. Politicians of all parties failed in 
their plain duty towards the country. Those who knew the 
condition of affairs and realized the full significance of Pan- 
Germanism remained silent or made reassuring speeches. 
Those who did not know simply refused to believe that there 
was anything wrong with the body politic in Germany. No 
statesman was at the head of affairs and the bright flame of 
poHtical genius had dwindled to a flickering and almost expiring 
light. It required the shock of some sudden calamity to 
stimulate the suUen fires of passive patriotism, and the trumpet- 
call of war to revivify the moribund body of contemporary 
political life. 

If the politicians failed to arouse the nation to an appreciation 
of its danger, the diplomatists, who were the instruments of 
the politicians, seemed equally imable to cope with the new 
con(htions by which they were confronted — or were their 
warnings unheeded and their reports pigeon-holed in some 
dark comer of the Foreign Office ? But the blame cannot be 
equally apportioned, for the diplomatists were badly served 
and the victims of an antiquated machine and of a hide-bound 
service, 

M. Chdradame, who during the last twenty years has 
constantly called attention to the ramifications of German 
policy, particularly in connexion with the Near and Middle 
East, has stated that one of the main causes of the failure of 
Entente Diplomacy, both before and during the war, was the 
inadequacy of the Diplomatic Service. No one with any 
knowledge of the arrangements made by Germany with respect 
to her Diplomatic and Foreign Services can doubt for a moment 
the superiority in almost every respect of German methods. 
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It is not, as M. Ch6radame states, that the diplomatic agents 
of the AUies were personally inferior to those of the Fatherland 
or lacked the essential qualifications for dealing with the 
problems by which they were surrounded ; but the organization 
of the foreign activities of the Kaiser included new instruments 
of observation and influence with which the Government at 
Berlin had for the past quarter of a century flanked its 
Diplomatic Service, without these new organs having apparently 
any connexion with it. In none of the allied countries of 
to-day have agents of observation and of action corresponding 
with those employed under the highly organized German system 
been attached, either officially or secretly, to the Diplomatic 
Service — ^that is, of course, apart from the so-called secret 
agents employed for specific and clearly defined purposes. 
As a result of clinging to antiquated methods there has been a 
decided inferiority in the “ equipment ” of the AUies which 
has seriously militated against the usefulness of the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

The Pan-German plan for the creation of a great world- 
power, doininating not only Central and South-Eastern Europe, 
but controlling practically the whole of Africa, the Ottoman 
Empire, Persia, and large portions of the Far East, with a 
considerable part of South America, has been founded upon 
very exact knowledge acquired by means of an intense application 
devoted during twenty-five years to every political, ethnographic, 
economic, social, military, and naval problem, affecting the 
interests of practically every country in the world. This 
work has been carried on and perfected either by the agents 
of the powerful and ubiquitous Pan-German League and 
other similar societies, or by agents of the secret service, 
which during recent years has undergone a remarkable 
development. 

So thoroughly has this systematic study of foreign coimtries 
been revealed during the past few months that it is unnecessary 
to emphasize the importance and all-embracing nature of the 
mission of these Teutonic reporters and intriguers. Each 
^ent in Ms own sphere fitted into the mosaic of the Germanic 
investigation. There has been a regular Merarchy of trained 
investigators and reporters carrying their messages to the 
Fatherland and influencing, in many obscure but useful 
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directions, the policy and political life of foreign countries. 
This work has been performed by the various agents, the 
intermediary machinery between the spies and the official 
diplomats (such, for instance, as Baron Schenck, who has been 
working at Athens, and the different agents charged with the 
duty of " nobbling ” the Press), who have methodically studied 
all the basic problems of the Pan-German plan, and have 
prepared the means of perverting neutral opinion and direct- 
ing it into channels useful to the Fatherland, of parals^ing 
the revolt of the Slavs of Austria-Hungary, of facilitating the 
spread of discontent and unrest in Russia, of furthering 
the extension of Pan-Slavism in the Mohammedan coimtries 
of Northern Africa, of influencing the disloyal elements in 
Ireland and South Africa, and of directing German activities 
in the United States, Brazil, and the Argentine. The reports 
of these numerous agents have been forwarded to the Great 
General Staff at the Wilhehnstrasse, the operations of which 
have always been directed so as to correspond as much to 
political as to military necessities ; and to the cabinet of the 
German Emperor, who has not scrupled to gather the threads 
of this enormous activity into his own hands. 

The diplomacy of the Allies has been unable to counteract 
these widespread preparations and has thus failed to keep 
in touch with social and political movements in other countries 
and has merely fulfilled its traditional and in some respects 
out-of-date functions. The British public has had an enfeely 
false conception of what should be the duties of the agents 
it employs in foreign countries, who in reality should serve 
as the eyes and ears of the Motherland, gathering and forwarding 
information for the aid not only of a few privileged officials 
at the Foreign Office, but also for the benefit of the nation as 
a whole. The public has imagined that diplomatists make 
history by preparing mysterious and wise combinations. But 
the experience of centuries demonstrates that they “ simply 
register history, but do not make it.” * As Albert Sorel, 
a recent French historian, has written, “ diplomatists are but 
the notaries of history.” Diplomatists, like other functionaries, 
await and act upon instructions from higher quarters. Neither 
Richelieu, Napoleon, Palmerston, Disraeli, Cavour, nor Bismarck, 
* Ch6radaine, in La Victoire, Jannary 9, 1916. 
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who have prepared and created history, were diplomatists by 
profession, but were served in their great aims by men who 
acted not on their own initiative but under the direct instructions 
forwarded to them. 

The diplomacy of the aUied countries, especially that of 
Great Britain, has not been assisted and seconded by those 
numerous agents of observation who have kept the authorities 
of the Fatherland in touch with events in foreign countries ; 
and it is stiU obliged to rely upon the out-of-date methods 
of the past which should long since have given way to more 
adequate and useful means of gathering information. The 
methods at present employed, scarcely differing from those of 
a hundred years ago, have been altogether insufficient to enable 
either the diplomatists themselves or the home authorities 
to foUow the formation and development of pohtical thought 
or the chain of events in Central Europe and the Balkans 
which have been the immediate causes of the present war. 
The information acquired by official diplomacy is nearly always 
obtained second-hand, for the members of the Embassy do not 
miv with the numerous and diverse elements that constitute 
the social and pohtical life of foreign countries, but only with 
a select and privileged class of society. Unhke those who have 
served the foreign intelhgence J^encies of the German Govern- 
ment, they have not therefore been able to associate themselves 
with, or to understand, the numerous pohtical movements 
by which they have been surrounded. 

The work of the subordinate officials has frequently kept 
them to the grindstone in cop37ing numerous documents which 
do not as a rule depart from precise and definite formulas.* 
Moreover, the system under which members of missions are 
so frequently removed from their posts, after three or four 
years’ experience, to other spheres of work, not seldom in 
coxmtries of entirely different conditions, whilst designed to 
give them a wider and more extensive grasp of foreign affairs 
than could perhaps be obtained by remaining for a long time 

* Sir Maurice de Bunsen informed the Civil Service Commission that 
" in om Diplomatic Service all the routine work is done at most posts by 
the diplomatic staff. They are often for hours typewriting, deciphering 
telegrams, and doing work which people of less intellectual standing than 
theirs could do just as well.” Another witness stated that ** the principal 
duty of an attach6 from the point of view of the Chancery is typewriting.” 
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in one city, has resulted in their not acquiring that intimate 
and exclusive knowledge which, if properly applied, should 
be so useful to the Mother Country. The recent report issued 
in connexion with our Civil Service, whilst calling attention 
to this fact, has not sufficiently emphasized the real importance 
of a longer residence at foreign Courts. With regard to the 
Consular Service, the fact that British officials have frequently 
been foreigners without any real interest in the policy of Great 
Britain has been a disadvantageous factor in perpetuating 
our insular ignorance of foreign affairs.* Whilst many German 
consuls have been dosely coimected with the policy of the 
Fatherland, and indeed have not scrupled to act as spies on 
behalf of their country, British consular officials, on the 
contrary, have been almost exclusively engaged on routine 
work connected with their various offices. M. Ch^radame, 
in speaking of the Diplomatic Service of the Allies, especially 
in the Near East, has not hesitated to state that very few of 
the diplomatists know thoroughly the language of the country 
in which they are stationed, and that fewer still have travelled 
extensively in that country in order to study its peculiar social 
and political conditions. Although this statement seems to 
be an exaggeration there is reason to believe that there is 
room for improvement in this respect. Other authorities 
have made similar observations on the inefficiency of the 
service due to the special conditions under which its members 
have to work. 

The diplomatists of the Entente have not had at their 
disposal the agents of observation such as have been attached 
to the German service, in order to attend the numerous Pan- 
German meetings ; to procure and translate the pamphlets and 
♦ It is only amongst the unpaid ojBSicials of the Consular Service that 
there are foreigners. But in this connexion it is only just to notice that 
other nations, even Germany, have appointed foreigners to their unpaid 
services. The percentages of the unsalaried ofiEicers of foreign birth in the 
foreign Consular Services were as follows : France 78, Germany 70, United 
States 55, Great Britain 46. In this respect, therefore, our own Service 
does not make a bad showing. Strong representations, however, have been 
made upon this aspect of the Consular Service, As the unsalaried officers 
in our own Consular Service are rather more than twice as numerous as 
the salaried officers there is ample room for reform. At such important 
posts as Bremen, Liibeck, Diisseldorf and Frankfort-on-Main the British 
Consuls were unpaid — at the last city the Consul-General was Mr. Beit 
von Speyer. 
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pubKcations issued by the Pan-German League and by other 
propagandist societies ; to enter into personal relations -with 
the leaders of the Slav or Latin parties in Austria-Hungary, 
who were frequently without any parliamentary standing 
and more often without social rank, but who were nevertheless 
the real forces that were influencing the internal policy of 
the Dual Monarchy; to mix with the numerous racial and 
political groups in the Balkans and in Turkey ; and to report 
their observations to headquarters.* In the absence of this 
indispensable organization. Entente diplomatists have been 
obliged upon many matters to rely upon superficial and 
incomplete information, and the result has been that our 
diplomacy in the Near East has not been able to appreciate 
or to diagnose correctly the course of events in that troubled 
part of the world. 

In a previous book I have described the plans of Pan- 
Germanism in connexion with Africa.! I have there shown 
that after years of careful preparation, political and economic, 
the Germans were ready to appropriate the greater part of 
Africa and that it was their intention to found there a great 
German African Empire, which was to have been a tropical 
storehouse from whence .the Fatherland was to have received 
the main portion of the raw products needed for its industries. 
That the German plans miscarried was not due to any want of 
careful and systematic preparation, but to the fact that the 
German, with al his theoretical knowledge, is a poor psy- 
chologist and did not correctly gauge either the meaning or the 
strength of the Pax Britannica, or the loyalty of the natives 
of Africa generally, and completely failed to understand that 
the Dutch in South Africa would appreciate the benefits of 
their connexion with Great Britain. The desire to found 
this great tropical dependency was one of the subsidiary causes 
of the war. 

But there can be no doubt that the main cause of the 

* Sir Arthur Hardinge, British Ambassador at Madrid, admitted the 
difficulty of keeping in toucffi -with these poUtical elements. " I thiuV it is 
exceedingly difficult,” he informed the Civil Service Commission, " both 
for foreign embassies in London and for the British em ha.g s iM abroad 
to have any real or dose touch with democratic movements in the modem 
world.” 

t " The Germans and Africa," igrs. 
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present upheaval is to be found in the Near and Middle East. 
For many years Germans have been endeavouring persistently 
to extend their influence over the Balkans, European Turkey, 
Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia, in order that the great plan 
of a highway from Hamburg and the shores of the North Sea 
to the Persian Gulf, and from thence a German waterway to 
India and the Far East should be realized. No opportunity 
has been lost that would conduce to the success of this enterprise. 

Every country that stood across the Germanic path to 
the East or threatened the consummation of the Drang nach 
Osten was subjected to German influences ; and Serbia, the 
most formidable obstacle that had to be surmounted, was 
either to be completely crushed and swept out of the way or 
else brought within the Germanic sphere. For this purpose 
King Milan was bought as the agent of Vienna. For this 
purpose Queen Draga, the wife of the impossible Alexander, 
was finally won over to the Teutonic cause. For this purpose 
Austria attempted to crush, and with German help has succeeded 
in so doing, the opposition of Serbia. M. Cheradame has 
stated emphatically that “ the part of the Pan-German plans 
concerned with Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, and Turkey, 
that is to say, Central Europe and the East, constitutes the 
essential and principal part of the Pan-German plans.” * 

It will be shown in the following pages that there were 
three principal roads for the accomplishment of this design, 
each leading to and ending at a point, probably Koweit, on 
the Persian Gulf. These three avenues were through Trieste 
and down the Adriatic to Alexandretta on the coast of Syria ; 
through Sarajevo and the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar, or through 
Belgrade and Serbia, to Salonika ; and through Belgrade and 
Nish to Constantinople. To carry the forces of Germanism 
through Asia Minor and Mesopotamia the Bagdad railway, 
that prime instrument of German expansion in the East, was 
planned and rapidly pushed forward. The influence exerted 
by Germany at Constantinople and the close relationship 
between the Kaiser and Abdul Hamid were intended to secure 
the triumph of Pan-Germanism in this part of the world and 
eventually to strike a deadly blow at British influences in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, Egypt, Mesopotamia, the Empire of 

* La Victoire, January i8, 1916, 
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the Shah, and the Persian Gulf, and to place the Indian Empire 
in a position of strategical peril. 

The plans of the Pan-Germans were known to every 
inhabitant in the Fatherland, and in view of recent events 
it is quite impossible to look upon the utterances of the most 
advanced leaders of this movement as irresponsible and idle 
verbiage. Even the apparently ludicrous statements of such 
writers as Tannenberg, Hasse, and Class, representing as they 
do the extremes of German chauvinism, were S5miptomatic 
of the extraordinary national megalomania which had attacked 
the greater part of the German people. The German nation 
in its arrogant pride literally applied to itself the Kaiser’s 
dictum, " We are the salt of the earth,” and regarded other 
nations as subservient tools in the great schemes of German 
aggression. The German Emperor voiced the prevailing national 
opinion as long ago as the year 1896, when on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Empire he stated that it 
had become " a world-power, the inhabitants of which dwell 
in all quarters of the globe, bearing with them everywhere 
German knowledge and German culture. The time has arrived 
to link this greater German Empire close to the home country.” 
“ The German nation,” he said on another occasion, ” alone has 
been called upon to defend, cultivate, and develop great ideas,” 
and yet again he stated that ” our German nation sbab be 
the rock of granite on which the Almighty shall finish his 
work of civilizing the world.” 

There is no cause for surprise therefore that when the 
sovCTeign of a great people indulges in such language his 
subjects should work for the consummation of the Pan-German 
ideal. Under the patronage of the Pan-German League there 
was published in the year 1895 a pamphlet entitled “ Gross- 
deutschland rmd Mitteleuropa um das Jahr 1950 ” (Great 
Germany and Central Europe in the year 1950), in which 
the author said : ” Without doubt the Germans will not alone 
people the new German Empire thus constituted ; but they 
alone wifi, govern, they alone will exercise all political rights ; 
mey will serve in the navy and in the army ; they alone will 
be able to acquire land. They will thus have, as in the Middle 
Ages, the sentiment of being a race of masters ; nevertheless 
they wall so far condescend that the less important work shall 
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be done by the foreigners under their domination.” This 
was the direct outcome of the movement which at first arose 
out of Moltke’s riverine policy. The German Empire was 
to become a replica of the Roman system and Germans were 
to be a nation of slave-drivers. In fact a few years later the 
Emperor himself, when la3dng the foundation-stone on Octo- 
ber 4, 1900, of a Museum of Roman Antiquities at Saalburg, 
set the seal of his august approval upon the Roman system. 
“ May our German Fatherland,” he said, ” in the future, by 
the co-operation of princes and people, of armies and citizens, 
become suf&ciently powerful and so strongly united, as 
extraordinary as the universal Roman Empire, that at last 
in the future one may be able to say, as was said formerly 
Civis Romanus sum, I am a German citizen.” 

The war has had one profound and long operating cause : 
the intense activity displayed by the Pan-German party due 
to the ever-increasing belief in the invulnerability of Germany 
and the knowledge that of all the countries with which Teutonism 
would have to reckon in her fight for world-supremacy that 
which should have been the most formidable was the least 
prepared. As we know, the intense and almost grotesque 
hatred of Great Britain manifested at the opening of the war 
was entirely due to the realization by the Germans that they 
had made a mistake in believing that the British Hon was 
fast asleep, and that this serious miscalculation was likely 
to upset their carefully matured plans. It is interesting to 
have a competent French opinion as to the falsity of the 
German claim that Great Britain caused the war, and to read 
a French view of the laissez-faire attitude of the British 
Government previous to the outbreak of hostUities. “ During 
recent years,” states M. Ch^radame, " the rulers of Great 
Britain have been exdusively guided by the seducing but 
entirely inaccurate idea that since they desired peace there 
would not be war. British foreign poHcy has been inspired 
throughout by this conception. This alone explains the 
attitude of extreme conciHation adopted by the British Cabinet 
towards Germany at the period of the Bosnian annexation, 
during the Balkan Wars, and with respect to the Bagdad 
railway which so manifestly threatened communications with 
India. The Liberal Cabinet reflected the prevailing British 
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opinion which absolutely believed in the assurances of Lord 
Haldane, who passed for a perfect connoisseur of Germany 
and affirmed that she had not the least thought of attacking 
Great Britain. Up to the declaration of war. Sir Edward 
Grey, always inclining to a belief in the judgment of his friend 
Lord Haldane, had extolled every conceivable combination 
that might have maintained peace had William II been 
willing. Finally, does not the total want of preparation for a 
Continental war that was evident in Britain from the commence- 
ment of the conflict constitute the best proof of the sincerely 
pacific intentions of Great Britain before the war ? ” M. 
Ch4radame then proceeds to discuss the position of France. 
“ Actual milit ary events,” he states, “ prove that if France 
had allowed herself to be cajoled by the flatteries of the 
tempter of Berlin, an efficacious coalition of the Great Powers 
against Germany would have become impossible. If France 
had believed the Kaiser, she would not have been at war, 
since that would have been useless. In effect, without fighting, 
France would have been reduced practically to a state of 
absolute slavery, which in the course of history has never 
come about except as the consequence of a totally disastrous 
war. If we had trafficked with Berlin nothing would have 
been able to arrest the pacific penetration of France by Germany. 
Little by little France would have ceased to be mistress of 
her own house.” These words are profoundly true, for Germany 
would have secured by peaceful means the paramount position 
she desired, had not public opinion in France and Russia 
become thoroughly awake to the insidious nature of the 
German plans. This resolute and unexpected opposition 
determined the Kaiser to throw in his lot with the Pan-Germans 
and to adopt the programme of a party that had fully decided 
upon war. 

This determination was no recent or hastily conceived 
decision. So long ago as 1898, Admiral von Goetzen, an 
intimate friend of the Kaiser, informed Vice-Admiral Dewey, 
then in command of the American squadron at Manila, that 
“ in about fifteen years my country will have commenced 
its great war. In two months we shall be at Paris. But 
this will only be the first step towards our real end — ^the over- 
throw of England. Everything will happen at the chosen 
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hour, for whilst we shall be ready our enemies will not be 
prepared.” * In fact German mihtary circles have for years 
been coimting upon the certainty of war with France and 
Russia and had ardently desired the outbreak of hostilities 
— a fact which is admitted even in Germany itself, for Maximilien 
Harden wrote four months after the outbreak of war, in his 
review Zukunft, that “ this war has not been imposed 
upon us by surprise. We have wished for it : we ought to 
have wished for it. Germany has brought it about through 
the unchangeable conviction that her work gives her the right 
to a larger place in the world and to larger outlets for her 
activities.” f In the following pages an attempt has been 
made to show that German ambitions, although embracing 
many parts of the world and seeking the extension of German 
territory to the North Sea by the absorption of Holland and 
Belgium and of a considerable portion of Northern France, 
were mainly centred in the Drang nach Osten and in the creation 
of a great Central European State, including Austria-Hungary 
and considerable portions of Russia, with an economic, if not 
political, suzerainty over the Balkan States and Turkey, both 
in Europe and Asia. In order to make the story a more or 
less coherent whole it has been necessary to deal with many 
subsidiary topics, but it is hoped that the main theme has 
been so suficiently indicated that it will not be overlooked 
in the necessary mass of detail. 

The key of the whole situation is to be found in the East. 
The Allies, in coming to their somewhat tardy decision that 
it is above all things necessary to stem the German eastward 
advance, have arrived at the only possible solution of the 
German problem. The destruction of the Hamburg-Persian 
Gulf scheme is an object common to all the Allies ; for the 
realization of this idea would threaten the integrity and the 
safety not only of Russia and the British Empire, but also 
the economic and political interests of France and Italy. 
The results of the activity engendered by the long and dose 
alliance between the Wilhelmstrasse and the Porte depend 
absolutely upon what the AUies are able to do with their 

* Echo de Paris, September 24, 1915, quoted from the Naval and Military 
Record, 

•f Le Temps, November 20, 1914. 
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present base at Salonika, which is the only geographical point 
whence they can threaten and destroy the Turco-Germanic 
junction and put an end, once and for all, to German enterprise 
in Asia.* An offensive from Salonika will be a necessary prelude 
to the overthrow of the Teutonic Powers and will contribute 
directly to final victory in Europe itself. 

* The entry of Rumania into the war on the side of the Allies has un- 
doubtedly been directly furthered by the presence of the Allies at Salonika. 
Without that sine qua non Great Britain would have waited in vain for a 
favourable solution of the Balkan situation. 


V 



CHAPTER I 

GERMANY AND ASIA MINOR 

It has been stated — ^although no definite proof has as yet 
been produced for the statement — ^that it was the great 
imperialist Cecil Rhodes who was the first British statesman 
to suggest to the Kaiser that Germany might find ample 
compensation in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia for diplomatic 
defeats elsewhere. No one was better acquainted with the 
ramifications of German policy and with the secret operations 
of Teutonic agents than Rhodes ; and he doubtless foresaw 
the inevitable dash of interests between Great Britain and 
Germany, and the consequent economic and possibly military 
struggle if Germany were to be enclosed permanently within 
the boundaries of the new Empire and were to be prevented, 
as seemed only too possible, from further expansion in Asia, 
Africa, and the South Pacific.* The ubiquitous agents of 
the Kaiser, whose activities in every part of the world, and 
especially in South Africa, were well known to Rhodes, by 
their unceasing endeavours to tmdermine British prestige 
and to create in tropical and sub-tropical Africa a great 
German dependency with the aid of the Boers,f had convinced 
Wm that only by meeting this movement half-way could any 
satisfactory understanding be reached. 

Rhodes believed that an attitude of opposition in every 
quarter of the globe would produce an explosion of the pent-up 
forces of Teutonism and would bring Great Britain and 
Germany into irreconcilable conflict. 

* Dr. G. W. Prothero, the editor of the Quarterly Review, alludes to this 
statement in his pamphlet, ** German Opinion and German Policy before 
the War (March 1916), in the following words : “ It is also not improbable 
that the self-restraint exercised in Berlin is partly traceable to Mr. Rhodes's 
visit in March 1899, at which some sort of an understanding is said to have 
been reached by the Emperor and his visitor respecting Imperial plans in 
Mesopotamia and those of Rhodes in Africa." 

f On this question consult " The Germans and Africa." 
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Germany was like an engine filled with tremendous forces 
for which there was no safety-valve. Sooner or later the 
expansive energy, political, economic, and military, that had 
been generated inside the German machine would burst aside 
all artificial barriers and sweep in a devastating current 
throughout the world, or, if mishandled by German statesmen, 
would produce a national uprising within the newly formed 
Empire, which would be disastrous for Germany and Britain 
alike. To prevent this catastrophe Rhodes, although he 
himself was in active conflict with the Germans in Africa 
and found his own plans thwarted by the expansive 
tendencies of German Colonial pohcy, wished to bring about 
some modus vivendi whereby the activities of the two 
Empires might stiU continue through legitimate avenues of 
expansion. 

Only in two portions of the world did there seem to be any 
possibility of such an understanding. In South America, 
where German influence was rapidly increasing and where 
there existed vast plains suitable not only to colonization 
but also for plantation, the Monroe Doctrine, supported by 
British statesmen and alone guaranteed by the power of the 
British fleet,* seemed to create an insuperable but nevertheless 
a purely artificial barrier against German political expansion. 
Only with the goodwill of the United States and Great Britain 
could this obstacle be overcome, and both, standing for the 
inviolable integrity of American territory and for the unassailable 


* The value of the Monroe Doctrine has been questioned by several 
American authoritiM, whilst responsible British critics, who are naturally 
averse from expressing any opinion upon this question, have also discovered 
that although American friendship is of great value to this country it may 
have been secured at too great a price. The support of the Doctrine, so 
far ^ Great Britain is concerned, is a matter of expediency rather than of 
sen-ament. On the American side Mr. Clive Bigham's clever litde book 
diould be read, but a greater authority, the late Admiral Mahan, has also 
queshoned the utihty of the Doctrine. '* South of the point whence 
can he efEectuaJly exerted upon the isthmus," he wrote, " the Monroe Doctrine 
loses much of its primacy. If national honour demand, we can continue 
to assert it in its utmost present extent ; but in view of the rapid pronounced 
toansfer of the world’s ambitions and opportunities to Asia, it is undeniable 
that the centre of interest has shifted afar, for us as for others. If the new 
stake be as large and as imminent as is believed, it is to be pondered whether 
we do not weaken our power for efficient action there by continuing pledged 

kv^^* the military— protection of States that bear us^no 

love. ( The Problem of Asia/’ p. 8o.) 
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sovereignty of the Latin States, were indisposed to modify 
their traditional attitude on this question. 

In Asiatic Turkey, on the other hand, under suitable and 
efficient guarantees that British interests would be respected, 
there were no insuperable objections to German expansion ; 
for although Great Britain had always opposed the final 
partition of the Sultan’s dominions, mainly to prevent the 
imdue growth of the Russian Empire, it had become sufficiently 
evident that the eventual break-up of the Ottoman Power 
could only be delayed at the expense of western civiHzation 
generally. 

The Sick Man of Europe, who had been cleared out of 
Bulgaria, bag and baggage — ^who was no longer even suzerain 
of Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece ; whose hold 
over Macedonia and Albania was becoming more and more 
enfeebled ; who exercised but a shadowy influence over Bosnia 
and Herzegovina ; whose power over a great part of Arabia 
and over the nomad tribes of Mesopotamia was almost nominal ; 
and whose control over Egypt was reduced to a political 
absurdity — ^might weU give place to stronger political influences 
even as he would have to submit to the economic control 
exercised by the great financial and banking interests of 
Western Europe. The territorial integrity of Turkey having 
once been assailed could be attacked a second time without 
any sacrifice of principle — if it could be proved that such an 
operation would be for the benefit of mankind generally. 
Britain, France, Russia, and Austria have each on various 
pretexts lopped off branches from the rotting tree, ostensibly 
for the benefit and safety of those who had clustered in its 
shade ; and there seemed no insuperable objection to Germany 
also protecting the interests of her own nationals by similar 
salutary measures. 

Moreover, in putting forward this suggestion, Rhodes 
took a leaf out of a pohtical book which had only lately been 
closed. He, and in this matter are included all who believed 
in the possibility of some arrangement, doubtless remembered 
that it had been the deliberate policy of the greatest of German 
statesmen to divert the activities of possibly aggressive Powers 
into directions likely to cause the minimum of inconvenience 
to the Fatherland. Bismarck, for example, had supported 
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French colonial enterprises in the weE-founded hope that the 
Gallic temperament for adventure would cause the French 
to turn to Africa rather than to Alsace-Lorraine ; to cherish 
new of national expansion upon the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic rather than to nurse secret designs for revenge ; 
to advance into the sandy wastes of the Sahara rather 
than to hanker after the flesh-pots of Metz and Strasburg, 
or to long for the vineyards of the Rhine. He believed that 
by turning the current of pohtical thought towards Africa 
he might also aeate French difficulties with Great Britain 
and thus keep the French imagination busily employed upon 
problems less dangerous to Germany than any policy of 
revanche. 

Bismarck’s poHcy was unscrupulously opportunist, but 
it was sound. Russia, France, and Italy might well be kept 
occupied with their political toys in order that Germany might 
have time to consoHdate her position. Russia, for example, 
might be encouraged in the Balkans. " It would be a fortunate 
thing,” he said to Prince Hohenlohe, “if Russia obtained 
Constantinople and the Balkan Peninsula, for then she would 
be weakened.” * The French might go ahead in Tunis and 
not trouble themselves about the Italians, f whilst the Italians 
might be encouraged in Tripoli. 

To create a balance of expansive interests was Bismarck’s 
set pohcy, and it is doubtless this underlying idea that appealed 
to Rhodes when he suggested Asia Minor as a field for German 
influence. In that quarter, at any rate, were possibilities 
that did not exist elsewhere, and there seemed no reason why 
Great Britain, Russia, and Germany should not come to some 
satisfactory arrangement about Turkish Asia, Rhodes did 
not realize perhaps that the Teuton is essentially a glutton 
and that half a loaf in Asia would not necessarily compeiisate 
him for the loss of a banquet in Africa and South America. 
It is not of course possible to decide whether he were right 
or wroi^ in this respect for the experiment was only tried 
in a tentative fashion by the British Government owing to 
the impossible nature of the German demands ; for the Imperial 

* "‘Memoirs of Prince CModwig of Hohenlolie-Schillingsfurst/' 1906, 
vol. i, p. 350. 

t Ihid,, p, 275. 
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epicure at Berlin desired to secure the delicacies of the Asiatic 
banquet whilst the Pan-German gluttons were prepared to 
swallow the whole dish.* 

It is obvious, however, that although Rhodes may have 
made certain suggestions to the Kaiser, the idea of German 
expansion in Asia Minor was no new thing, for German policy 
had long been gravitating towards the Middle East and at 
the time of Rhodes’s visit to Berlin plans of commercial and 
economic penetration, as well as of political control, had been 
freely debated in Pan-German circles. It is not proposed to 
discuss in this chapter the historical basis of Germanism in 
the Levant, for since the days of the Hohenstaufen Emperorsf 
and the powerful Teutonic order a profound change had 
come over the eastern littoral of the Mediterranean. The 
Ottoman Power had risen. Lands where Germanic influence 
had formerly been considerable had fallen under other control, 
and Teutonism, so far as the Levant was concerned, might 
be said to have lost every shred of its former grandeur. 
German power in the East had completely ceased and even 
Austria failed to exercise any decisive influence over the 
affairs of Asiatic Turkey. 

It was natural therefore that with the growth of a national 
spirit in the disunited Germanic States there should arise 
a desire for the re-erection of the shattered edifice of Teutonic 

* As is well known, Rhodes returned from his visit to Berlin full of enthu- 
siasm for the German Empire and filled with a desire for a better under- 
standing between the two nations. Sir Lewis MicheU, Rhodes's official 
biographer, stated that Rhodes came away with a vivid impression of the 
Kaiser's great personality, and ever afterwards spoke of him with respect 
and admiration, and as a memento of his visit founded scholarships at Oxford 
for German students, leaving the selection entirely in His Majesty's hands," 
Sir Lewis MicheU adds that the respect was mutual. A correspondent wrote 
to him stating that at a visit which he paid to Sir F. LasceUes in April 1899, 
the latter mentioned that the Emperor was delighted with Rhodes "and 
expressed strong regret that he was not his Prime Minister, caUed him a 
reasonable man, and said he offered every guarantee before it was required, 
and thus left nothing to be demanded." (MicheU's " Life of Rhodes," vol. ii, 
pp, 250-1.) Although, as has been indicated, there is no official confirmation 
of the statement that Rhodes spoke about Asia Minor during his visit to 
the Kaiser, I have good reason to believe that the matter was discussed — 
such, at least, is the opinion of those entitled to know something of the inner 
history of that momentous meeting. 

t It win doubtless be remembered that the greatest of the Hohenstauf ens — 
Frederick Barbarossa — ^who defeated the Moslems at Philomelium and 
Iconium, died in Cilicia in iigo. 
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influence in the East, and that contemporaneously with the 
quickening and vivifying of the feeling of racial solidarity 
which characterized Germans even when all political bonds 
had been loosened, there should be a revival of interest in, 
and a renewal of communication with, countries over which 
Germans had formerly exercised such decisive control. 

It was doubtless this idea that influenced the future Field- 
Marshal von Moltke, then a young officer, fuU of enthusiasm 
for his profession but deeply convinced of the dangers of 
militarism, to devote his attention to Asia Minor and to suggest 
that in that country Germans might find ample scope for 
their energies. Moltke, the briUiant strategist, perceived 
that it was towards the highlands of Anatolia and Armenia 
and the plains of Mesopotamia that the attention of Europe 
would be directed ; that here close at hand was the future 
highway of the East, binding Europe to Asia by a natural 
avenue of direct communication; that, as he was constantly 
stating at a period when the value of railways was scarcely 
realized even by the most advanced students of strategy, 
some day it would be possible to place an iron arm across the 
Asiatic dominions of the Sultan, the shoulder of which would 
be a united German Empire, whilst the fingers would stretch 
towards Persia and India on the one side and towards the 
southern limits of Persian waters on the other. It was the 
vision of a seer, but it is nevertheless rmdoubted that just 
as Moltke was constantly endeavouring to demonstrate the 
value of railways * and believed that " from a military point 
of view every railway is welcome, and two axe still more 
welcome than one,”f so he recognized that the time was not 
far distant when the poMtical and economic status of Asia 
Minor would be profoundly changed. 

It is easy, of course, to attribute great designs to a master- 
mind, but there is, nevertheless, ample evidence that Moltke 
in his early manhood cherished ideas of German expansion 
m the Levant. Syria and Palestine by the fall of Acre had 
just been delivered from the power of the Egyptian Viceroy, 
Mehemet Ah, and it was Moltke’s idea that out of the Viceroy’s 
territories a buffer State between Turkey and Eg37pt might 

* See his lectures upon this subject coutaiued in his published Hssays. 

t Pratt’s " Rise of Rail-Power," p. 278. 
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be created, preferably under German control. Writing in 
1841 * be suggested that the Holy Land should be placed under 
" a sovereign prince of the German nation and of genuine 
tolerance . . . because Germany has the negative advantage 
of not being a maritime Power, while it has the nearest com- 
mercial road to the East through the navigation of the Danube 
and the Austrian ports on the Adriatic." This idea has 
certainly never been absent from the minds of Pan-Germans 
since Moltke first threw out the suggestion. 

It is necessary to call attention to the views of Moltke 
because, as one of the three outstanding figures of modem 
Germany, he exercised a profound influence over the national 
policy. His early views thus expressed and never subsequently 
modified encouraged the newly aroused aspirations of his 
countrymen. They show the future Field-Marshal to be one 
of the earliest exponents of Pan-Germanism and demonstrate 
that he was as well qualified for a leader of pohtical as of 
mihtary strategy. 

Moltke shared the national aspiration for a homogeneous 
German Empire, stretching from the Atlantic to the Adriatic 
and the Black Sea. If the thought embodied in an article 
contributed to the Augshurg Gazette f in 1844 is to be followed 
to its logical conclusion, he looked for the expansion of Germany 
at the expense of her neighbours. The Danube, he said, was 
“ the principal means of communication between the heart 
of Germany and the East,” and whilst " in time of peace we 
must and may hope that Austria will protect the rights and 
future of the Danubian countries, it was also to be desired 
that Germany in the end will succeed in hberating the mouths 
of her great rivers.” The waters of the Danube falling into 
the Black Sea, the mouth of the Rhine being in Holland, the 
mouth of the Pruth in Bessarabia (then under Turkish control), 
and that of the Elbe being between Hanover and Schleswig- 
Holstein (then Danish territory), it follows that Moltke looked 
for the inclusion of Holland, parts of Denmark, Rumania, 
and possibly Bessarabia in a German federation — ^at a period 
prior to the unification of Northern Germany itself. Speaking 

♦ In the Augsburger Allgemeinen Zeitung, 

t Quoted from the Augsburger Allgemeinen Zeitung in “ Moltke’s Essays/' 
voL i, p. 308. 
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of Rumania he said : " What German heart is not filled with 
sorrow at the si^ht of the lon^ processions of our countrymen, 
who with their wives and children, their goods and chattels, 
go to seek a new home on the other side of the ocean ? WaHachia 
is a country wide enough to receive them all, and even by 
the poorest can now be reached in a few days at small expense 
by the road along the Danube. If Germans were directed to 
these countries, German industry need no longer flee to the 
noxious swamps and the glowing sun of other continents, and 
while the German language would be heard on the banks of 
the proud Danube, German colonization would stretch from 
the Swabian mountains to the mouth of the Sulina.” * 

But unfortunately, as Moltke himself admits, there were 
then no signs of Germanic influence in the Middle East. 
Although the destruction of the Turkish Empire seemed 
imminent and only Great Britain appeared to be in earnest 
in preserving the status quo — and although France had 
established herself in Algeria and Russia had advanced beyond 
the Caucasus — Germans were unable to take advantage of 
this favourable opportunity owing to their political disunion. 
“ We see the dissevered provinces,” he writes, “ the whole 
of the Ottoman country under the influence of Russia, of 
France, and of England, without being able to discover any 
trace of German influence. It is a striking fact that in Turkey 
one alwa5re hears of these three Powers, but never of Austria ; 
and yet the last State should be held in the greater regard 
there for it is the sword of Austria which will sooner or later 
be thrown into the balance to decide the fate of the Empire. 
All the fleets of the world can neither accomplish nor prevent 
the partition of Turkey. Austria's armies may execute the 
first task and can certainly fulfil the second.”t 

It was with these ideas that Moltke returned from his 
sojourn of six years in Turkey, whither he had first been attracted 
in 1835, owing to his great interest in military topography. 
He had then received permission to make a journey through 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey — ^a furlough which was afterwards 
extended into a mission for the purpose of instructing and 

♦ See Ms Essay on the Military and Political Situation of the Ottoman 
Empire/* 1841, “ Moltke's Essays/* vol. i, pp. 296-7. 

t Op. ciL 
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organizing the TurHsli troops, which were then in sore need 
of the advice of competent mili tary authorities, as the Ottoman 
Empire seemed tottering to its fall after the attacks of Mdiemet 
Ali and his adherents. Two years later, Moltke was joined 
by three other Prussian officers. His stay in Asia Minor led 
him to realize the immense importance of Asiatic Turkey, 
which being not only a peninsula but also a continent in itself 
forms a natural bridge for the nations who penetrate into the 
Western countries from the East and vice versa. He entered 
enthusiastically upon his topographical researches, and in 
the words of Ernest Curtius, the classical historian, he " employed 
this sojourn in the Levant in promoting the science of geography 
whose revival by Ritter he had so long watched in his youthful 
days.”* 

“ This rediscovery of the countries of ancient civilization,” 
continues Curtius, " is the mission of our century in which 
scientists have been constantly employed ever since Kaxsten 
Niebuhr recognized the old brick wafis of Babylon in 1761. 
To this mission Moltke, a bom topographer, was introduced 
by a wonderfully happy providence. He was the first to take 
his plane-table to these countries, once the home of the art 
of surveying. The banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
cradle of human history, were explored by him, and in addition 
a great work was achieved by the drawing of the maps of 
Asia Minor and Turkish Armenia by von Vincke, Fischer, 
von Moltke, and Keipert ; the first practical part taken by 
German research in a great work of our time.” Thus, it may 
be added, for the Germans are essentially a practical people, 
was commenced that period of German activity in Asia Minor 
which culminated in the visit of the German Emperor to 
Constantinople and the building of the Bagdad railway. 

In that Drang nach Osten which is the theme of German 
historians and of Teutonic political and economic thinkers, 
the plains of Mesopotamia and the table-lands of Asia Minor 
have played an important part not only as forming the stepping- 
stones to other and perhaps larger adventures on the path 
to world-domination, but also as a desirable land of promise 
in themselves. Germans realized that their interests lay in 

* Speech in memory of Moltke at a meeting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, July 2, 1891. 
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securing the economic, and finally the political, control of 
these regions before they were able to bring about the union 
of their own divided Fatherland. " More than anywhere 
else,” wrote the anon3nnous author of " The Pan-Germanic 
Doctrine,” one of the most scathing exposures of German 
policy, " the German sees in Turkey a field for endeavour, 
which he partly regards as his by right. There is the future 
German com granary, the wool industry, the naphtha industry, 
the colonizing question, the new material for German industrial 
products, the fresh impetus to shipping, the opening up of the 
lands of " Bable and the Bible,” the great railway line. . . . 
There is the Pan-German idea of Austria, and so Germany 
gravitates naturally towards the East, and acquires such an 
economic hold over the Turk that the three countries, Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey, come to form a trinity visible and 
indivisible. There is the idea of the Germans and the Turks 
swa37ing the East ; there is the ever-present desire of emanci- 
pation from England and the attraction of Oriental colour 
and display, and the hope that in Turkey Germany’s Nirvarna 
has been found — all these ideas, hopes, and reflections have 
at various times passed in kaleidoscopic vision through the 
German brain, and some of them have actually come to pass, 
whilst others seem near to completion.” This statement, 
written in 1904, before Enghshmen had even commenced 
to realize the true trend of German policy, admirably describes 
the magnetic attraction that compelled Germans towards 
the East. 

Whilst the makers of modem Germany were engaged in 
consolidating her influence in Europe and the exponents of 
transmarine Imperialism were seeking outlets for German 
enterprise in Africa, the South Pacific, and South America; 
whilst German statesmen were drawing into the Teutonic 
net the Balkan States and were manacling the wrists of Turkey 
in economic and pohtical gyves ; whilst Germans were con- 
tinuously pressing forward in Russia in the hope that the 
Muscovite giant might be securely bound with commercial 
bonds ; other Germans were quietly surve5dng the theatre 
of operations in the Asiatic territories of the Sultan. The pro- 
cess of peaceful penetration, which was to precede pohtical 
absorption, if indeed it were not at first a national pohcy 
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deliberately engineered by the supreme rulers of the German 
States, was nevertheless a national aspiration and was forwarded 
and facilitated by the unofficial efforts of the advance agents 
of German civilization in the East. 

The German mind intent, and rightly intent, upon the 
aggrandisement of the Fatherland, saw in Asiatic Turkey — 
an immense territory feebly held by a moribund Power, a 
territory where, owing to the unfortunate relations between 
France with her special interests in Syria and the Levant 
generally ; Russia with her strong political position in the 
Transcaucasus and in the north-eastern regions of Asia Minor ; 
and Britain with her waning influence at the court of the 
Sultan, but with her as yet almost unassailed commercial 
position at the Eastern ports, and her strategic interests in 
Eg37pt, and to a lesser degree in Mesopotamia — every opportunity 
for a bold and aggressive policy on the part of a fourth Power 
which, owing to the dissensions of the other three, might 
herself secure the paramount position. The opportunity in 
Asia Minor, so apparent to Moltke, was also realized by other 
German thinkers. In 1848 the economist Wilhelm Roscher, 
then Professor of Economics at Leipzig, wrote that Asia Minor 
would become in the future the portion of Germany in the 
spoils of Turkey,* and but a few years later, in i%3, that 
celebrated Pan-German idol Paul Anton de Lagarde stated that 
the most important task of German policy was the colonization 
of Asia Minor. All German people, he said, should co-operate 
for this desirable end, because in this task was to be found a 
means of linking Germans together in a common enterprise 
which would create a community of interest between the 
German States, f De Lagarde preached colonization and 
economic penetration to his countr3nnen as a means to a 
desirable end, and it may here be stated that undoubtedly 
one of the chief aims of the German expansionists, as had 
already been suggested by Moltke, was to turn the swelling tide 
of emigration into avenues where emigrating Germans would be 
of use to the Fatherland. It mattered little to the enthusiasts 
that Asia Minor was largely peopled by races of an alien creed 
and Asiatic civilization, or that Mesopotamia was unlikely 

♦ See ** La Question d'Orient/' by Andr^ Cii6radaine, 1903, p. 3. 

t See ‘'Pan-Germanic Doctrine/' p. 195. 
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to be a suitable country for extensive European settlement. 
The German leaven would not only gradually reform the 
coimtry but extensive and homogeneous German communities 
would eventually cluster round the pioneer settlements. As will 
be seen later, this idea did not appeal to the Sultan. 

Another economic writer, Friedrich List, whose reputation 
was by no means confined to the Fatherland, also recognized 
the economic significance of the East for Germany and 
enthusiastically supported Roscher’s thesis that the current 
of German emigration should be directed away from America 
and towards “ the rich portions, but little peopled, of Hungary, 
Moldavia, and Wallachia, towards Bulgaria and the northern 
coasts of Asia Minor.” List believed that German unity 
would be achieved not merely by political means or through 
the deeply seated feeling of nationality and race, or even 
through the agency of wars, but by an economic development 
that would be shared by the Germanic peoples and would 
lead to the establishment of mutual interests and the forging 
of strong economic bonds. He believed that a nation is 
united by material interests rather than through any feeling 
of unity resulting from a common origin and a common language, 
and his programme, practical and comprehensive, has been 
realized in all its essential details with the exception of one 
— ^the concentration of the surplus German population in 
German territorial colonies. In the regions of the Near East 
and in Asiatic Turkey it would be possible, he thought, by 
peaceful penetration to create a new Germany, which would 
offer in grandeur, in population, and in riches to old Germany 
“ the most solid bastion against the Russian danger and 
against Pan-Slavism.”* 

List’s policy is worth some attention because he applied 
the doctrines of Adam Smith to Germany at a period when 
that country was divided into a number of loosely connected 
States without any definite political policy. “ A vigorous 
German consular and diplomatic system ought to be established 
in these quarters [i.e. in Texas, Central and South America], 
the branches of which should enter into correspondence with 
one another. Young explorers should be encouraged to travel 

• See " Dentsdiland und die Orientbahn,” by Paul Dehn, Munich. 1881. 
Quoted by Chfeidame. 
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through these countries and make impartial reports upon them. 
Young merchants shoiild be encouraged to inspect them — 
young medical men to go and practise there. Companies 
should be formed and supported by actual share subscription, 
and taken under special protection, while companies should 
be formed in the German seaports in order to buy large tracts 
of land in those countries and to settle them with German 
colonists — companies for commerce and navigation, whose 
object should be to open new markets in those countries for 
German manufactures and to establish lines of steamships — 
mining companies, whose object should be to devote German 
knowledge and industry to winning the great mineral wealth 
of those countries.” These ideals were also to be carried out 
in the East. “ A similar policy,” he wrote, “ ought to be 
followed in reference to the East — ^to European Turkey and 
the Lower Danubian territories. Germany has an immeasmrable 
interest that security and order should be firmly established 
in those countries, and in no direction so much as in this is 
the emigration of Germans so easy for individuals to accomplish 
or so advantageous for the nation. A man dwelling by the 
Upper Danube could transport himself to Moldavia and 
Wallachia, to Serbia, or also to the south-western shores of 
the Black Sea, for one-fitfth part of the expenditure of money 
and time which are requisite for his emigration to the shores 
of Lake Erie. . . . Under the existing circumstances of Turkey 
it ought not to be impossible for the German States, in alliance 
with Austria, to exercise such an influence on the improvement 
of the public condition of these countries that the German 
colonist should no longer feel himself repelled from them, 
especially if the Governments themselves would foimd companies 
for colonization, take part in them themselves, and grant them 
continually their special protection.” * 

It would be quite possible to quote many other statements 
showing that previous to the construction of the Anatolian 
railways German attention was being directed to Asia Minor 
The stieam of German thought, at first insignificant and almost 
entirely neglected, even by those who should have realized 
the drift of German policy, at length swelled into a mighty 

• "The JTatioB&l System of Political Economy," by Friedrich List, 
P- 347- 
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current, especially after von der Goltz had undertaken the 
reorganization of the Turkish army. It was reflected in a 
thousand German newspapers and in numerous books and 
pamphlets. The tentative suggestions of Moltke and List, 
of Roscher and Rodbertus, the founder of so-called scientific 
socialism in Germany, who “ hoped to live long enough to see 
Turkey fall into the hands of Germany and German soldiers 
upon the banks of the Bosphorus," were at length translated 
into definite schemes of commercial penetration and political 
control, based upon strategic considerations and upon the 
possibihty of finally attacking Great Britain at one of the most 
vulnerable points of her great Empire. 

The idea of a great German dependency in Mesopotamia 
gained many adherents in the Fatherland, where all who thought 
about the matter at all — ^and most Germans did — ^became 
convinced that Germany’s destiny was to be traced along the 
projected course of the Bagdad railway and upon the plains 
of Mesopotamia. “ If one can speak of boundless prospects 
anywhere,” wrote Prince von Btilow, " it is in Mesopotamia ” * 
and the opinion that there was an opening " for German 
influence and German enterprise between the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, on the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris 
and along their banks," was general throughout Germany. 

The potential riches of Mesopotamia were constantly held 
out as a bait for the German investor. In 1886, Dr. Aloys 
Sprenger, the Oriental scholar, whose works on Mohammedanism 
are well known, published a pamphlet entitled " Babylonia : 
the richest country of the past and the most remarkable field 
of colonization of the present day,” in which he stated that 
“ of all the lands of the world there is not one more inviting 
for colonization than Syria or Assjrria. In that country there 
are no virgin forests to be cleared away, no natural difficulties 
to be conquered, but it is only necessary to scratch the earth, 
to sow, and to gather the harvest. The East is the only 
territory in the world which has not yet been swallowed up 
by a Great Power. It is, moreover, the finest field for coloniza- 
tion. If Germany does not miss the opportunity but seizes 
it before the Cossacks advance from their side, she will have 
acquired the best portion in the partition of the world " ; 

* " Imperial Gennany," p. 9$. 
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whilst a little later Dr. Kaerger elaborated the same idea in 
his pamphlet "Asia Minor : a field for German colonization." 
Like the economist List, he counselled the colonization of 
Asia Minor by means of large societies established in the 
neighbourhood of the Anatolian railway, and he demanded 
the immediate conclusion of a treaty between Germany and 
Turkey by which the Porte should be guaranteed against aU 
aggression in return for concessions which would facilitate 
the directing of German emigration towards the fertile regions 
of Turkey, and the establishment, later, of a Customs union 
between the two countries. 

Turkey was thus to become the political and economic 
vassal of the Fatherland in order that her future might be 
placed upon sound and solid foundations. “ To create colonies 
and German culture in Turkey," wrote Kaerger, “ is a plan 
which, without taking into consideration its political or 
commercial consequences, is of special importance for Pan- 
Germanism. Because of the situation of this territory not 
only should the German Empire but also the whole of the 
German people contribute to this task. The Germans in 
Switzerland and above all those in Austria should be called 
to co-operate in the work as well as those who dwell within 
the German Empire.” * Here is expressed the idea originally 
formulated by Moltke. Common economic aims and co- 
operation for a mutual purpose would tend to establish the 
racial consciousness of the German people and to promote 
the movement for eventual political amalgamation. 

This idea of political absorption was vigorously preached 
by the chief organ of the Pan-Germans, the AlUeutscher 
Blatter, which has on many occasions prepared the way for 
subsequent national action. " German interests,” stated that 
journal on December 8, 1895, “ demand that Turkey in Asia 
at least should be placed under German protection. The 
most advantageous step for us would be the acquisition of 
Mesopotamia and Syria and the obtaining of a Protectorate 
over Asia Minor. A Sultanate should be formed in the countries 
situated in the German sphere of influence, with a guarantee 
of the most complete autonomy for its inhabitants ” ; whilst 
in the next year the Pan-German League published a pamphlet 

* Alldeutscher Blatter ^ 1895, p. 224. 
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entitled “ Germany’s claim to the heritage of Turkey,” * in 
which it was stated that neither the people of Ana tolia nor 
the Arab tribes of Syria and Mesopotamia would oppose an 
occupation of their lands. Mesopotamia, in the pregnant 
phrase of the writer, would become “ Germany’s India.” 
The fundamental ideas of the organizers of Deutschthum in 
the East are admirably expressed in this pamphlet. In fact 
the time was rapidly approaching for Germany to advance 
boldly upon the path of empire. “The Anatolian lands,” 
wrote Dr. Grothe, " as the Bagdad railway, must belong to 
Germany ; for in some place or other Germany must set down 
her foot firmly. . . . Asia Minor of aU countries is the place 
for the German emigrant.” 

* "Deutschland's Anspriiche an das Turkische Erbe," 1896. 





CHAPTER II 

THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF ASIA MINOR 

Three factors were instrumental in directing German attention 
to Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia — ^the strategical, 
political, and economic. In the case of a great military and 
naval Power such as Germany was rapidly becoming it is 
natural that attention was devoted to the first of these three 
important considerations, and it is therefore necessary to 
consider what part Asia Minor was called upon to play in the 
strategical destiny of the Fatherland. For this purpose it 
will be well to consider briefly how important, if not paramount, 
was the position of Asia Minor, used in the widest extension 
of the term, in ancient times, when the vast conquering nations 
of antiquity were at the zenith of their power. 

Mesopotamia itself, the country between the rivers, forms 
one of the most remarkable regions in the world. Stretching 
between the two mighty waterways of the Tigris and Euphrates 
and spreading from the foothills of the Armenian Mountains 
to Bagdad, and thence by extension to the head of the Persian 
Gulf, it for ms a natural avenue between the East and the 
West, a strategic highway of supreme importance narrowing 
to a comparatively small outlet into Persian waters, and an 
economic road over which were carried the riches of Asia 
to be exchanged for the products of Europe. Held successively 
by the Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
and Turks ; the home of many of the mighty cities of antiquity, 
such as Babylon, Nineveh, Asshur, Edessa, Hit, Ctesiphon, 
and Thapsacus ; crowded with the wonderful ruins of buried 
civilizations and holding in its alluvial lands the secrets of 
primitive ages— it presents a standing evidence of the frailty 
of all things and of the permanence of change and decay. 
Mighty emperors have held sway over its destinies ; warriors 

33 C 
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have caressed its torrid and sweltering lands in their journeys 
of conquest. Here were the palaces of Sennacherib and 
Assurbanipal ; of Nebuchadnezzar and Tiglath-Pileser. Here 
marched Alexander on his way to the conquest of India, 
Trajan, Julian, Saladdin, and the romantic Haroun-al-Raschid, 
who made Bagdad the centre of all the wit, learning, and art 
of the Moslem world ; and to these regions have turned the 
thoughts of conquerors and warriors in all ages of the world. 

It is obvious that a country which has played so important 
a part in history— from whose bosom have sprung many of 
the civilizing agencies of the past ; which has attracted the 
adventurous from all parts of the known globe— must possess 
qualities and resources of an uncommon order. As will he 
shown later, its fertility and agricultural possibilities were 
remarkable, as indeed they are at the present day, resulting 
in an extraordinary abundance of material resources and in a 
profuse distribution of riches amongst its inhabitants. But 
in addition to its extraordinary fertility it was the highway 
of antiquity and the clearing-house of commerce. Germans, 
with their keen eye to commercial advantage and with their 
appreciation of strategic values, have recognized, in spite of 
new strategical and commercial developments, the possibility 
of re-erecting the ancient empires of the East and of reopening 
a great commercial and therefore strategical route from 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf, and incidentally of attacking 
Great Britain in two of her most vulnerable points — ^Egjrpt 
and India. 

Four main avenues of trade and commerce lead from 
Central Europe towards the East. The first of these finds 
its outlet at Trieste at the northern end of the Adriatic ; but 
the entrance to this sea is commanded by the Straits of Otranto, 
and the rise of Italy as a naval and military Power has modified 
the strategic value of this route. To meet this growing danger, 
German attention was devoted to Corfu, where the German 
Emperor planned his summer residence, and where doubtless 
in the course of time the German flag would have flown over 
a territorial colony, and to Valona, the strategical pivot of the 
Adriatic and the key to Albania. The first of the commercial 
routes being threatened and subject to interruption in time 
of war, it became one of the main objects of Teutonic policy 
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to obtain control over the second of these natural avenues 
of trade. This route passed through Belgrade, Nish, Uskub, 
through the gap between the western borders of the Rhodope 
and the coastal mountains and over the historic plain of Kosovo 
and by the valley of the Vardax to its outlet in the ^gean 
Sea at Salonika, whence by direct communication with Smyrna 
contact could be established with the commercial routes of 
the East. This highway, again the scene of bloodshed, is 
one of the most important avenues between east and west. 
“ Can we wonder,” writes Miss Newbigin in her book on 
geographical aspects of the Balkans, “ that the plain of 
Kosovo has been time and again the scene of bloody slaughter ? 
Here, in 1389, the Turks routed the Serbs and made their 
long dominance sure ; here, in 1448, the Hungarians defeated 
the Turks, and made the end of that long dominance a probability 
of the future,” * and here, it may be added, the Serbs made 
their last gallant stand against the onward rush of Teutonism. 
Through this valley runs the railway from Vienna and Buda- 
pest to Salonika, one of the destined feeders of the great 
Hamburg— Persian Gulf route. 

The third of these great avenues of communication branches 
from the second at Nish, and entering Bulgaria by the junction 
between the Rhodope and the Balkans, near Sofia, descends 
to a broad valley leading ultimately to Constantinople by a 
road which has been traversed constantly by armed hosts 
proceeding across the passes of the Balkans. Through this 
passage runs the railway which was to be the great avenue of 
trade with Bagdad and the East. The fourth Teutonic outlet 
is along the Danube, and by the railways leading to Varna 
and Constantia, and thence, should the opportunity ever occur, 
across the Black Sea to Trebizond and the routes into North- 
Eastern Asia Minor. These are the natural outlets from Europe, 
should the great port of Odessa be left out of account, over 
which Teutonic influence was spreading and which were destined 
to join the projected Germanic confederation of States to the 
proposed Teutonic Empire over the Middle East. 

So far as Asiatic Turkey itself is concerned there are many 
gateways into the rich territories that formed so tempting 

* " Geographical Aspects of Bailkan Problems,” by M. I. Newbigin, 
1915, p. 80. 
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a bait for the Germans, some of which are immediately available 
whilst others had fallen from their former great commercial 
positions. Of these Smyrna, with its great harbour, Mersina, 
and Alexandretta, a port on the gulf of that name (Iskan- 
derum), are directly connected with the Anatolian railways; 
whilst Tripoli, connected by railway with Homs, Beirut, 
joined with Damascus, Jaffa, the port of Jerusalem, and 
Haifa— all communicating with the great railway from 
Mecca to Aleppo— were destined to form so many feeders 
to the German commercial system; whilst other ports, not 
less important, but long fallen into disuse, such as Suediah 
(the ancient Seleucia)* on the bay of Antioch would doubtless 
in the course of time have been connected with the system of 
railways that was to transform Asiatic Turkey. Further, the 
route through Haidar Pasha, on the Asiatic coast opposite 
Constantinople, was to be the main connecting-link between 
Germany and the East, and the head of the great railway 
system that was to bind Asia Minor in economic and strategic 
fetters to the Fatherland. 

If we regard the position of these territories in the past 
we shall see that they formed the great battle-ground of 
antiquity. But for our immediate purposes we need only 
study their position as they affect the present relations between 
Europe and Asia. In the long struggles between Persia, Eg3q)t, 
and Greece, the Mesopotamian routes were constantly used 
by the invading armies. The operations of the contending 
forces were facilitated by the vaUeys through which flowed 
the Euphrates and Tigris, of which the strategic values are 
not less at the present day than they were at the time of Cyrus 
and the Ten Thousand. They still form the connecting-links 
between the East and the West, dependent upon the successful 
application of sea-power for their greatest utility to any attacking 
nations with the exception of Germany and Russia, whilst 

* The importance of Suediah from a political and commercial point of 
view cannot be doubted. ” The ancients well knew the value of its position, 
for it was the great highway to Europe and Asia : then, as now, it commanded 
the road to the Northern and Western nations.” (” Memoir on the Euphrates 
Valley Route,” by Sir W. P. Andrew, 1857, p. 77.) It was this point which 
was fixed upon by Napoleon when he prepared to proceed to the Euphrates 
in 1811. The place forms the key to Antioch and Aleppo, and it has been 
suggested that a landing of the Allies in this neighbourhood would do much 
to render the Turkish communications insecure. 
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in the case of the latter country the command of the Black 
Sea is a factor of great value. But though it is obvious that 
these routes were alike the scenes of military invasion and 
commercial operations, it is also clear that there were causes 
at work that robbed them of their value, and eventually almost 
completely severed communication between East and West. 
The downfall of Persia, the decline of Egypt and Greece, the 
long decay of the Roman Empire, and finally the age of mediaeval 
darkness which spread like a pall over Western Europe and 
was succeeded by the blighting influence of the Ottoman 
Power, caused the decay and ruin of the Asiatic provinces 
and resulted in the stoppage of all commercial intercourse. 

From the close of the thirteenth century to the second 
decade of the sixteenth, a period of a little more than two 
hundred years, the rising power of the Turks constantly extended 
the area of their political control, until the power of the Sultan 
was exercised, north and south across the Levant, from the 
steppes of Russia to the confines of the Sudan. When the 
Ottoman power in Europe reached its zenith at the end of the 
sixteenth century, practically aU Hungary, Transylvania, 
Bukowina, Bessarabia, the Danubian provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, Bosnia, Serbia, the Balkan Peninsula, Greece, 
and most of the uEgean islands were in Turkish hands or were 
Turkish tributaries ; whilst the Black Sea was a Turkish lake, 
the Crimea was in Turkish hands, and Vienna itself was 
threatened by the swelling Mohammedan tide. In Asia and 
Africa the Ottoman power extended over all the territories 
which had formerly been the centres of European trade and 
commerce. The Turkish lands thus came to intercept all 
the great routes which in ancient and mediseval times had 
carried the trade between East and West, and although the 
Turks were not actually opposed to commerce, they were deter- 
mined that the threads of it should be held in their own hands. 

A great barrier therefore existed between Europe and 
Asia, and intercourse gradually became less and less frequent 
over the trade routes of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. But, 
and this is the point that is too frequently overlooked, the 
greatest disaster to the land-home trade of the Levant occurred 
through the discovery of a new route to the East passing 
around Afirica, and the consequent rise of the Portuguese power. 
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The Levantine trade forsook its old courses for the cheaper 
and probably safer routes around the Cape ; and within a 
few years there was a readjustment of the economic balance 
in favour of Western Europe but to the disadvantage of the 
purely Asiatic route. 

The mediaeval trade routes between Western Europe and 
Eastern and Southern Asia fell into two groups ; the northern, 
which passed mainly by land, and the southern, which passed 
mainly by sea. The former communicated with Central Asia, 
China, and India through the Black Sea and Asia Minor ; the 
latter through Syria and Egypt. Each group had branches, 
which entered Asia Minor near Aleppo and diverged in the 
direction of Tabriz and Bagdad.* At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century there were five principal routes of commerce 
with the East : («) the land route from the mouth of the River 
Don on the Sea of Azov, by the north and south of the Caspian 
Sea to China, (6) the road from Trebizond on the Black Sea 
to Tabriz and Central Asia, (c, d) the two ways from the Gulf 
of Alexandretta to Tabriz and to Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf, and thence to India, and (f) the route up the Nile and 
thence across to Kosseir on the Red Sea. Of these routes 
that through Aleppo alone seemed to have survived as a great 
highway in the crash which followed the establishment of 
the Turks in Constantinople. 

The mercantile travellers who followed the last-named 
route carried their goods as far as Bir on the upper waters 
of the Euphrates, where they would remain until it was possible 
to descend that river to Bagdad or some other point of 
departure for the land routes to the East, or proceed to the 
port of Basra on the estuary of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Upon the revival of interest in the Euphrates route at the 
end of the sixteenth century, several European travellers 
made journeys to the East along this waterway. In 1574 
Leonard Rauwolf, and in 1579 1^6 Venetian merchant Gaspard 
Balbi, went this way, and two years later the Englishman John 
Newbery made the same journey. In 1583 Ralph Fitch 
sailed down the Euphrates, and was followed in 1599 by Sir 
Anthony Shirley, and at about the same period by John 

T Turks and the Routes of Oriental Trade,” by A. H. 

Lybyer, English Historical Review, vol. xxx, pp. 577-89. 
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Cartwright, the latter voyages being the first attempts to 
establish commercial communication between England and 
India by means of the Mediterranean routes. 

It is therefore apparent that in the Elizabethan 'age 
the main commercial centres in what may be termed the 
Mesopotamian regions were at Aleppo, Bagdad, and Basra, 
just as at the present time the chief economic-strategic points 
are these cities, with the addition of Constantinople and Adana. 
This route, as will be seen later when the history of the Bagdad 
railway is examined, had peculiar strategic advantages for 
England, just as the alternative route from Constantinople 
has for Germany. Moreover it was the Aleppo— Bagdad— 
Basra route that Napoleon, who contemplated following in 
the steps of the Emperors Trajan and Julian, decided upon 
when he was formulating his scheme for the conquest of India. 
Basra, one of the most important commercial points in the 
East, was to be the pivot of his operations against our Indian 
dependency. The schemes of Napoleon have a direct bearing 
upon the present situation, for they show how history constantly 
repeats itself under various forms and combinations. Napoleon 
aimed not only to deliver a staggering blow against British 
prestige in India, but also desired to secure the domination 
of the Levantine route to the East. These are the two dominant 
aims of Germany in building the Bagdad railway and in 
overwhelming those Balkan States that have opposed her 
advance. The thrust from Belgrade means nothing less than 
the aim of Germany to dominate the East. An arm driven 
from Belgrade, whether the elbow rest upon Salonika or 
Constantinople, will inevitably grasp in its fist, if unopposed, 
the two ports of Koweit and Basra and eventually strike at 
the heart of India. 

The pohcy of Napoleon in the East has been ably dealt 
with by several authorities, but there are nevertheless many 
points that still require elucidation, especially in connexion 
with the negotiations with the Emperor Alexander and the 
failure of the French plans for an invasion of India through 
Russia and Persia. For present pmrposes it is only necessary 
to remember that the Napoleonic scheme may be divided into 
three sections or periods, determined by the then political 
conditions of Europe and the then grouping of the Great Powers. 
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In each case, with the exception of the Russian plan, they were 
defeated owing to the inability of the French to retain command 
of the sea, and in this respect they differ considerably from 
German schemes for the domination of Turkish Asia, which 
do not depend upon sea-power for their successful accomplish- 
ment. As is the case with the German plans, the aims of 
Napoleon were not unconnected with commercial schemes ; 
for the persistence of French designs against India was as much 
determined by the desire of France to seize from Britain the 
trade in indigo, sugar, and cotton as by military necessity. 
The Napoleonic schemes, although audacious in view of the 
fact that Great Britain was predominant on the seas, were 
by no means chimerical on the part of a ruler who desired to 
re-establish the former credit of the French name in the Levant, 
to utilize the resources of Eg5/pt in order to nourish and re-create 
an army of invasion, and to establish once more French 
ascendancy throughout Syria. 

The invasion of Egypt, which ended so disastrously for 
French arms, was in itsdf a part of a larger scheme for opening 
the Red Sea routes to French commerce and depended for its 
ultimate success upon a better organization of the French 
colonies in the Indian Ocean — ^the He de France, Reunion, 
and Madagascar — ^and better means for the support of the 
French fleets in the East, as well as upon the control of the 
Mediterranean. This plan to conquer India, through Eg3q)t 
on the one hand and through the agency of the French strategic 
outposts in the Indian Ocean on the other, and by that mpans 
to secure a revenge against British maritime supremacy, was 
not in itself an ori^al idea of Napoleon. The German 
philosopher Leibnitz, in writing to Louis XIV, had stated that 
the possession of Eg3rpt wiU open a prompt communication 
with the richest countries of the East, wiU join the trade of 
the Indies to that of France, and wiU prepare the way for great 
commanders to march to conquests worthy of Alexander ” ; 
and in 1672 he was sununoned to Paris to explain this plan to 
Le Roi Soleil. But, so far as I am aware, there is no evidence 
that tMs plan was known to Napoleon at the time of his Egyptian 
expefition (1798), although it was subsequently communicated 
to him when Mortier, commanding the army of occupation 
in Hanover, found a copy of the memoir in the library of that 
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city.* * * § The plan suggested by Leibnitz was, however, merely 
the formulation of a desire frequently expressed that the old 
trade routes across Syria or down the Red Sea should again 
be made available for European commerce. Various schemes 
of this nature were put forward from time to time, either in 
the name of religion or of commerce. Thus a former French 
Consul at Damietta, Jean Coppin, suggested in the year 1686 f 
that France should establish protectorates over Tunis, Bona 
(Algeria), Corinth, Constantinople, Adrianople, Brussa (Asia 
Minor), and Lower Egypt, and thus anticipated in some 
important respects the subsequent course of French expansion 
in the Mediterranean ; whilst an Austrian subject, Dominique 
Jauna, suggested in the year 1747 the conquest of Cyprus 
and Eg5q)t by a coalition of Christian princes in order that 
the Mohammedan power might be overthrown in two places 
that were considered to be vital strategic points. J 

French influence was considerable in the Levant and the 
possibility of reopening the old trade routes exercised a 
peculiar fascination over many responsible authorities. Thus 
in the eighteenth century an alliance with Russia was suggested, 
during the visit of Peter the Great to Paris, for the purpose 
of opening a continental highway to In<iia,§ and subsequently, 
in 1787, the same idea was formulated by the Marshal de 
Castries, who suggested the possibility of " attacking the 
English establishments in India with an army which should 
leave Astrakhan and march through Bokhara ” to the confines 
of India. 

Inquiries had been made as to the possibility of such a 
plan, particularly in conjunction with Russia and Persia. 
In 1781 the French Consul at Bagdad forwarded a memoir 
through the French Ambassador in Turkey on the possibility 
of ousting Turkey from Mesopotamia, and the Ambassador was 
specially instructed to furnish a comparison between the two 

* A precis of this document was published at Paris in the year 1805 
in the ** Voyage de Hanovre/' by Mangourit, See ” Les Origines de l*Exp€- 
dition d'Egypte/’ by F. Charles-Roux, 1910, p. 22. 

f Sea his " Boucher de TEurope ou la Guerre sainte/' 

I Sea his Histoire g6n6rale des Royaumes de Chypre, de Jerusalem, 
d*Arm6nie, et d'Egj^te/' 

§ Sea “ Les Colonies fran9aises," by Marcel Dubois and Auguste Terrier, 

1902, p. 44. 
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journeys to India by way of Suez and Basra respectively and 
to supply “ exact maps both of the Red Sea and its coasts 
and of the principal places in Egypt.” * 

The check to Napoleon’s plans occasioned by the collapse 
of the Eg57ptian expedition led to a renewal of the suggestion 
for attacking India by land, but the death of the Emperor 
Paul in i8or put a temporary stop to the negotiations. Paul 
had been greatly influenced by the secret communications 
of the First Consul, who doubtless did not fail to impress upon 
the Russian sovereign the wisdom of the supposed ’wiH of 
Peter the Great, which was stated to contain the following 
passage : “ I recommend all my successors to realize this truth, 
that the trade of the Indies is the trade of the world and whoever 
is able to control it exclusively will be the real sovereign of 
Europe. In consequence we should never miss any opportunity 
of exciting wars in Persia, to hasten the disintegration of that 
country, to penetrate to the Persian Gulf, and to attempt 
then to re-establish the ancient commerce of the Levant through 
Syria.” t The plan for an invasion of India by this route has 
not received the attention it deserves, partly because the tragic 
end of the Russian Emperor caused its immediate abandonment 
and partly owing to the fact that documentary evidence, save 
of secondary importance, is wanting. J Nevertheless there are 
two documents extant which reveal the projected course of 
the expedition. The first of these is entitled " Sketch of a 
Plan of Campaign against the English Establishments in India 
arranged by Bonaparte and Paul I,” and is contained in the 
papers of the Baron de Stedingks. From this account it appears 
that it was the French plan to transport an army of 35,000 
men from Uhn, with the consent of Austria, down the Danube, 
which would be conveyed by a Russian fleet across the Black 

* A French Consul was then resident at Basra with a Vice-Consul at 
Bagdad. It was computed that a messenger from Marseilles to Bombay 
could travd over the Mesopotamian route in forty-eight days. 

t This will of Peter is generally regarded as apocryphal. Indeed there 
is ^cdlent testimony that the Kussian sovereigns themselves did not believe 
in its existence, for in Prince Hohenlohe’s Memoirs it is said that the 
Fmperor .Mexander stated, when staying at Livadia in 1876, that the will 
did not exist, (Hohenlohe, vol. ii, p. 183.) Nevertheless the ideas supposed 
to be formulated in this document have guided Kussian policy during the 
last two hundred years. 

t See Dubois and Terrier, p. 71 et seq. 
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Sea, whence it would be taken along the Don and across to 
Tsarits3ni on the Volga in order to descend that river to Astrakhan. 
There a Russian army of the same number would join the French 
contingents and the combined armies would advance upon 
India by the right bank of the Indus, through Herat and 
Kandahar. The second document, which was pubhshed in 
1849 as an appendix to the Memoir of Leibnitz to Louis XIV, 
contains further details, but does not reveal the source of 
information. It should be specially noted in connexion with 
this plan that both the Don and the Volga were to play an 
important strategic part in Russo-French plans of conquest. 

These schemes were not renewed until 1805, when General 
Decaen, in command at the He de France, was instructed to 
prepare the way in the Indian Ocean for a French attack upon 
India, which apparently was to come from two directions — 
through Egypt and the Persian Gulf, and by way of the Cape. 
The landing of a British army in South Africa rendered the 
position less favourable and the project was allowed to lapse 
until Napoleon again coquetted with the Eastern Powers, 
entered into a treaty with Persia — (Do we not see the same plans, 
mutatis mutandis, employed by Germany at the present day ?) — 
and was again compelled to relinquish his plans by the state 
of affairs in Europe. These plans, as is well known, were 
favoured by the Emperor Alexander I, who succumbed to the 
fascination of Napoleon at Tilsit in July 1807, and during a 
prolonged interview in a barge moored in the middle of the 
Niemen agreed to divide with the Western Emperor the 
hegemony of the world. 

But the whole scheme came to an untimely end with the 
rupture of the Franco-Russian Alliance and the disastrous 
invasion of Russia in 1812 ; and from that period to the present 
time there has been no attempt to revive these grandiose plans 
of conquest. That Napoleon, having failed to secure the 
co-operation of Russia, regarded the invasion of that country 
as part of a greater scheme for the conquest of India is certain. 
Speaking to M. de Narbonne on the eve of his departure for 
Russia he said : " After all, this long road is the highway to 
India. Alexander the Great went as far as I am going in order 
to reach the Ganges.” 

An exa min ation of Napoleon’s strategy shows that he 
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had determined to reach India in one of three ways : through 
Russia, through Mesopotamia, or through Egypt and the Red 
Sea. In the present era we are witnessing the revival of similar 
schemes on the part of another Power, by the second of the 
routes chosen by the great French adventurer, but with this 
great difference — ^Turkey was then hostile to France, but is 
to-day entirely friendly to Germany. The Hamburg-Bagdad 
route is merely the modem translation of an extremely ancient 
document. 

As was the case with Napoleon, this poHcy of Eastern 
expansion has been dictated by the impossibility of a Western 
advance so long as Great Britain holds her present dominating 
position as a sea-Power. The whole of Germany’s sea-commerce 
comes out of the small triangle of which Heligoland forms 
the centre, or through the narrow waters between Denmark 
and Norway, which, as has been seen during the present war, 
can be blocked by the British fleet. Ninety-five per cent, 
of this traf&c passes through the Straits of Dover, whilst even 
the 200 miles broad northern passage between the Orkney 
Islands and Norway can be successfully held by British sea- 
power. Even should these outlets be passed the Mediterranean 
can be blocked at Gibraltar, and only at the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus does British naval power cease.* “ The geo- 
graphical importance of these straits to Germany,” states a 
well-known German authority. Dr. Gerhard Schott, “ consists 
not only in their quality as a fortified highway, but also in the 
fact that they are a joint bridge-head in the great trans- 
continental world-trafl&c route of the future, Berlin-Vienna- 
Constantinople— Bagdad— Persian Gulf— Indian Ocean, a route 
independent of Great Britain and controlled by the Central 
Powers. Here is our future. Here, even in time of war, we 
shall have a way open to the important oceans of the world. 
Its maintenance is a question of life for the Central Powers.” 
This statement reveals the importance of Mesopotamia to 
Germany. The ancient highway of the East was to become 
the modem avenue of Teutonic commerce and is the strategic 
key to German schemes of aggression against the maritime 
Powers of Western Europe. 

* ' 5 ** tile Ucture by Dr. Gerhard Schott, Director of the Hamburg Naval 

Observatory, before the Austrian Geographical Society on November 29. 1915. 
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Apart from the question of the construction of railways 
in Asiatic Turkey, which will be discussed later, there has 
existed in Germany, and still exists, much confusion of thought 
with regard to the strategic and political value of the Sultan’s 
Asiatic territories. Three parties, holding somewhat divergent 
ideas, have studied the question from the Teutonic point of 
view, and have formulated theories with regard to the future 
of these countries that it is somewhat difficult to reconcile 
with each other. In the first place there are those who believe 
that a strong Turkey, able to hold her own against all comers 
in Asia Minor, at least politically, would be the best guarantee 
of Germany’s ultimate economic success in the Anatolian and 
Mesopotamian regions. These look to economic rather than 
to political absorption, though as a matter of fact it is impossible 
to conceive that Germany, in secure possession of economic 
supremacy, would be content, or even able, to refrain from 
also exercising political and military control. In the second 
place there are those who hold that the ultimate destiny of 
Asiatic Turkey is to become a Germanic protectorate under 
the direct suzerainty of the Kaiser, who would thus rule over, 
or at any rate direct the pohcies of, a confederation of States 
stretching from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, and as the 
Protector of Islam would be enabled gradually to extend his 
influence over other Mohammedan countries ; whilst there is 
a third party, exemplified by Herr Baffin and the shipping 
magnates, who dislike the continental policy embodied in 
Mesopotamian adventures and believe that the salvation of 
the Fatherland wffi only be found in “ freeing the seas ” from 
Britannic predominance. These look upon Eastern expansion 
as a purely subsidiary movement unlikely to be of any great 
service to the Empire so long as Germany is imable to counteract 
the sea-poMcy of her maritime enemies. Hamburg, and not 
Belgrade, should be the keystone of the German arch. 

The first of these views has been expressed by Field-Marshal 
von der Goltz, who, more than any one else, has been instrumental 
in establishing German influence at Constantinople. On various 
occasions he has advised Turkey to abandon her European 
and African possessions in order to establish herself firmly in 
Anatolia, with Mesopotamia as a background.* By so doing 
* See “ The Pan-Germanic Doctrine,” p. 209. 
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she would be able to consolidate her position, carry out the 
necessary reforms, strengthen her military power, and doubtless, 
under German inspiration and guidance, offer a firm front to 
Russian and British aggression. Germany would then seek 
compensation in Syria and Palestine and as a friendly neighbour- 
ing Power be able to direct and influence the policy of a re- 
estabhshed Turkish Empire. On the other hand, Dr. Paul 
Rohrbach, the German colonial expert and indiscreet friend 
of colonialism, who has so frequently exposed the plans of his 
countrymen, has stated that “ a strong political and mihtary 
Turkey might enable us to find in the territory of the Euphrates 
a strengthening of our position and an improvement of our 
economic situation. For a weak and feeble Turkey not a 
penny,* but for a strong Turkey let us give all the money that 
is necessary.”f Possibly Rohrbach dreaded the extension of 
Slavic influence in the Balkans owing to the growing power 
of Bulgaria, and beheved that a strong Turkey would be an 
efficient counterpoise to such disruptive tendencies. In any 
case his pohtical foresight has not been justified by the course 
of events. But CMradame, the French expert, writing about 
the same time, showed a better appreciation of the situation 
when he stated that " Hungary is Germany's client, Rumania 
her sateUite, Bulgaria a hroken harrier, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
the gates to the East, whence Germany will proceed over the Bos- 
phorus to Asia Minor,” | and in those pregnant sentences summed 
up what was the general opinion prior to the Balkan Wars. 

* The importance of strengthening Turkish power in Mesopotamia was 
emphasized in an article in the B.ussian newspaper Turhestcinskaya Viedomosti 
on December i, 1914, in which the writer said ; ** The geographical position 
of Mesopotamia, between the Eastern provinces of Turkey and Western 
Persia, affords a point of contact between the two most important Mussulman 
kingdoms in Central Asia, Till recently the paramount European influence, 
political and economic, in Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf was exercised 
by Great Britain, But the German has sought to establish his influence 
in this re^on, and the railway of Asia Minor, with its terminal point at Bagdad 
on the Tigris, is the result. The strengthening of Turkish influence in Meso- 
potamia w^ entirely consonant with German aims. The inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia consist chiefly of Arabs, Kurds, Syrians, and Armenians, Of 
Turks there are practically none — a fact which was bound to reflect on the 
stability of TurMsh rule. Owing to the absence of good communications 
within the district, the Turks are practically unable to enforce their sovereignty, 
which in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates is merely nominal." 

t Bagdadbahn^ 1902, p, 16. 

+ * L*Europe et la Question d’Autriche." 
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The whole question is of course intimately connected with 
the Bagdad railway and cannot be considered apart from that 
undertaking, which was regarded by the best mihtary opinion 
to be a strategic avenue of the &st importance. Whether 
it would eventually lead to a vast increase of Turkish or German 
military strength, or to both, does not affect the question of 
strategic values ; for whilst Asia Minor is for the Sultan or the 
Kaiser a magnificent reserve of soldiers, its full resources, 
owing to the absence of routes and the impossibility of rapidly 
concentrating the Ottoman forces, could only be made available 
by its construction. “ From the military point of view,” 
stated Lieutenant-Colonel Rogalla von Bieberstein, “ the 
railway will facilitate a more rapid concentration of the forces 
in Asia Minor, whether it be at Constantinople or upon the 
north-east frontiers of Asia Minor, against Russia.” This truth 
is self-evident, and it matters little in the present grouping of 
European Powers whether Germany or Turkey rules in Asia 
Minor. As has before been indicated, and is also as self-evident 
as the strategic value of the Sultan’s Asiatic domains, Asia 
Minor was also to be utilized as a weapon of offence against 
Great Britain. “ If it came to a matter of war with England,” 
stated the redoubtable Rohrbach, " it would be for Germany 
simply a question of life or death. The possibility that events 
may turn out favourably for us depends whoUy and solely 
upon whether we can succeed in bringing England herself 
into a dangerous position. That cannot be done by a direct 
attack in the North Sea. AH idea of invading England is 
purely chimerical. We must therefore look for another com- 
bination that will enable us to attack England at a vulnerable 
spot — and this brings us to the point where, as regards Germany’s 
policy, the situation in Turkey and the conditions prevailing 
there decide that policy, the corner-stone of which to-day is 
to keep her attention riveted upon England.” * 

In other words, in seeking for a formula Germany recognized 
that only in the East could Great Britain be attacked with 
any chance of success — a position to which our statesmen have 
been singularly blind. Foreign observers realized this fact 
long before it was generally recognized in England. In this 
connojdon it is only necessary to read what two keen American 
* Die Bagdadbahn, 1911, p, 18. 
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observers have written upon this subject. The late Homer 
Lea, in spite of the absurdity of some of his views, nevertheless 
correctly gauged the course of Germany’s Eastern policy. 
“ As the value of Holland to the German Empire,” he wrote, 
“ lies without itself, so is it true of the extension of German 
sovereignty over Austria. It is not the twenty millions added 
to the German race or their territory that constitutes the value 
of Austria to Germany. It lies in Asia Minor. It belongs 
to the Mediterranean. Already this Teutonic race, certain 
of its destiny, conscious of its strength, has stepped across the 
Bosphorus. As Germany gains a sea by the occupation of 
Denmark, so Austria brings to her another. With the absorp- 
tion of Austria, the Mediterranean and its littoral passes within 
the environment of Berlin. The destruction of Austrian 
sovereignty is the means to a great end. There is a savage 
sublimity in this thought — to use empires as stepping-stones.” * 
The strategic importance of Asia Minor and its value both to 
Great Britain and Germany are moi-e clearly expressed by the 
late Admiral Mahan, who, whilst stating that preponderance 
of political influence is conferred by commercial enterprises 
for the development of a country, “ provided the nation by 
which they are undertaken supports them by its power, expressed 
by its wedth and, in case of necessity, by its organized military 
forces,” wrote that ” the irreversible fact remains that in the 
entrance of the Black Sea, in the valley of Mesopotamia, and 
in the table-land of Asia Minor, by virtue of their natural 
features, of their extent, and of their central position, rests an 
ultimate control of the Eastern Mediterranean resembling 
that exercised some centuries ago by the Ottoman Turks.” 
He stated further that a highly developed modern State firmly 
planted in Turkey in Asia, with an efficiently organized army 
and navy, coasting the Black Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Red 
Sea, and the Levant, would control issues from vast territories 
to the outer world. “ The creation of such a political entity 
and its development on healthy lines are as much one of the 
problems of Asia ” — and, it may be added, of Europe — “ and as 
important as China itself. The latter is primarily and chiefly 
a region simply of production ; the other, while not barren 
in this aspect, would fulfil the far more vital r 61 e of controlling 

* " The Way of the Saxon," 1912, p. 146. 
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communications. In superiority of interests to the world at 
large, therefore, its power excels.” * 

To sum up : it is evident that Turkey in Asia, with Egypt, 
holds a predominating position in world-strategy; that the 
possession of the one entails in the long run supremacy over 
the other, since nothing remains stationary and empires rise 
and fall ; that whilst Britain has estabhshed herself in the latter 
country she has been slow to recognize the necessary and vital 
connexion between the two spheres of influence ; and that 
Germany, profiting by this weakness in the Britannic strategic 
chain, determined to estabhsh herself in these regions in order 
eventually to dominate Asiatic communications. A strong 
and independent Turkey, indifferent alike to Great Britain, 
Russia, and Germany, might have effectually preserved the 
balance of power in these regions, but a weak, disorganized, 
and un-neutral Turkey was bound eventually to fall under 
the domination, military, political, and strategic, of whichever 
Power was prepared to stake its existence on the future control 
of the great Eastern highway. 

* The Problem of Asia,” pp. 71-2. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 


In the wide scope of their aggressive imperialism, the Germans, 
like the Romans of old, have sought to dominate the routes of 
land communication with the East. They have endeavoured 
to foist upon those nations who have been unfortunate enough 
to occupy the avenues of communication, first by economic, 
then by pohtical, and finally by military methods, their own 
culture and civilization and to break down aU opposition by 
the sheer weight of the military engine that during the last 
fifty years has been fashioned in the Fatherland. From the 
earlier conception of Pan-Germanism, as a welding together 
of the disunited elements of the German race into a united and 
homogeneous people, they have advanced by successive stages 
towards the dream of world-domination, and Mke the Romans 
they are now endeavouring to create a world-empire to which 
other nations shall be compelled to bring their unwilling 
tribute. One of the chief weapons in this phantasmagoria 
of rampant imperialism was to have been the Bagdad railway. 

It would be interesting, but nevertheless beyond the province 
of tMs book, to (haw a comparison between Roman, German, 
and British imperialism. It has long been the fashion amongst 
a certain school of political thinkers whose knowledge, such 
as it is, has been rendered useless owing to the peculiar bi as 
of ^eir preconceived notions, to talk of the British Empire 
as though it were a new and improved edition of Roman 
pohcy; to m^e that the peoples of the King-Emperor 
aw been held m subjection by the military power of the 
authonty; to regard the subject races within the 
British Empne as ruled by the fear of the sword ; and to look 

principles of nationahsm 
all have taught them to throw off the yoke of a foreign 

50 
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conqueror. In this respect the sentimentalists of Britain 
and the expansionists of modem Germany have been at one. 
Nothing, save the stem lessons of practical experience, would 
convince the former that the British overseas Empire was not 
subjected to an intolerable yoke ; nothing, save the illuminating 
lessons of the present war, could convince the latter that the 
so called subject-peoples of Greater Britain and the natives of 
India were not ready to rise in rebellion against the British 
power. 

The Germans neither understood nor appreciated the special 
position of the overseas Dominions. They were completely 
ignorant of the fact that the British self-governing States were 
not peopled by subject races ; because in the ardent prosecution 
of their own imperialism they could not conceive the possibility 
of any colonial empire existing as an independent and almost 
equal unit within a greater political system. They could not 
realize the fact that races subject to imperial power in those 
provinces that did not possess representative or responsible 
institutions could enjoy personal liberty and retain personal 
rights ; because in their own overseas Empire no such phenomenon 
was possible. 

The dangerous fallacy that the people of the British Empire 
have been subjected to a central military authority has been 
directly responsible for this startling misconception of British 
imperialism even by those German authorities who have been 
best qualified to judge the scope and achievements of British 
policy. The Pax Britannica has to them no special meaning. 
Such a system neither existed nor was possible within the area 
of the German Colonial Empire. 

A comparison between British and Roman imperialism 
reveals therefore this enormous, and to the Germans startling, 
difference between the two systems. The Roman Empire 
was primarily the creation of the sword and spear ; the British 
Empire the product mainly of the plough and the axe. Roman 
policy was centred in the Mediterranean and dominated a 
compact and dosely allied system of States, contiguous in 
territory, and bound together by military roads or by easily 
controlled sea-routes ; the British Empire was established 
upon all the seas, which separate but nowadays do not divide, 
but least of all has it been founded upon that mar& clausum 
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which for the Roraan Empire was the main avenue of commerce 
and trade and represented what at one period the Thames 
must have been for London— the beginning and end of all 
trade routes. As Sir Charles Lucas has stated in the admirable 
survey of imperialism contained in his book, " Greater Rome 
and Greater Britain,” “ the Roman Empire was one, the British 
Empire is two in one ; each of the two halves of the British 
Empire contains the most diverse elements ; one half is a political 
structure which has no common ground whatever with the 
Roman Empire and cannot be compared with it in any way; 
the other half admits of comparison but still more of contrast.” * 

But if we compare the Roman system with what the German 
Empire is, and still more with what it was intended that it 
should become, we shall find many and striking similarities 
iu the mosaic of the imperial design. The framework of 
imperialism in both is dominance. It was the ambition of 
Germany to compel all who should become subject to her sway 
and should shelter under the protecting aegis of her superior 
culture to exclaim with pride in the might of the Central Empire, 
Civis Germanicus sum. It is not necessary to carry the 
comparison along the logical avenues that might be followed, 
or to study further the methods of German imperialism except 
in so far as they relate to the creation of those main routes 
of commercial and military power which are designed to bind 
dosdy together the future Teutonic system of subordinate States. 

Germany as a land-empire, seeking as one of her main 
purposes the domination of the great land-routes to the East, 
had endeavoured in these modem days of rapid transit to 
control rail-power and gradually but persistently had worked 
towards the complete mastery of the routes of commerce 
leading to the East. The growth of railways has been con- 
temporaneous with the increase of German military power, 
and the construction of the Bagdad railway and its associated 
lines “ can best be compared with those roads which the Romans, 
in the da3ra of their pride — ^the pride that came before their 
fall bruit for the better achievement of their own aims as 
world-conquerors. Apart from the fact that the roads now 
in question are iron roads, and that the locomotive has superseded 
the chariot, the main difference between Roman and German 
• " Greater Rome and Greater Britain," 191a, p. 155. 
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is to be found in the fact that the world which the former 
sought to conquer was far smaller than the one coveted by 
the latter.” * 

In considering the Bagdad railway and what it means to 
Germany it would be well to bear in inind that German 
imperialism aimed at two diverse but closely connected 
objects — ^the destruction of British sea-power and the substitu- 
tion of German maritime dominion in its place, and the creation 
of a great land-empire, independent of sea-power, stretching 
from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. Which of these two 
ideals was the predominating aim of German policy it is not 
possible to say. The complete achievement of the one was in a 
large measure dependent upon the accomplishment of the 
other ; but it must nevertheless be realized that either could 
be accomplished with a large measure of success without the 
immediate execution of the other, but not less important, 
plan. The building of the German fleet and the creation of 
the German army were therefore the two chief weapons that 
were forged in the armoury of German imperialism to secure 
the ultimate control of the destinies of Europe, and consequently 
of the rest of the civilized and imcivilized world. 

The policy which resulted in the construction of the Bagdad 
railway was, as has been shown, no new or impulsive movement. 
It was the child of Pan-Germanism begotten of the direct needs 
of German commercialism, of which militarism became the 
active and aggressive guardian. As has been seen, the idea 
was present in the minds of many Germans long prior to the 
more recent extensions of Teutonic policy, and was current 
in German cirdes even before the Fatherland was established 
as a homogeneous political unit. What Moltke thought others 
were not slow to teach, and the present Emperor, representing 
in his own person and correctly interpreting the desires of 
millions of his subjects, threw the whole of his influence into 
the political balance on the side of expansive imperialism. 
Nothing save a direct military defeat could stop the current 
that was welling from the deep springs of national ambition 
— a. river that swept against the roots of the racial solidarity 
of other nations and threatened to overthrow the tree of 
nationalism in all European countries. 

♦ " The Rise of Rail-Power," by E. A. Pratt, 1915, p. 344. 
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The construction of a railway through Asia Minor to the 
head-waters of the Persian Gulf might have been undertaken 
by the British Government at a period when Germany was 
as yet indifferent to the urgent calls of imperialistic adventure, 
and the political future of a large portion of the Sultan's 
dominions might have been directed into other channels 
British statesmen been as fully ahve to the importance of 
land-dominion as they were convinced of the superiority of 
sea-power. But the construction of the Suez Canal, the spinal 
cord of the British Empire as it was termed by Bismark, diverted 
their attention from the possibility of securing yet another 
link in the chain of communications between Great Britain 
and her eastern dependency, and as the guardians of the 
commercial destinies of the Britannic system of States they 
did not appreciate the political desirabiUty of opening a way 
across the torrid and sweltering land of Mesopotamia to the 
countries of the Middle East. The commercial possibilities 
of such a line were not sufficiently inviting to a nation that 
seldom thought save in temos of money, and strategical and 
political reasons were not sufficiently realized by the Governments 
that happened to be in power. In proportion as British 
influence declined in European and Asiatic Turkey after the 
golden period when Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s nod was 
welcomed as law at the court of the Sultan, British attention 
became more and more exclusively devoted to preventing 
Russia from operating upon the sick man at Constantinople, 
and in consolidating and strengthening the sea-routes upon 
which the British Empire mainly depended for its existence. 
So long as Russia appeared to threaten the safety of India 
scant attention could be paid to subsidiary objects; and no 
thought at all was devoted to the possibility of any other nation 
driving a wedge through the Balkans and thrusting across the 
Bosphorus a military arm towards the coveted outlets upon 
the Persian Gulf. 

The failure of the promoters of the Euphrates Valley 
railway was due both to political and economic causes, 
^thoi^h Turkey, then almost completely under British 
influence, was wiffing that the tine should be built and was 
prepared to give every facility for its construction, both France 
and Russia were opposed to the extension of British interests 
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in Mesopotamia — ^France thinking that her undoubted interests 
in Syria were seriously threatened and Russia believing that 
the time was not far distant when she would be able to advance 
across the Armenian Taurus. 

The first proposals for a railway from a port in the . 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf were made by Francis 
Rawdon Chesney, then a young of&cer in the British army, 
whose remarkable surveying work in the Euphrates Valley 
forms one of the most interesting episodes in Asiatic travel. 
Chesney, who explored this district in 1831, had learned during 
a visit to Egypt in the preceding year that Lord Aberdeen 
was making inquiries as to the best line of communication 
with India, and conceived the idea that a railway from one 
of the ports opposite to the Island of Cyprus to the head-waters 
of the Euphrates, and water transport down that river to 
Basra, would provide a quick and excellent route to the East ; 
whilst at some later period the railway itself might be extended 
to the Persian Gulf. Such a railway, stated M. Jules FalkowsM, 
“wiU exercise a decisive influence upon the future of the 
Ottoman Empire, which has its real basis in Asia. No political 
measure can possibly have the same ef&cacy in regenerating 
the old Asiatic East, that is to say, bring back cultivation, 
industry, commerce, and the arts of those celebrated countries 
which were once the cradle of civilization, and consolidate 
the power of the Porte by centralizing the scattered yet 
vivacious forces which it possesses,”* whilst Sir William 
Andrew, who worked incessantly on behalf of the scheme, 
reported that through the agency of the proposed railway 
" the quiet possession of British India would be secured and 
the advancing standards of the Barbarian Cossacks who would 
overshadow the world would recoil before those emblems 
of power and progress, the electric wire and the steam-engine, 
and his ominous tread be restrained behind the icy barrier 
of the Caucasus.” These statements were written, of course, 
before the construction of the Suez Canal, but they show that 
both French and British were fuUy alive to the political value 
of a railway to the East. 

During his first journey, Chesney took elaborate soundings 

♦ “ Memoir on the Euphrates Valley Route,” bjr Sir W. P. Andrew, 1857, 
p. 22^, 
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of the Euphrates and came to the conclusion that there were 
two difficulties in the way so far as the actual route was 
concerned. For two years he besieged the various authorities 
with his pet scheme, secured the interest of King William IV, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and other important men, and 
managed to get a Select Committee appointed in order that 
the scheme might be considered in all its aspects. As a result 
the British Government sent out two subsequent expeditions, 
of which the first, imder the command of Chesney, set sail 
for the Bay of Antioch in 1835, transported two steamers in 
sections from Seleucia to Bir on the Upper Euphrates, and after 
strenuous labours reached the mouth of that river, having 
proved that the Euphrates was navigable from within a short 
distance of the Mediterranean coast. But unfortunately 
nothing was done to carry Chesney’s theories into operation. 

The scheme for connecting India with England was again 
under consideration in 1856, when Sir William Andrew took 
active steps to bring the question before the public. A fresh 
expedition was organized and the result was extremely 
satisfactory ; but at this period the Government did not dare 
to encourage a scheme which was regarded with hearty HkliVp 
by Lord Palmerston's ally, Louis Napoleon. In 1871 a strong 
committee of the House of Commons, of which Sir Stafford 
Northcote was chairman, again considered the project, when 
several authorities spoke strongly in its favour. Amongst 
them, the former British Ambassador to Turkey (Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe), fully aware of the importance of binding Turkey 
to Great Britain by economic as well as by pohtical ties, urged 
the Government to take steps to provide an alternative route 
to India; whilst Lord Strathnaim (Sir Hugh Rose), Sir Bartle 
Frere, Mr. William Gifford Palgrave, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Sir Wffiam Mackinnon, Sir Richard Burton, Sir Henry Green, 
and Sir Donald Madeod — authorities who were fully competent 
to give an opinion — were also in favour of a direct railway 
between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. Moreover 
the Indian Government expressed " an earnest desire that it 
may be found practicable to carry out the project," and Musurus 
Pasha, one of the leading Turkish statesmen of that period, 
who was then Ambassador in London, wrote on August 7, 1871, 
that he would like to see constructed 9 - railway from Constanti- 
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nople to Basra, and that “ the Imperial Government would 
readily grant the same terms for making it, but as I fear this 
is more than can be accomplished at present, I content myself 
with the line from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf.” 

Three factors, in addition to the political position, militated 
against the success of the Euphrates Valley railway scheme. 
The first was the construction of the Suez Canal, which opened 
a short sea route to the East. De Lesseps himself had been 
strongly in favour of the railway. “ I have personally 
maintained,” he wrote in the Railway Times in 1857, " and 
I shall continue to maintain, that the Euphrates Valley railway 
will be a benefaction to countries now disinherited, and, what 
is more, my experience of the Arabs and of the deserts of Arabia 
leads me into the persuasion, in opposition to what is generally 
believed, that the pretended difficulties as to the maintenance 
and safety of the railway are prejudices as baseless as the fears 
respecting the silting up of the Suez Canal.” The second factor 
was the cost of the railway, estimated at from eight to ten 
milli on pounds, and the probability that it would not be a 
commercial success. The third factor was the belief of many 
authorities that the intense heat of Mesopotamia would prevent, 
for a considerable portion of the year, the use of the railway 
for the conveyance of troops and that its strategic value would 
thus be considerably lessened. 

The opposition to the Euphrates railway scheme was weU 
put by Lord Curzon, who, writing some years later (in 1892), 
stated that “ its superficial attractions, judiciously dressed 
up in a garb of patriotism, were such as to allure many minds,” 
and stated that he himself had felt, “without having ever 
succumbed to, the fascination.” The grounds upon which 
such a railway should be constructed and by which the policy 
of constructing it might be determined were fourfold ; physical, 
political, military, and economic. “ I believe,” stated Lord 
Curzon, “ that in each of these respects the scheme of a Euphrates 
Valley railway, if tried, wfil be found wanting. The temperature 
in these sandy wastes is excessively torrid and trying during 
the summer months, and I decline to believe that during half 
the year any general in the world would consent to pack his 
soldiers in third-class railway carriages for conveyance across 
these terrible thousand miles, at least if he anticipated using 
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them in any other capacity than as hospital inmates at the end. 
Not only does it ignore the true strategical line for the defence 
of Asia Minor, which lies greatly to the north (wi thin the 
radius of Urfa, Diarbekr, Mardin, and Mosul),* but laid as it 
would be across a lengthy and utterly unprotected length of 
country, the railway woiild be peculiarly exposed to attack, 
and would consequently provide a most unsafe line of 
communication in time of war. But strongest of all are the 
commercial and fiscal objections.”f 

Nevertheless, in spite of these strategical objections, it 
is to be regretted that this railway was not constructed, for 
it is probable that had it been in existence when the Germans 
first became active at Constantinople their subsequent policy 
would have been considerably modified ; whilst Great Britain’s 
position in Mesopotamia would have been assured and the 
painful operations that are now taking place would in all 
probability have been entirely unnecessary. The Bagdad 
railway depends for its strategic success entirely upon military 
power, whereas the Euphrates Valley railway, from Seleucia, 
Alexandretta, or whatever other Syrian port might have been 
selected, would have depended in the main upon sea-power 
for its success and defence. 


The Bagdad railway, which was to be the instrument of 
German expansion in the East, the iron fist thrust at the heart 
of Asia, was commenced less than thirty years ago ; for it was 
not imtil September 1888 that the Germans secured their 
first railway concession in the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan. 
But before entering upon the intricate history of the construction 
of tWs line it will be well to examine German opinion as to its 
significance for the Fatherland, so as to realize what grounds 
there have been for the feverish anxiety of the German Govern- 
ment that this great engineering work should be pushed to a 
rapid conclusion. The Germans have thoroughly realized 
mat in the construction of economic-political-strategical linpg 
joining East and West lay their best chance of ensuring the 
establijment of the German Middle-Asian Empii-e, bringing 
mder T^tomc control the entire region from the Mediterranean 
to the Persian Gulf, and providing convenient stepping-off 


t " fet selected by the Germans for the Bagdad raUway. 

t Persia and the Persian Question," by Lord Curzon, vol. i, i8g%. 
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places from -wMch an advance might be made on Eg3rpt in the 
one direction and India in the other.” * 

As has been the case in Africa, where they sought to 
establish their predominance as a great Central African Power, 
and to attain this end pushed forward the construction of the 
Tanganjika railway, joining the Indian Ocean to the central 
lake system — ^in this respect taking a leaf out of the British 
book — ^and planning and commencing other scarcely less 
important routes ; so in Asia Minor they endeavoured to secure 
their position by means of the iron fetters placed across Turkish 
soil. “ The Germans have a great strategic interest,” wrote 
Lieut.-Col. Hndebrant in 1902, “in the Bagdad railway, for 
in the case of the eventual blockade of the Suez Canal, a blockade 
which in consequence of political difficulties or later of military 
operations is not to be considered as impossible, this railway 
line will constitute for Germany the most direct route to the 
East of Africa and of Asia ’’f ; and in the same year Dr. 
Rohrbach, perhaps the most active exponent of Bagdadism, 
wrote exultingly in the Zeit that “ now there is no longer 
any doubt. The company of the Anatolian railways, which 
is under the direction of the German Bank of Berlin, will have 
the technical and financial control of the enterprise. That 
is to say, that the Bagdad railway is in fact a German enterprise, 
as has been desired, in spite of the jealousy of our adversaries 
at Constantinople.” J 

A little later the true inwardness of the Bagdad poHcy, so 
far as Africa and Asia are concerned, was revealed by the same 
writer in the following passage in his book on this subject, 
the opening sentences of which have already been quoted 
(p. 47). “ England,” stated Rohrbach, “ can be attacked 

and mortally wounded by land from Europe only in one place 
— ^Eg3?pt. The loss of Egypt would mean for England not 
only the end of her dominion over the Suez Canal, and of her 
connexions with India and the Far East, but would probably 
entail also the loss of her possessions in Central and East Africa. 
The conquest of Egypt by a Mohammedan Power, like Turkey, 
would also imperil England’s hold over her sixty million 

* Pratt, op. cit., p. 331. 

f Revue intevnationale uber die gesammien Avmeen und Flatten, March 
1902. I Zeit, January 30, 1902, 
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Mohammedan subjects in India besides being to her prejudice 
in Afghanistan and Persia. Turkey, however, can never dream 
of recovering Eg37pt until she is mistress of a developed railway 
system in Asia Minor and Syria, and until, through the progress 
of the Anatohan railway to Bagdad, she is in a position to with- 
stand an attack by England upon Mesopotamia. . . . The stronger 
Turkey becomes, the greater wiU be the danger for England, 
if, in a German-Enghsh conflict, Turkey should be on the side of 
Germany ; and, with Egypt for a prize, it would certainly be worth 
the while of Turkey to run the risk of fighting with Germany 
against England. . . . The poHcy of protecting Turkey, which is 
now pursued by Germany, has no other object than the desire to 
effect an insurance against the danger of a war with England.” 

Elaborating the same ideas in further articles he tried to 
show that Egypt was indeed “ the spmal cord of the British 
Empire.” " If England should lose Egypt and the Suez 
Canal,” Rohrbach stated, “ she would have no sohd outpost 
upon the route to the East. For on the day when she may be 
reduced, in order to maintain her position in Asia, to rely upon 
her possessions at the Cape, one will see how far the Boers are 
racially conscious and how little regard they have for England. 
There is therefore not the least exaggeration in sa37ing that 
Egypt is the keystone of the British Empire. If England 
lose Egypt there is an end to her position as a world-power. 
When the German Emperor sought the friendship of the Turks, 
when he lent them officers for their army, when the Deutsche 
Bank commenced to construct a railway which one day, when 
it is connected with the Syrian railways, will enable the transport 
of Turkish troops to the Egyptian frontiers, the Enghsh thought, 
‘ These are the first scratches of the German daws ! Germany 
foresees that a conflict with us is about to take place, since 
to hold the markets of the world is for her and for us a question 
of life or death. And she in turn prepares, now that we have 
withdrawn, alas, the clutch that we had upon her throat at 
Heligoland, the place where she can throttle us at her ease.’ 
The encircling poHcy directed by England against Germany 
has no other reason.” * The construction of the Bagdad railway, 

* " L'Evolutioa de rAUemagne comme Puissance mondiale," in La 
Revue PoUHque Internationale, 1914, No. 7, pp. 28-29 ; translated from the 
German of Paul Robrhach. 
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quite as much as the building of the German fleet, was the 
German reply to our cession of that tiny island in the North 
Sea which was in itself the key to German world-power. 

Many other equally illuminating passages might be quoted 
to show the inner significance of the German intrigue at 
Constantinople and to demonstrate how German activities in 
all parts of the world fit piece by piece into the great design 
of aggressive Pan-Germanism. “ May the new century not 
finish,” wrote Dr. Hugo Grothe, “ without a proper settlement 
of the colonization question in Mesopotamia, so that near 
German villages German ploughs and spades may do their 
work ; that in the plains that adjoin the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and in the country lying between Aleppo, Urfa, Mardin, and 
Nisebin, German hands may raise cornfields such as those in 
the south of Russia ; that German vineyards may be cultivated 
in the valleys of the numerous rivers which flow from the 
Taurus mountains similar to those in Palestine and the 
Caucasus, and may it help to the economical welfare of Turkey 
and our progressive growth.” * Two other opinions on the 
importance for Germany of the Bagdad railway may be quoted. 
In the Neue Zeit, Herr Karl Radek wrote that “ the strengthen- 
ing of German imperialism, the first success of which, attained 
with so much effort, is the Bagdad railway ; the victory of the 
revolutionary party in Russia ; the prospect of a modem 
revolutionary movement ha India . . . the movement towards 
nationalism in Egypt; the beginning of reform in Persia — 
all this has raised to an extraordinary degree the political significance 
of the Bagdad railway question. The Bagdad railway, being 
a blow at the interests of English imperialism, Turkey could 
only entrust its construction to the German company, because 
she knew that Germany's army and navy stood behind her, 
which makes it appear to England and Russia inadvisable to 
exert too sensitive a pressure upon Turkey ” ; whilst Professor 
R. Mangelsdorp, a weU-known authority on German foreign 
policy, stated that “ the political-military power which organized 
railway systems will confer upon Turkey is altogether in the 
interest of Germany.”t 

♦ Quoted by Dunn from Grothe’s Die Bagdadbahn. 
t Quoted by D. McLaren in bis "An Australian in Germany,” 

PP‘ 299-300, from Die Neue Zeit for June 2, 1911, and Akademische Bldtfer for 
June 1, 1911, respectively. 
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It will te noticed that in all these statements practically 
no mention is made of Russia— a highly significant omission 
in view of the direct Russian interests that were threatened 
by the German advance to Bagdad. Britain was the enemy, 
not Russia, which apparently opposed the success of German 
imperialism. Yet it was the opposition of Russia which brought 
about the diversion of the railway to a more southerly route 
than had at first been proposed, and Russian interests in Trans- 
caucasia were perhaps on the whole more directly threatened 
by the German advance than were those of Great Britain at 
Bagdad. The construction of a line towards Bagdad by the 
route at first proposed by the engineer von Pressel, by way 
of Angora, Amasia, Sivas, Diarbekr, Mardin, and Mosul, 
would not only have followed the true strategical line for the 
defence of Asia Minor, and by means of a branch railway have 
brought the great fortress of Erzerum in direct communication 
with the Turkish capital, but it would have avoided the serious 
engineering difficulties connected with the crossing of the 
mountainous region known as the Taurus. Had such a line 
been in existence at the outbreak: of the present war it is 
probable that the Russian advance on Erzerum would have 
been counteracted by the excellent facilities that would have 
existed for transporting troops to the threatened districts. 
To this extent, therefore, Russia checkmated German plans, 
and by so doing should have reaped the usual harvest of hatred 
and reorimination. 

The construction of the Bagdad railway was in reality 
the eastward extension across the Bosphorus of the great 
system of railways that had been planned to carry German 
commerce towards the Adriatic and .®gean Seas. German 
activities in this direction were seconded by the group of 
international financiers whom Bismark affected to despise, 
but who, neverthdess, by advancing the money for the 
making of railways through Austria-Hungary and the 
Balkan Peninsula, rendered possible the realization of Ger- 
man designs. The strategic value of such railways was 
fully recognized by Moltke, who, in a letter written in 1844, 
dedared that whilst Germany was building railways the 
French Chamber was only discussing them, and a little later 
(in 1851) a scheme was drawn up in Austria for the con- 
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struction of railways from the special point of view of 
strategical requirements.* 

Through the genius and activity of Wilhehn von Pressel, 
who died at Constantinople in May 1902, almost in penury, 
after having planned and carried out a great series of railways 
for the financial magnates of Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, the 
arms of Germany were thrust across the Balkans in the direction 
of Asia Minor. Von Pressel was at first employed by the 
brothers Pereira of Paris on the network of railways in Northern 
Switzerland ; and later, from 1862 to 1870, he constructed 
on behalf of the Austrian Siidbahn, patronized by the Rothschilds 
of Vienna and Paris, certain important lines in the T37rol, 
Carinthia, Styria, Camiola, and Hungary. It was the enter- 
prises of Baron Hirsch that led von Pressel to turn his attention 
to Turkey, and in 1872 he was invited by the Ottoman 
Government, upon the initiative of Edhem Pasha, Minister 
of Public 'Works, to give his advice upon railways in Asia 
Minor, t 

As an enthusiastic engineer he soon realized what an 
important, if not paramount, part railways would play in the 
regeneration of the Turkish Empire, and after the construction 
of two lines from Haidar Pasha, opposite Constantinople, 
to Ismidt, he suggested the continuation of the railway through 
Angora to Bagdad, choosing this route because the cost of 
construction of a line to the south, passing through the Taurus, 
would be much greater, and also because “ the adoption of 
the southern route would have the infallible consequence of 
rendering Smyrna superior to Constantinople ; for it is Smyrna 
which would thus become the head of the line throughout 
Anatolia. If this route be adopted this movement would 
become more and more accentuated and would result in the 
commercial ruin of Constantinople.” | This possibility was, 
however, obviated by the simple device of blocking the line 
from Sm3una to the interior at the point where it approached 
the Bagdad railway. 

Previous to the commencement of the Bagdad railway only 
one short line had been constructed upon the proposed route 

♦ Pratt, op. cit, pp. 8-9. 

•f See his “ Les Chemins de Fer en Turquie d'Asie/' 1902. 

I Quoted from his book. 
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—that from Haidar Pasha to Ismidt, which was finished in the 
year 1873. Nothing further was done tmtil 1888, when Mr. 
Alfred Kanha obtained a concession to continue the railway 
as far as Angora — a section which was intended to be the 
first portion of a great strategic-economic line running through 
the centre of Asia Minor to Bagdad. Although Mr. KauUa’s 
name alone appeared in public, he acted in reality as the 
mandatory of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin and of the Wiirttem- 
bergische Vereinsbank of Stuttgart,* and thus was the agent 
of Germanic interests in the East. A little later (from 1893 
to 1896) a further branch was constructed as far as Konia and 
the present Bagdad railway took its first definite direction 
towards the Persian Gulf. 

From this time forward the most persistent endeavours 
were made to obtain a concession for the construction of a 
railway to the Persian Gulf. The first results of the Anatolian 
railways having been found to be satisfactory, German engineers, 
surveyors, and military officers were sent to Asia Minor to 
study the proposed routes and to prepare the way for the coming 
economic invasion. German attention became fixed on Anatolia, 
and with their usual Teutonic thoroughness Germans began 
to prepare the way for its coming commercial conquest. An 
interesting atlas of the country was published in 1898 f as well 
as a most important work entitled “ Kleinasiens Naturschatze,” 
the joint production of two German officers. Lieutenants Karl 
Kannenberg and Schaffer. From the commercial point of view 
Asia Minor was being studied in every direction. From the 
political and strategic standpoint it was being carefully examined 
in connexion with the larger schemes of world-poUcy favoured 
at Berlin. 

It was at this period that the most striking impetus was 
given to German enterprise in the Near East by the dramatic 
visit of the Emperor William to Constantinople and Palestine. 
The journey, which was undoubtedly the result of long and 
carefully considered plans, was timed at a weU-chosen moment ; 
for the shadow of the Boer War was stealing across the political 
horizon. Lord Kitchener was advancing in the Sudan, whilst 

♦ CMradame, p. 21. 

t ** Handels und Produktenkarte von Kleinasiens/' by Dr. E. Friedrich, 
1898. 
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the coming dispute between Britain and France over the 
valley of the Nile could be anticipated by any one with an 
iimer knowledge of the dash of colonial interests in those regions. 
In anpther chapter the Kaiser's visit to the Sultan and his 
spectacular tour m the Holy Land have been described. It 
is only necessary here to emphasize the fact that the tactics 
employed by the Emperor in dealing with Abdul Hamid were 
entirdy successful and that the greatly desired concession for 
the construction of a railway to the Persian Gulf was as a result 
soon forthcoming. 

This concession, which is exhaustivdy analysed by Cheradame, 
provided for the construction of a railway from Konia, through 
Adana, Haran, Mossul, and Bagdad, as far as the great port 
of Basra, situated about sixty-seven ncnles up the Shatt-al-Arab 
from the point where the combined rivers Tigris and Euphrates 
fall into the Persian Gulf. It also provided for the construction 
of branches, one of which was to run to Aleppo and another 
from Zobeir (dose to Basra) to a “ point on the Persian Gulf 
to be determined upon,” evidently meaning the important 
strategical harbour of Koweit. In addition the concessionaires 
obtained certain rights of navigation on the Tigris and Euphrates 
as wdl as an annual guarantee of 16,500 francs per kilometre 
against possible loss — 12,000 francs for construction and 4500 
for working when the line was opened. 

The building of the Bagdad railway, politically, financially, 
and structurally has been a slow and laborious process. 
Interests had to be conciliated, the necessary funds provided, 
rival nations had to be jockeyed out of their privileged positions, 
and, above ah, the support of Turkish politicians had to be 
bought at a price. It is not proposed to describe here the 
sordid financial business connected with German railway 
exploitation in the East. The details are exceedingly com- 
plicated, and indeed practicahy unknown save to those who 
have been personally benefited by the immense sums of money 
which have been squandered ova: the venture. Although the 
railway is not completed, not less than ^£12,000,000 can have 
been expended previous to the outbreak of war, since which 
time the construction has been carried on with feverish haste.* 

* The capitalized value of each of the twelve sections of the line was 
estimated at 54,000,000 francs. 
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The primary conception of the Germans has been to risk 
no money without the most absolute guarantee against its loss. 
Herr Gwinner and his associates of the Deutsche Bank, in spite 
of the fact that Russia and Britain, and finally France, boycotted 
the bonds, have nevertheless proved themselves masters of 
finance in providing the funds necessary for construction. 
The iniquitous system of kilometric guarantees has already 
cost Turkey many millions of pounds. It has been computed 
that between 1889 and 1909 Turkey spent over ten milli ons 
sterling in thus guaranteeing the success of the Anatolian, 
Bagdad, and other railways, or, in other words, in securing 
German capitalists against the loss of their money. What 
other country in the world could have been forced into thus 
paying for money which had been offered at much better terms 
in other quarters ? 

But the German financial magnates held Turkey completely 
at their mercy. The Deutsche Bank, directly or inchrectly 
connected with the greatest financial concerns of the Fatherland, 
such as the mines and docks of Herr Thyssen, the steamships 
of Herr Ballin, the engineering works of Herr von Rathenau, 
was able to exercise a crushing financial control over the 
enterprise. Although both • Russia and Britain were asked 
to participate in the venture — ^that is, to lend money but not 
to assume their proper share of political control — ^they held 
aloof ; the former because she believed it was an aggression 
against her influence in the Caucasus and Persia, the latter 
because she did not then desire the continuation of the line 
to the Persian Gulf. French financiers were more complacent, 
however, although M. Delcasse had expressly stated that his 
Government could not advise the participation of French capital 
unless guarantees were obtained that such capital should have 
a diare in the direction, construction, and exploitation of the 
enterprise.* 

* “ When the secret history of the Bagdad rail'vra.y is revealed it ■will 
become obvious that liie interests of France were betrayed mainly by M. 
Ronvier and his syndicates. We have it on the anthority of M. ChSradame 
that M. Ronvier, before becoming French Minister of Finance and Prime 
Miniver, controlled a private banh which had extensive dealings with the 
ommpotent Bentsche Banh, and which was financially interested in the 
great German ^way ^eme. Indeed M. Ronvier, a French Minister of 
Kn^ce and Prime Minister, appears as a financial agent and mandatory of 
the Bentsche Bank.” (Sarolea, p. 272). “ All the leading men whom I have 
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The political, like the financial, history of the Bagdad railway 
is a maze of complications. Whilst Europe was engaged in 
preparing for the coming Armageddon, a diplomatic struggle 
of the first magnitude was proceeding over the question of the 
Bagdad railway. The fuU history of the prolonged negotiations 
involving the British, German, French, Russian, and Turkish 
Governments, if it could be written by any of the chief actors 
in the diplomatic drama, would form an interesting and deeply 
instructive study. At present little save the broad outlines 
of the struggle are known, or likely to be known, to the general 
public. 

In 1903, when the Bagdad railway was for the first time 
under the consideration of the British Government, an outline 
of the German proposals was submitted to Parliament, but 
no agreement was come to because of the dispute regarding the 
final section of the line from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. 
Owing to the important British interests in the head-waters 
of the Gulf, it was of paramount importance that Great Britain 
shoiild have more than a nominal share in the control of the 
final section of the railway. The attitude of the British 
Government with respect to the terminus of the railway roused 
the wrath of German chauvinists. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
innocently proclaimed that the railway was a purely commercial 
affair. “ Ydule people in Germany have accustomed themselves 
to treat the Bagdad railway as an exclusively commercial 
affair , Englishmen are apparently unable to divest it of the 
political aspect with which it has been artificially endowed. 
English supremacy in India, control of the Persian Gulf, the 
pretended protectorate over the Turkish town of Koweit, all 
serve as a basis for demands directly concerning what is, 
indisputably, Turkish territory.” The Vossiche Zeitung kmdly 
stated that “the Wilhelmstrasse will repay Downing Street 
on the Persian Gulf for unfriendhness shown in the Morocco 
question,” whilst other papers tried to work up an agitation 

met in Turkey, Frenckmen or foreigners — and amongst them many consuls 
and members of the diplomatic body — consider M. Rouvier as the very active 
collaborator of German policy in Turkey; nay, the word has been used 
to me, as the agent of the Deutsche Bank.” (Ch^radame, p. 275.) These 
are, of course, political views which cannot be discussed here, but they throw 
an interesting sidelight on the division in France which existed upon the 
question of the Bagdad railway. 
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against Great Britain. The question of Koweit was in reality 
the crux of the whole matter and the wrath of Germany was 
aroused owing to the fact that she was again balked in her 
attempt to secure an entry into the Persian Gulf. 

The subsequent history of the railway may be passed over 
until the year igii, because however interesting are the events 
in themselves they do not specially bear upon the progress 
of Germany towards the East. But in that year, on March i8, 
two important conventions respecting the railway, which may 
be regarded as supplementary to that of 1903, were signed 
between the company and Turkey. The first related to the 
prolongation of the line from El Halif to Bsigdad, and made 
the necessary financial provisions for the construction of this 
portion of the railway. This section was to be completed 
within five years from the assent of the Government to the 
company’s plan of construction. The second convention 
conferred upon the company the right to build a branch line 
to the Me^terranean at Alexandretta, a railway of about 
thirty-eight miles in length but of enormous importance as 
a connecting-link in the route from Salonika to Asia Minor. 

The position of the German company at Alexandretta was 
further strengthened by the arrangement for the construction of 
a new port, with the necessary docks and wharfage accommoda- 
tion. Alexandretta, in fact, seemed destined to become a most 
important German commercial, if not strategical, stronghold. 
Further, after the signing of the two conventions, a declaration 
was handed by the company to the Grand Vizier regarding 
the conditional renunciation of its rights to construct the line 
from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. This last arrangement, 
the precise terms of which were not made known, but which 
were undoubtedly in favour of Germany, was due to the 
opposition of Great Britain to the construction of this final 
section of the line by Germany. Although a compromise 
had apparently been arrived at, the price of this compromise 
was the important port of Alexandretta. In 1903, Abdul 
Hamid had resolutely opposed German claims to this port. 
By securing what was practically a lease of one of the most im- 
portant harbours on the eastern sea-board of the Mediterranean, 
with a trade valued at three and a half millions sterling annually, 
the Germans would have been able to obtain a virtual monopoly 
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of the trade passing through these important regions and South- 
Western Anatolia would have become a German reserve. 

But the portion of the conventions that led to the greatest 
controversy, and to negotiations that were not finally concluded 
at the outbreak of the present war, was the knotty question 
of the control of the Bagdad— Basra section of the line and its 
extension to a port on the Persian Gulf. The full history of 
these negotiations is not known. The British Foreign Office 
maintained the profound and disquieting secrecy which has 
been characteristic of all diplomatic action since the days of 
Lord Palmerston, and such information as was vouchsafed 
from time to time may be compared with the crumbs that fell 
from the rich man’s table. So far as Great Britain was concerned 
negotiations were carried on directly with the Porte and only 
at a later stage with Germany ; but all the time it was apparent 
that German influence was directly behind the Turkish Foreign 
Office and that the Porte was only the intermediary between 
the two parties. Both Lord Morley and Lord Haldane took 
part in the business, the former going to Germany in 1911, 
the latter spending a “ holiday ” there a little later — ^when 
questions other than those connected with the Bagdad railway 
were fully discussed. If secrecy be the essence of diplomacy 
there can be no doubt that our iplomatic emissaries performed 
their duties with tact and discretion ; for the man in the street, 
although aware that important negotiations were pending and 
important decisions were being arrived at, received no informa- 
tion that was likely to lead to an outburst of popular feeling 
in the country. His enthusiasms or dishkes, if he had any, 
were carefully avoided. 

Germany, whilst abandoning her daims to the construction 
of the Bagdad-Basra section and agreeing that this portion 
might be built under international control, nevertheless 
stipulated that the share to be given to the Bagdad Railway 
Company should not be less than that assigned to any other 
country, and further that the share of the Turkish Government 
should not be less than forty per cent. — ^thus establishing 
a preponderance for Germano-TurMsh influence. This condition 
was naturally unacceptable to Great Britain, for the Turkish 
Government having regained its liberty of action regarding 
the section of the railway between Bagdad and the Persian 
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Gulf, “ His Majesty’s Government now wish to arrive at a 
settlement which would remove all apprehension that the 
Bagdad railway and its terminus would create diplomatic 
friction between the parties interested ” * — ^a feeling to which 
the German condition certainly would not conduce. 

In the meantime, by the Potsdam agreement arrived at 
during the meeting of Tsar and Kaiser in November 1910, 
Russia finally decided that she did not desire to have any 
voice in the control of any portion of the Bagdad railway, and 
in return for stipulations safeguarding Russian interests agreed 
not to place any difficulties in the way of the scheme. The 
true reason for the withdrawal was, however, an arrangement 
whereby Germany agreed not to oppose the construction by 
Russia of a railway in the north of Persia if she mig ht be 
permitted to build a railway from Bagdad to Khanekin, an 
important city on the Persian borders from which it was 
eventually intended to construct a line to Teheran. Had thig 
been done a severe blow would have been struck at British 
trading interests in this quarter, for the Bagdad-Khanekin 
trade route had been developed exclusively by Englishmen, 
and our trade over it already amoimted to more than one million 
sterling a year, compared with less than ^100,000 as the value 
of the goods contributed by all other European countries, f 
Whatever was the nature of the agreement vdth Russia, her 
withdrawal tended to weaken British influence and eventually 
led to the abandonment of any British claim to participation 
in the construction of the Bagdad-Basra section. 

For two more years the long and tedious negotiations with 
the Turkish Government continued in their secret courses, 
but matters began to move when, in February 1913, Hakki 
Pasha arrived in London in order to expedite the discussion 
between Great Britain and the Porte. A number of conventions 
were prepared, and on May 30 Sir Edward Grey made an 
important announcement as to the scope of draft agreements 
with the Turkish Government. The object of the Porte in 
thus hastening the negotiations had been twofold — ^to remove 
British objections to the proposed increase in the Turkish 
customs duties and to enable Germany to carry the railway as 

Speech by Lord Morley in the House of Lords, March 22, 1911. 
t Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1911, p. 233. 
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fax as Basra. The increase of the customs dues, which directly 
or indirectly would he applied to the construction of the 
railway, had to be vetoed unless British interests were pro- 
tected by some binding agreement. 

In the preparation of the new conventionsTthe spirit of 
compromise came to the aid of the German financiers who 
were sheltering behind the skirts of the Turks. Great Britain 
not only recognized the suzerainty of the Porte over Koweit, 
which was to be an autonomous district of the Ottoman Empire, 
but also definitely left to Germany the construction of the 
section as far as Basra. In return for these concessions, the 
Porte (a) engaged not to interfere with the mtemal affairs of 
Koweit and explicitly recognized the validity of the concessions 
concluded between the Sheikh and the British Government ; 
(6) abandoned its pretensions to suzerainty over the Peninsula 
of A1 Katr, the Bahrein Islands, Muscat, and the territories 
of the Trucial Chiefs in the Persian Gulf ; (c) and recognized 
the right of Great Britain to undertake in the future, as in the 
past, the duty of policing, buoying, and lighting the Gulf. 
In addition there were to be two British directors on the 
Railway Board as a guarantee against differential rates. 

The agreement outlined by Sir Edward Grey also recognized 
that " the navigation of the river up to and beyond Bagdad 
is a substantial British interest which may be developed and 
consolidated.” If Basra were to be the terminus of the railway, 
the settlement of the long-standing diShculties connected with 
the navigation of the Shatt-al-Arab was an urgent necessity, 
especially as in the Karun River, which flows into the Shatt-al- 
Arab, Great Britain had direct and highly important interests. 
The value of these interests need not be enlarged upon here, 
but it is satisfactory to notice m connexion with the successful 
German drive across Asia Minor to Basra that she failed in 
two important respects ; (i) to secure the harbour of Koweit, 
( 2 ) to obtain the control of the immensely valuable oil-fields 
iu the delta of the Euphrates River and particularly in the 
neighbourhood of the Karun River. These petroliferous areas 
of enormous richness, where as much oil was running to waste 
in one day as is produced in Canada in a year, were being 
devdoped by a company on behalf of our own Government. 
The territories of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company formed a 
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tempting bait for the Germans, but they were too late to secure 
their possession.* 

The prelimary arrangement with Turkey was heralded in 
Germany as a triumph for German diplomacy. The Berliner 
Tageblatt on December 29, 1913, stated that " for years this 
undertaking has threatened to become a bone of contention 
between Russia, England, and Germany. The German 
Government has now, through its cleverness and tenacity, 
succeeded in removing all differences, and in bringing the line 
altogether into German possession.” This is nothing more than 
a statement of fact. Without blaming our own diplomacy 
in the matter unduly or emphasising its want of continuity 
and excess of vacillation, a measure of respect cannot be withheld 
from German statecraft which during the whole proceedings 
connected with the railway, financial and diplomatic, displayed 
an adroitness in meeting and overcoming the opposition of 
Great Britain, France, and Russia that showed the Gennans 
to be able, if not masterly, negotiators. The position was 
doubtless turned to their advantage in many ways by events 
in the larger sphere of world-pohtics, but nevertheless the 
difficulties in the way of the Germans were sufficiently pronounced 
to have turned aside any diplomatists but the most tenacious 
and persistent. 

The sudden outbreak of war in August 1914 put an end to 
the Anglo-German negotiations. An arrangement with Germany 
had become necessary after the negotiations with Turkey had 
been concluded. The former negotiations had been strictly 
with the Porte as a sovereign Power, though nevertheless 
Germany had been consulted at every step. “ Hakki Pasha,” 
stated " Asiaticus ” in the National Review,] “ who handled all 
the negotiations with the Foreign Office, though nominally 

* The dispatch of the Admiralty Oil Commission in 1913 mnst have 
been a severe blow to the Germans, for not only was it reported that the 
areas around the Karun River were of exceptional richness but also that oil 
was to be found in many portions of the Persian Gulf littoral, at Koweit, 
Burgan, Bahrein, DaliM, Lingeh, Kishm, and Sirim — all places which but 
for British foresight might have fallen into the hands of Germany. It may 
be noted that the pipes bringing the oil from the fields to the port of Abada 
^d the Persian Gulf were cut by Persian tribesmen, acting under German 
instigation, on February 5, 1915 — a poor but annoying revenge for the loss 
of the fields. 

t March 1915, 
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the representative of Turkey, in reality represented Germany. 
He never took any step while he was in London without 
consulting the German Embassy, and no decision was agreed to 
without reference to the German Foreign Office.” 

Little is known about the negotiations carried on between 
Berlin and London subsequent to the agreement with Turkey, 
but on June 15, 1914, six weeks before the war, the following 
Reuter telegram from Berlin was published in the English 
Press : “ The Anglo-German agreement regarding the Bagdad 
railway and Mesopotamia has been initialled in London by 
Sir Edward Grey and Prince Lichnowsky, the German 
Ambassador. A complete understanding has been reached 
on all points at issue. The agreement will not come into 
force until after the conclusion of the negotiations with Turkey, 
as on some material points the assent of the Porte will be 
necessary. The contents of the agreement can, therefore, not 
be divulged at present.” On June 29 Sir Edward Grey 
briefly announced : " We have made various agreements with 
Turkey ; we have made agreements also with Germany 
separately on the Bagdad railway and some kindred matters. 
We have also made agreements with Turkey about the Bagdad 
railway and kindred matters, and about the Persian Gulf 
generally.” And there the matter rested until the stem 
arbitrament of war cut short aU negotiations and left the 
imsigned documents to their rest in the pigeon-holes of the 
Foreign Office, from which it is to be hoped they will never 
be withdrawn. 

“ In tracing the development of German expansion in Asia,” 
states Mr. Sarolea in his book on Anglo-German relations, 

“ we shall find one additional proof of the absurdity of the 
German grievance that England has pursued a policy systemati- 
cally hostile to Germany. We shall see that in the case of 
the Bagdad railway not only have the Powers of the Entente 
Cordiale done nothing to oppose Germany, but that French 
statesmen have again and again promoted German claims, 
and that England in her desire to conciliate her neighbours 
has betrayed some vital imperial interests, and has allowed 
Germany to assume a formidable position, threatening both 
Egypt and India, a position from which she is not Hkdy to 
retreat, and yet from which she will have to retreat if an armed 
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conflict is to be avoided.” An examination of the Bagdad 
negotiations reveals the justice of this contention. 

At the commencement of the Bagdad troubles Great Britain, 
Russia, and France had almost equal claims to participation 
in the enterprise, but each in turn abandoned these claims in 
favour of Germany, whose interests in reality bore no com- 
parison with those of the Entente Powers. Russia, who in 
1900 had been able to divert the line to the southward,* 
withdrew all opposition ten years later. France, by the 
agreement of February 15, 1914, in exchange for the recognition 
of a railway “ sphere of action ” in the north and north-west 
of Anatolia and in Sjnia, definitely withdrew from participation 
in the Bagdad railway,t and Great Britain, as has been seen, 
withdrew all opposition in 1911, and only safeguarded her 
special and unique position in the Persian Gulf. 

The Bagdad railway, which has been a continuous menace 
to the peace of Europe during the last ten years, was not 
completed at the outbreak of the war. The line starts from 
the palatial railway station at Haidar Pasha on the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosphorus, and passing through Konia (Iconium), 
one of the most ancient and important cities of Asia Minor, 
proceeds over a level plain to Bulgurlu (reached in 1904), a 
few imles beyond Eregh, where commences the gradual ascent 
into the foothills of the Taurus Mountains. There for some 
years the rails remained poised over the edge of the desert 
because the German financiers who had pocketed considerable 
sums over the construction of the railway across the less 
dififlcult country were not disposed to disburse their savings 
by squandering money in the mountainous Taurus region. 
But financial difficulties were overcome and within the past 
two and a half years the line has been carried through the 
country between Eregh and Adana by a series of tunnels, bridges, 
and viaducts. The Baghtche Tunnel (16,028 feet long), un- 
doubtedly the most important work in railway construction in 
Turkey, was almost completed at the end of 1915. The construc- 
tion of this tunnel, through the Amanus Mountains, was a most 

* It has been stated that this portion of the line, which was constructed 
as far as Angora, has during the war been continued to Sivas, which is on 
the direct route to the fortress of Erzerum. 

t L'Allemagne d*Outre-Mer/' by Camille Fidel, 1915, p. 59. 
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notable achievement, and when other tunnels between Aleppo 
and Konia are finished the way towards the Egyptian frontier 
wiU be open to the passage of Turkish troops. The total length 
of the tunnels it has been necessary to construct in this small 
section is not less than 26,250 feet. At the present moment 
(March 1915) work on those portions of the line which were 
being constructed before the war began has been completed. 
Between Aleppo and Bagdad two sections of the railway have 
been completely finished and are now in use. They are the 
section from Mostimie (Mustimie) to Ras-al-Ain (about 186 
miles), and the section from Samarra to Bagdad (about 88 nules). 
Between these two sections lies the stretch of line from Ras-al-Ain 
to Mossul and hence to Samarra, about 366 miles long. Of 
the total length of 1510 miles from Haidar Pasha to Bagdad 
1117 nules are already in use, leaving only a comparatively 
small distance to be covered.* 

In another chapter attention has been directed to the French 
railways in Syria, but it should here be stated that not only has 
the German company secured the concession of the Trans- 
Mesopotamian highway, but it also obtained control of most 
of the branch railways already in existence. Two of the most 
important, which were in the hands of the French, were bought 
up — ^the line from Smyrna to Afirm-Karahessai, the most direct 
trade route into the interior of Anatolia, and the railway from 
Adana to Mersina giving access to the Gulf of Alexandretta. 
The Hedjaz line, to which too little attention has been given 
in this country, designed ostensibly for the pilgrim trafiGic to 
Mecca but in reality a strategical railway of considerable im- 
portance intended to strengthen the Sultan’s hold over the semi- 
independent tribes of Southern Arabia,! was commenced in 
the year 1900. 

This railway follows the old Derb-el-Haj, or pilgrim route, 

* Quoted by tbe Daily Telegraph (January 26, 1916) from the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt. 

■f For many years Turkish, influence in Arabia has been on the wane. 
In a paper by Mr. Archibald J. Dunn on ** British Interests in the Persian 
Gulf," read before the Central Asian Society in 1907, the author stated that 
" it would seem that Arabia is practically lost to the Sultan, for the Arab 
troops have repeatedly defeated the Imperial forces under Feizi Pasha, with 
heavy losses." A strong movement was engineered in 1905 for the formation 
of an independent Arabian kingdom under a sovereign who would be the 
" religious Caliph " of all Moslems. 
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from Asia Minor to Mecca, and starting from Hamah, where 
it joins the railway from Aleppo, rms due south to Damascus, 
whence it is continued into the deserts of Arabia, passing within 
easy distance of Eg3^t.* It has been arranged that a branch 
built from Rayak, north of Damascus, was to have been carried 
to -within a short distance of the Egyptian frontier,! but this, 
fortunately, had not been done at the outbreak of the war. J The 
full strategical importance of the narrow-gauge Hedjaz railway 
has only recently been appreciated. The significance of a railway 
connecting Aleppo with Mecca was quickly recognized by the 
Germans. No less an authority than von der Goltz pointed out 
the importance of this line. “ The great distance dividing the 
southern provinces from the rest of the Empire,” he wrote, 
“ was not the only difficulty in holding them in control, but it 
made Turkey unable to concentrate her strength in case of 
great danger in the north. It must not be forgotten that the 
Osmanlie Empire in all former wars on the Danube and Balkans 
has only been able to utilize half her forces. Not oiily did 
the far-off Asiatic provinces not contribute men, but they, on the 
contrary, necessitated strong reinforcements to prevent the 
danger of their being tempted into rebellion. This will be 
quite changed when the railroads to the Persian Gulf and the 
centre portions of the Red Sea are made. The Empire wfil then 
be in a way rejuvenated and have renewed strength.” § The 
Hedjaz railway, which was thus to become one of the instruments 
of Turkish regeneration, was started as a national and almost 
holy work by the Ottoman Government. All Turkish officials, 
whether Mohammedan or Christian, were compelled to pay one 
month’s salary towards the cost, and aU followers of the Prophet 
were asked to aid in the work. In this way and by other means 
about ;£ 3 , 000,000 was raised. || It must, however, be recognized 
that the Hedjaz railway in its present condition is not of the 
same military value as the well-constructed broad-gauge railways 
of Europe. The line running from Aleppo to Rayak, where is 

* A good account of the Hedjaz railway was contributed by Angus 
Hamilton to the United Service Magazine in 1908. 

t Pratt, p. 335. 

t The railway has since been constructed as far as Beersheba, 

§ Quoted from the preface to a book by Auler Pasha, by Angus Hamilton, 
in his " Problems of the Middle East,** 1909, pp. 274-5. 

I) Hamilton, op, cit., p. 276. 
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the junction with the railway to Beirut, is the weakest part of 
the system, as the gradients are steep and trains merely consist 
of three or four carriages each and the gauge is one metre only.* 
Moreover, farther south, especially when Mezerib has been 
passed, there are great dif&culties in connexion with the supply 
of water and especially owing to the want of fuel. These 
difficulties would doubtless be overcome in time, but at present 
they are serious factors militating against the military value of 
the railway to Mecca, f 

In conclusion it should be rmderstood that the scheme 
which is generally known as the Bagdad railway in reality em- 
braces three separate and distinct regions of Asiatic Turkey : 
Anatolia, Syria and Palestine, and Mesopotamia. These regions 
the Germans had marked as their own. Whilst in the earlier 
phases of the Bagdad idea German attention was mainly devoted 
to the desirability of the economic conquest of Anatolia and the 
settlement of German colonists along the route of the railway — 
a proceeding which was vetoed by the Sultan — German ideas 
gradually widened until they embraced the whole extent of the 
Sultan’s territories in Asiastic Turkey. Diplomacy having 
long ago failed to hold in check the aggressive tendencies of 
modern Teutonism, nothing, save the war, would have pre- 
vented the fulfilment of these aims, which were to be accom- 
plished through the instrumentality of rad-power in the con- 
struction of railways towards the Persian Gulf in one direction 
and the Red Sea in the other. 

* Times f Marcli 17, 1916, ** The Main Lines of Turkish Communications 
in Asia/* 

t Recently portions of the Hedjaz railway to the north of Medina have 
been destroyed by the Arabs in order to prevent the transport of Turkish 
troops towards Mecca. 



CHAPTER IV 

GERMANY AND THE PERSIAN GULF 

The Persian Gulf, the most ancient of maritime commercial 
routes, whose waters were at one time crowded with the shipping 
of Antiquity and will again in all probability carry a not incon- 
siderable portion of the commerce passing between East and 
West, bears in some respects a close analogy to the Adriatic 
Sea. Not only has the possession of the Gulf become one of 
the main objects of Germanic policy, a desired and most desirable 
acquisition for any Power that intends to dominate Central 
Europe and to control the commercial routes to the East, but 
in its geographical position and in many of its topographical 
features it bears a striking resemblance to the western waterway. 
If we imagine Asia Minor and Persia to represent Austria- 
Hungary and the Balkans, the similarity immediately becomes 
apparent. 

“ The strategic position of Persia," states Professor Usher, 
“ is of great significance. Her territory marches with the boun- 
daries of Asia Minor and flanks the Bagdad railway and the rich 
district of the Tigris and Euphrates upon which England has 
long had designs. It controls the northern coast of the Persian 
Gulf, the coast road to India, the most important harbours, and, 
from a military point of view, is absolutely essential to the 
safety of the English in India. On the other hand the roads 
to the Black and Caspian Seas, the Persian Gulf, and South- 
Western Asia aH pass through Persia, whose condition becomes, 
therefore, a matter of the utmost importance to England and 
to Russia, ... It is obvious that Persia is of importance to 
England and to Russia, neither of whom is willing to allow the 
other exclusive possession, and neither of whom can permit that 
territory to fall into the hands of people unwilling to recognize 
their interests." * 

* Pan-Germanism,” by R. G. Usher, p. 165. 
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The hinterland of the Persian Gulf, therefore, like the 
territory lying to the north and east of the Adriatic Sea, is a 
natural avenue of trafl&c from other more populous and more 
highly developed regions. The struggle for the possession of 
this maritime avenue, like the struggles for the Adriatic, has been 
dictated by the necessities of a people in the course of a national 
and expansive regeneration, and as the economic and strategical 
significance of the Gulf was fuUy revealed it became a question 
whe ther it should be controlled by Russia, with her imperative 
needs for a window to the south, dreamed of by the great Peter 
when he established the Muscovite Empire upon the Baltic ; by 
Germany, who was seeking a direct route to the East in order 
to carry her commercial forces to the gates of India ; or by Great 
Britain, whose long-established interests in her great eastern 
dependency gave her a clear right to protect that Empire against 

foreign attack. _ . 

If we compare the topographical features of the Adnatic 
and Persian Gulf, we shall be struck by two great similarities. 
Both form wiain avenues for maritime trafi&c, leading in a south- 
easterly direction to rich territories offering every inducem^t 
to commercial enterprise — ^the one leading to Asia Minor, S37na, 
and Mesopotamia ; the other conducting the merchant to India, 
Ceylon, and the Far East. In both cases, too, the western 
shores are wanting in good natural harbours, whilst the eastern 
coasts are indented and backed by ranges of mountains ; and 
in both cases the exit is controlled by a comparatively narrow 
passage, the Straits of Otranto and Ommz respectivdy. In 
the north of the Gulf, with respect to their commercial and 
strategic importance, Basra and Koweit roughly correspond 
to Venice and Trieste, whilst Valona (Avlona) and Bunder Abbas, 
sheltering behind the island of Kishm, r^pectively dominate 
the exits of the two seas. Farther south, in the Gulf of Oman, 
the city of Muscat, situated around its land-locked haxboyir, 
occupies a position somewhat similar to that of Malta with 
respect to the sea-route from the Adriatic, and capable, in the 
hands of a strong Power, of commanding the whole of the trade 
passing through the Persian Gulf.* With these simfiarities there 


* In ttiis connexion the extreme heat of the stretch of coast l^tween 
Muscat and the peninsula of A1 Katai must he taken into account " B^^ond 
the unscalable heights of Musendam which stand sentoel over the en^^ce 
to the ^Slf," states Mr. Lovat Fraser in his “ India under Curzon and After, 
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is, nevertheless, one great difference. No great navigable river 
system falls into the Adriatic whereas the Persian Gulf receives 
the waters of two of the greatest and most celebrated rivers, the 
Euphrates and Tigris, with their respective tributaries, which 
form a noble estuary at the head of the Gulf. 

The importance of the Persian Gulf is, of course, intimately 
connected with the completion of the through routes of com- 
munication with Europe. The construction of the Bagdad 
railway and its continuation to Basra would at once render 
the Gulf a highway of the greatest importance, but the continua- 
tion of the railways of Caucasia into Persia would enormously 
enhance its value. At present these lines run from Poti and 
Batum on the Black Sea to Tiflis and thence in one direction 
to Baku, on the Caspian, and in the other through Alexandropol 
to Julfa on the Persian borders. From this point the line has 
recently been continued to Tabriz, whence it is suggested that 
it should be constructed to Kasvin, which is on the proposed 
route from Baku, along the Caspian, through Resht to Teheran. 
That city is the proposed termination of the railway to Khanekin 
and Bagdad, from a point on which route the line would be con- 
structed to Mohammerah on the Shatt-al-Arab below Basra. 
In this connexion it will be remembered that Sir Edward Grey 
stated on May 30, 1913, that the British Government was 
supporting the application of a British syndicate to construct a 
railway from Mohammerah to Khoramabad, and that it was no 
longer the Government’s intention to oppose the construction 
of this railway. * The last line, continued to Kermanshah, would 
supply the necessary commimication with the Persian Gulf and 
in adition would traverse the rich oil regions in the hands of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. Without entering into the intricate 
questions coimected with the construction of the Trans-Persian 
railway, political, economic, and strategic, from Teheran to 
Karachi,t it is apparent that the building of the lines already 

“ is the -wondrous tropical fiord of Elphinstone Inlet, nineteen miles long, 
probably the hottest place on earth, a majestic solitude of mountains and 
deep waters, where -the hardiest of men cannot live the whole year round. . . . 
To penetrate -these torrid retreats is to reach -the londiest and most desolate 
places in -the world ; yet, if thdr climate -were less intolerable they would 
shdter the whole Bri-tish Fleet.” 

♦ Now under construction. 

-f On -this question see -the Paper read before the Cen-tral Asian Society 
on February 8, 1911, by Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Yate, entitled "The 
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indicated would produce an enormous economic effect in the 
Persian Gulf, and would provide a greatly needed outlet for 
Russian trade in this quarter. They would, moreover, counter- 
act the effect of the Bagdad railway by establishing alternative 
routes through the Black Sea or across the Caucasus. 

In view of these possibilities and in consequence of our long- 
established interests in India, the control of the waterway 
leading directly to the western coasts of India has become, 
during recent years, one of the most important questions in 
world-policy. Until the plans of Germany in connexion with 
the Bagdad railway became fully revealed, and even until the 
conclusion of the agreement whereby the respective interests 
of Russia and Great Britain in Persia were finally defined, the 
chief danger to British interests seemed to lie in the expansion 
of Russia towards the south-east, and the possibility that this 
movement would ultimately threaten the stability and safety 
of our Indian Empire. The preservation of our privileged 
position in the Gulf became, therefore, a matter of supreme 
importance, and no British Government dared to sacrifice, 
either to the sentimental claims of party or to the demands of a 
peace-at-any-price faction, our interests in these waters. The 
Indian Government adopted a firm attitude on this point, and the 
Foreign Office, which in the past has so frequently appeared to 
take the line of least resistance, was emboldened to follow a 
policy that would have delighted the heart of Palmerston. In 
whatever way British interests may have been sacrificed in 
Persia itself, owing to the larger necessity for meeting half- 
way the aspirations of a Power whom it would have been folly 
to antagonize; in the Persian Gulf, at least, there has been 
very little or no weakening. This has been due, during recent 
years, in no small measure to the attitude of Lord Curzon, whose 
masterly grasp of Eastern affairs has been an asset of extreme 
importance to British imperialism. 

The strategic significance of the Gulf has been recognized 
by the most diverse authorities. In 1902 the American Admiral 
A. T. Mahan, one of the best authorities upon the relation of sea- 
power to imperialism, wrote that “ the control of the Persian 
Gulf by a foreign State of considerable naval potentiality, a 

Proposed Trans-Persian Railway/* and the article in Questions Diplomatiques 
for April i6, 1911, by M. Saulve, entitled “ Le Transiranien.** 


F 
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‘ fleet in being ’ there based upon a strong military port, would 
reproduce the relations of Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Malta to the 
Mediterranean. It would flank all the routes to the farther 
East, to India, and to Australia, the last two actually internal 
to the Empire, regarded as a political system ; and although at 
present Great Britain unquestionably could check such a fleet, 
so placed, by a division of her own, it might weU require a detach- 
ment large enough to affect seriously the general strength of her 
naval position.” * In the same year a German writer stated 
that “ if the Persian Gulf becomes the permanent possession of a 
foreign Power, and if, moreover, the Bagdad railway is opened 
to the commerce of the world and to communications by new 
lines of transport, from the West to the East or vice versa, not 
only will the economic position of England be changed, but her 
military importance in Asia will undergo a transformation and 
a most unfavourable development ” f ; whilst the late Homer Lea 
expressed similar opinions. It was, therefore, a necessity to 
prevent any Power establishing a naval base in these regions, 
and to this end British policy in the East has been primarily 
directed, not in any dog-in-the-manger policy, but in the same 
spirit that would prevent the estabhshment of a foreign base 
on the banks of the Thames — ^the Persian Gulf being the Indian 
Thames and occupjdng in some respects towards India the same 
position as that river does towards London. 

Great Britain has always been at cross-purposes with other 
nations in the Persian Gulf. For the last sixty years the waters 
that divide Arabia from Persia, one of the two buffer States 
between Europe and our Indian Empire, have been the scene 
of constant political intrigue on the part of four Great Powers 
having, or professing to have, special interests in these regions. 
Of these Russia has been the most formidable rival whom 
British diplomatists have had to keep at bay ; but of late years 
it has been Turkey, backed by strong and generally secret German 
influences, and Germany herself who have attempted to advance 
into Persian waters. 

The importance of preventing any strong military Power 
from acquiring a dominating influence either in Southern Persia, 

* Retrospect and Prospect,” by A. T. Maban, pp. 224-5. 

f Iniernationale Revue itber die Gesammelen Armeen und FloUen, June 
1902. 
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Mesopotamia, or Eastern Arabia was recognized early in the 
last century when Great Britain, acting on the advice of Indian 
of&cials, entered into treaty relations with the rulers of the several 
States upon the shores of the Persian Gulf. Oman, with its 
capital Muscat, lying at the most important strategic point of 
Eastern Arabia, at an early period fell under British influence ; 
but other States, such as the Bahrein Islands, the centre of the 
important Persian Gulf pearl-fisheries, and Koweit, the best 
harbour at the northern end of the Gulf, were also attached to the 
British orbit by strong political and commercial bonds. The 
value of Muscat is due to its position as a sally-port at the 
entrance to the Gulf whence aH shipping passing that way 
could be easily attacked by a “ fleet in being.” For centuries 
before the age of steam Muscat dominated the surrounding 
littoral and its rulers gradually extended their influence until 
they controlled not only the adjacent coasts but also the greater 
portion of the East African littoral and erected a great maritime 
and trading State whose interests were centred in the Arabian 
and Indian Seas. Especially after the decline of the Portuguese 
Empire in the East did the commercial importance of Muscat, 
with its outpost at Zanzibar, become established. 

But with the firmer control of these waters by British sea- 
power the importance of Oman gradually declined, and during 
the nineteenth century its foreign and commercial interests 
became almost exclusively British. The State was practically 
under the suzeranity of the Indian Government, and though 
it was not a political dependency like Aden, it nevertheless 
came to occupy a position which brought it within the British 
orbit. Although both France and Great Britain mutually 
pledged themselves, tmder the treaty of 1862, to preserve the 
independence of the Sultanates of Oman and of Zanzibar,* 
the former Power endeavoured, during the period when we were 
consolidating our position at Zanzibar, to establish a coaling- 
station at Muscat, f The French Consul, M. Ottair, succeeded 

* Zanzibar became a British protectorate in 1890. See " The Germans 
and Africa/’ 

t The treaty of March 10, 1862, was as follows : ” H.M, the French 
Emperor and H.M. the Qneen of Great Britain and Ireland, taking into 
consideration the importance of maintaining the independence of the Sultan 
of Muscat on the one part and the independence of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
on the other part, have deemed it advisable to engage reciprocally to respect 
the independence of these two princes.” (Dubois, op, cit., p. 704.) 
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in obtaining the support of the Sultan and the confidence of 
many of the local Sheikhs, and in November 1898 it was an- 
nounced in the Journal des DSbats that France had secured a 
coaling-station at Bunder Jisseh (Bandar Jissa), a land-locked 
bay, protected by a precipitous island three miles long and 
capable of being fortified, about five miles south-east of Muscat. 
Colonel Meade, the Political Resident, arrived in the Persian 
Gulf in February 1899, and was instructed to insist upon the 
revocation of the agreement, whilst Admiral Douglas, in H.M.S. 
Edijse, was sent by Lord Curzon, who had recently become 
Viceroy of India, to support this demand. This action was 
based on a secret agreement with the Sultan, made in 1891, by 
which he promised not to permit any foreign Power to occupy 
any part of the State of Oman. The matter caused some 
excitement in France, and an affair that at one time seemed 
likely to create serious trouble was amicably settled.* 

The attempt on the part of France, justified on the grounds 
that Great Britain already had a coaling-station at the entrance 
to Muscat Harbour, and that both possessed equal rights in 
Oman, was nevertheless an endeavour to establish a base near 
the Persian Gulf, and Lord Curzon’s action on this occasion 
was fully justified by our privileged position in these waters. 
“ I should regard,” he had written in his book on Persia, “ the 
concession of a port upon the Persian Gulf to Russia by any 
Power as a deliberate insult to Great Britain, as a wanton 
rupture of the status quo, and as an intentional provocation 
to war ; and I should impeach the British Minister who was 
guilty of acquiescing in such a surrender as a traitor to his 
coimtry.” Lord Curzon’s words applied, of course, equally 
to France and Germany. Britain claimed and exercised a 
paramount influence in these regions. For these reasons she 
withstood the then pressing danger of a Russian advance 
through Persia and checked the Russian diplomatic and 

* To illustrate how history is interpreted it may be stated that Mr. Lovat 
Fraser writes in his book that M. I)elcass6 said that the threat to bombard 
Muscat had been due to the "incorrect and spontaneous intervention of 
local agents/' whilst M. Dubois states that the British Government expressed 
its regret for “ Tintervention aussi incorrecte que spontan^e du vice-roi 
des Indes." If the meaning of M. Delcass^'s words be that attributed to 
them by M. Dubois there is no doubt that the British Government promptly 
repudiated such a suggestion. 
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commercial moves equally with those of France, being fully 
aware that the presence of any other Power would inevitably 
lead to friction and might, in certain eventualities, become a 
menace to the safety of the Indian Empire. 

With Russia we came to a friendly understanding in 1907, 
which at the time was generally understood to be at the expense 
of the expiriug and faction-ridden Empire of the Shah. Punch’s 
cartoon representing the British Hon and the Russian bear 
mauling between them an unfortunate Persian cat, whilst the 
first exclaimed, ” You can play with his head and I can play 
with his tail and we can both stroke the small of his back,” 
fairly accurately represented the popular impression of the 
document which divided Persia into three spheres — ^the northern 
assigned as the poHtical and commercial hunting-grounds of 
Russia, the middle district designed to serve as a buffer between 
the two ardent lovers, and the southern portion intended to 
be reserved for the activities of Great Britain. The treaty, 
however, served its purpose and closed the long controversy 
between Great Britain and Russia respecting the exploitation 
of Persia. 

But with respect to Germany the position was very difierent. 
Teutonic intrigues were then but dimly perceived ; for German 
agents worked in the dark and frequently sheltered behind 
the back of Turkey. With Russia, Germany came to some kind 
of imderstanding in I9ii> when she professed to agree to a 
self-denying ordinance (the worth of which has since been 
shown) so far as poHtical and economic concessions in Persia 
were concerned, in return for Russian diplomatic support on 
the Bagdad railway question; but so far as Great Britain 
was concerned there was no operative agreement, for the 
arrangement of 1914 was never definitely concluded. 

Whilst Germany was steadily advancing her interests in 
AnatoHa and Mesopotamia her agents in the Persian Gulf 
were stealthily performing their allotted tasks. German 
intrigues in Persian waters did not commence before the year 
1896, that is, not until Teutonic interests in Turkey were being 
actively fostered. The aims of Germany have been osten- 
tatiously commercial. In reaHty they have also been poHtical 
and designed to obtain for the Fatherland a territorial footing 
in regions where there were no special German interests, in 
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order to prepare the way for the estabKshment of a naval base. 
When Herr 'Wonckhaus, whose agent was recently discovered 
at Bahrein writing a detailed statement of the composition of the 
British forces proceeding to Basra, commenced his operations * 
there were practically no Germans in the Gulf. Wonckhaus 
started trading imder the guise of a dealer in shells and mother- 
of-pearl. He established his depot at Lingah, not far from 
Bunder Abbas, at the southern end of the Gulf, a convenient 
spot for political intrigue with the predatory tribes of Southern 
Persia, and in 1901 removed to the Bahrein Islands — ^the 
political history of which during his residence gives ample 
grounds for reflection. Here he prospered exceedingly and 
within fifteen years the German agent — ^for there can be no 
doubt that Wonckhaus was acting as the representative of 
more highly placed individuals — opened other offices at Basra, 
Bushire, Mohammerah, and Ahwaz, where the houses and 
offices of the firm " were luxuriously furnished. Every month 
they used to remit large sums to the Bagdad railway. Every one 
wondered,” states Major Murphy, "where the money came 
from. ... It is not too much to say that the aims of this firm 
were firstly political and secondly economic, and that its 
representatives were all trained intelligence officers. Owing to 
the menacing attitude of Turkey and the certainty of her being 
eventualy goaded into war by Germany, I had sent off one of 
my gun-nmning agents from Bushire at the beginning of 
September to find out what was going on in the Basra Vilayet. 
... On the plea of making inquiries about a jihad, wMch 
he pretended to be anxious to join, he was allowed to wander 
about the Turkish and Arab camps for nearly six weeks. He 

* In a paper read before the Royal United Service Institution of India, 
Major C. C. R. Murphy revealed the operations of the industrious Wonckhaus. 
“ Shortly after our arrival at Bahrein/' he states, some of us were sent to 
arrest a German named Harling, who was Wonckhaus's agent there. As we 
entered his office he was signing a letter, which was picked up and read. 
It turned out to be a report on the strength and composition of Force D, 
and was addressed to the German Consul at Bushire. It finished with the 
remark that so far only about five thousand troops had come up the Gulf, 
but that ten thousand more were shortly coming from India. Amongst his 
papers we found a copy of another report giving accurate details of General 
Belamain's force. This report had been written and dispatched to Bushire 
within four hours of our arrival at Bahrein.'* (JM.U.S.I. India, October 

1915.) 
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used to watch the Wonckhaus coterie travelling up and down 
the river in the Turkish gunboat Marmaris and showing the 
Turks where to put their guns. This was, of course, long before 
war had broken out.” Wonckhaus, as the first of the German 
traders on the Gulf, deserves a niche in the Temple of Fame, 
and it should be recorded that his commercial work saw fruition 
in the year 1906, when the first vessel of the Hamburg- Amerika 
Line to \usit Persian waters steamed up the Gulf and commenced 
the series of regular sailings that have since taken place. But 
as has been seen his political work continued until the outbreak 
of war. 

In the year following \¥onckhaus’s appearance, Germany 
established a Vice-Consulate at Bushire, when there were 
exactly six Germans in the whole of the Gulf,* and since that 
date the intrigues of Germany in these regions have been 
incessant. The operations of the Germans have been marked 
by the underhanded and insincere, but nevertheless clever, 
diplomacy dear to the Teutonic mind. Turkey, far moie the 
" mauled cat ” than was the Persia of Punch’s cartoon, was 
constantly drawn into the game, especially at Koweit, Bahrein, 
the small island of Halul, in the centre of the Gulf, and on the 
Karun River. The story of German intrigues on the Gulf 
has been well told in “ The Times History of the War,”t and 
the full history would occupy too much space to be related 
in this volume. 

In 1899, when the German Emperor was seeking concessions 
at Constantinople and appearing as a commercial Tannhauser 
at Damascus, the German cruiser Arcona paid a visit to 
the Gulf ports, made elaborate soundings, carefully surveyed 
all Kkely spots for the establishment of a harbour, and demon- 
strated to the natives the power of Imperial Germany. It 
was generally understood that the cruiser was seeking for a 
suitable terminus for the Bagdad railway. 

But the Indian Government was now fully alive to the 
new danger that threatened British interests in these regions. 
Accordingly in January 1899 Lieut.-Col. M. J. Meade, 
British Resident in the Persian Gulf, who was then at Bushire, 
received orders to proceed at once to Koweit and to endeavour 

* Lovat Fraser, op, cit,, p. 93. 

f ” TM Times History of tlie War/' Part XXIX. 
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to get the Sheikh to agree not to cede, in any way whatever, 
any of his territory to a foreign Power without the knowledge 
and permission of the British Government. As secrecy was all- 
important the British Resident first went on a shooting trip 
to a neighbouring island and crossed over to Koweit during 
the night,* A Turkish corvette lay at anchor in the harbour 
and an attempt was made to prevent communication with the 
Sheikh, who, states Lieut.-Col. Meade, " wanted to be brought 
under our protection and to be guarded against the Turks, 
for whom he had, or at any rate professed to have, a great 
hatred.” The Sheikh entered into an agreement with the 
British Government and later he accepted a British Resident 
at Koweit. The exact terms of the agreement have not been 
made public, but they were sufficiently indicated by Mr. Balfour’s 
reference on April 8, 1903, to ” territories of a Sheikh whom 
we have under our special protection and with whom we have 
special treaties.” 

The position of Koweit, with its natural harbour — ^a bay 
about twenty miles in length and ten miles in width, some 
distance to the south of the Shatt-al-Arab — ^renders it of 
peculiar strategic and commercial importance. For many 
years the Turks, who had been endeavouring to extend their 
influence over the Arab tribes of Eastern Arabia, had been 
trying to get this district within their power ; but the Sheikh 
had stubbornly refused to acknowledge their suzerainty and 
had resolutely preserved his independence. The action of 
Colonel Meade in according to the Sheikh the protection of the 
British Government strengthened his position and enabled 
him to withstand the aggressions that were to follow. 

Early in 1900, Herr Stemrich, who was then German Consul- 
General at Constantinople and subsequently became Minister 
at Teheran, came overland at the head of a mission which 
was making a rough survey of the proposed route of the Bagdad 
railway and arrived at Koweit. Here the German mission 
attempted to buy twenty square miles of the coast for the 
terminus of the Bagdad railway, but in spite of German and 

* In a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette on January 25, 1916, Lieut.-Col. 
Meade gives an account of this mission. 

t This mission, in addition to Stemrich, consisted of the engineers Macken- 
sen, von Kapp, and Habich, and was also accompanied by Major Morgen, 
Military Attach^ at Constantinople, 
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Turkish pressure the Sheikh resolutely refused to part with 
any of his possessions, and the Germans were obliged to retire 
discomfited, having been outwitted by Lord Curzon, to whom 
must be ascribed the credit of the agreement concluded in the 
previous year.* 

This (hrect rebuff to Germany led to a renewal of Turkish 
attempts to obtain control of Koweit. For many years the 
Sultan had claimed a kind of protectorate over the territory, 
which, according to Mr. Lovat Fraser, who has examined the 
available evidence, was never more than a “ polite fiction,” 
inasmuch as although the Sheikh had paid a sttipII tribute to 
the Porte such payment had been intermittent and was in 
reality only a recognition of “ that Hl-defimed though tangible 
respect which most Mussulman magnates proffer to one who, 
whether he be Khalifa or not, is stiH the greatest monarch in 
Islam.”f Early in 1901 a Turkish corvette steamed into 
Koweit harbour and its commander announced to the .Sheikh 
that he proposed to take possession of the town on behalf of 
his Imperial Master, but a British cruiser was fortunately in 
the harbour, and after a short but sharp parley the Turks 
withdrew, only to return later in the year with a high Turkish 
official, whom it was proposed to leave as the representative 
of the Sultan. But again a British naval officer intervened, 
upon his own responsibihty, J and the Sultan’s envoy was ordered 
to depart. Other endeavours were made to seize Koweit, 
or at least to secure the recognition of the Sultan’s authority, 
but the British Government, realizing that Germany was 
instigating all these attempts, supported the Sheikh, and the 
Koweit question remained a matter for diplomatic correspon- 
dence and was only settled by the inoperative agreement 
of 1914. 

In the meantime, however, an attempt, this time successful, 
was made to establish Turkish posts on Bubian, an island 

* Colonel Meade states in his letter : It is, however, a question whether 
the real author of our timely interference was not the then Viceroy of India, 
Lord Curzon, whose knowledge of, and interest in, all matters pertaining 
to Persia and the countries adjoining it were unequalled. He had not long 
before been at the Foreign Office, and no doubt still influenced its foreign 
policy not a little/' 

t Lovat Fraser, ap. cit.t p. 98. 

X Lovat Fraser, 
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about twenty-six miles long, which on the north side commanded 
the harbour of Koweit. Here, between the island and the 
shore, a long and deep inlet, the Khor Abdalla, seemed to 
offer a safe anchorage for German vessels. Owing to a piece of 
sharp practice on the part of the Kaiser, the British Government, 
after making a formal protest, failed to support the Sheikh 
of Koweit in his claim for protection against this new encroach- 
ment and the Turkish posts were allowed to remain.* 

Other attempts were made to establish a German station in 
the Persian Gulf. A German syndicate asked for a monopoly 
of the pearl fisheries centring around the Bahrein Islands 
which He near the peninsula of A 1 Katar in a deep bight of the 
Gulf. Here British interests had been safeguarded by treaties 
concluded with the Chief of Bahrein in the years 1820 and 
1856, and particularly by the conventions of 1861 and 1880. 
By the convention of 1861, under which the Chief had engaged 
to abstain from war, piracy, and slavery by sea, on condition 
of British protection, it was enacted that “ the British Resident 
engages that he wHl forthwith take the necessary steps for 
obtaining reparation for every injury proved to have been 
inflicted, or in course of infliction by sea, upon Bahrein or 
upon its dependencies in the Gulf.” By that of 1880, the 
Chief of Bahrein agreed ” to abstain from entering into 
negotiations or making treaties of any sort with any State or 
Government other than the British, without the consent of the 
British Government.” By a further arrangement in 1892 he 
agreed not to sell, mortgage, or otherwise give for occupation, 
any part of his territory save to the British Government. 
Similar agreements had been made with the other petty 
chieftains of the Persian Gulf, who owing to these arrangements 

* In " The Times History of the War," Part XXIX, it is stated that 
" the_ British Emhassy at Constantinople was at that period exceedingly 
inactive, and the Home Government had passed from the ‘ hot ’ fit to the 
' cold ’ fit. An incident which happened at a meeting between King Edward 
and the German Emperor is understood to have contributed to the cdrange. 
The Emperor was eager to talk about Koweit, in which he took a deep and 
direct interest. King Edward was armed with certain notes on a sheet of 
paper. The Emperor asked if he might have the notes, and then promptly, 
but most improperly, recorded them as an official communication. The 
notes contained a questionable admission. It was thought best to condone 
the Emperor's sharp practice, but British policy at Koweit suffered in 
consequence." 
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were generally known as the Trucial Chiefs. Under these 
agreements the position of Great Britain in the Gulf seemed 
to be fully safeguarded, even against so-called commercial 
penetration, and Lord Lansdowne subsequently made the 
position perfectly clear when he announced in the House of 
Lords on May 5, 1903, that ” we should regard the establishment 
of a fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a 
very grave menace to British interests, and we should certainly 
resist it by all the means at our disposal.” This, of course, 
constituted a species of Monroe Doctrine over Persian waters 
and was designed to prevent foreign encroachments in a region 
that was of great strategical importance. Nevertheless the 
Germans attempted to enter into direct negotiations with the 
Sheikh of Bahrein, but they were again warned that British 
interests were to be respected. 

At least three other attempts were made to seciue an entry 
into this region. German agents in Constantinople tried to 
persuade the Sultan to give them a lease of Halul, a small 
island about seventy-one miles from Ras Rakkim, the northern 
point of the peninsula of A 1 Katar, over which the Sultan had 
absolutely no control or even shadowy rights. Rebuffed in this 
direction the Germans sought to establish rights on Abu Musa, 
a small island at the commencement of the Great Pearl Bank 
and containing large deposits of iron oxide, where the firm of 
Wonckhaus, doubtless acting for the Hamburg-Amerika Com- 
pany, acquired from some Arab traders a concession for working 
the mineral deposits. Here they came into open conflict with the 
local Sheikh, and one of their boats flying the German flag was 
fired upon by the Sheikh’s armed retainers. This was, of course, 
one of those incidents desired by the German Foreign Office. 

The German Press was up in arms, there was much talk 
about the insult to the German fiag, and but for the prompt 
action of the British Government an international incident 
would have been manufactured and direct intervention by the 
German Government might have been decided upon. A 
further attempt was made in the region of the Karun River, 
where a Dutchman, acting as the agent of German interests, 
tried to obtain in the territories of the Sheikh of Mphammerah, 
who, under the suzerainty of the Persian Government, controls 
the^country eastward of the river as far as the Hindiyan district 
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and northward to thirty miles above Ahwaz,* a concession 
for an irrigation scheme. 

This important port is visited by vessels of various steam- 
ship lines, including the British India, Hamburg-Amerika, and 
EUerman and Bucknall Companies. The German authorities 
apphed to the Persian Government, but the Sheikh of Moham- 
merah, in whom the rights were really vested, made it clear 
that he was not disposed to allow his sovereignty to be overruled 
by the Persian authorities. 

The handling of these incidents, small in themselves, yet 
of importance as showing the persistent endeavours of Germany 
to obtain a foothold in the Gulf, demonstrate the watchfulness of 
the British Foreign Office, or more probably the sensitiveness 
of the Indian authorities to any encroachments in the Persian 
Gulf. German intrigues, in the guise of commercial adventures, 
could not be tolerated, and up to the outbreak of hostilities 
were successfully resisted. 

If we examine briefly the history of this ancient highway 
we shall see how entirely just was the British claim for dominance 
in these waters. Of the four Powers who have struggled to 
obtain, or to retain, influence in these regions. Great Britain 
alone, by reason of her close and intimate relations with the 
Trudal Chiefs and her long work in suppressing the slave trade 
and in policing the Gulf, has any claim to a privileged position. 
Since the downfall of the Portuguese power and the decline 
of the barren little island of Ormuz, which as Purchas relates 
is a place “ which nature hath made barren ; industry plentiful,” 
from its former splendour as the key to Portugal's empire in 
these regions, to the miserable httle village of about three 
hundred mat huts which it is to-day. Great Britain has 
continuously strengthened her position. " If all the world 
were but a ring, Ormuz the diamond should bring,” sang Sir 
Thomas Herbert in the heyday of Portuguese power ; but 
since that date and throughout the whole of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, with the exception of the short-lived 
incursion of the Dutch and the period of French expansion 
in the East, British ships and British sailors remained supreme 
in Persian waters ; only threatened by the navy of Oman and 
the aggressions of Arab pirates. Turkey had very little influence 
* “ Persian Gnlt Pilot,” p. 295. 
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over the eastern shores of Arabia ; Russia did not succeed in 
establishing her influence in Persia until comparatively recent 
times ; France had no real interests to be safeguarded ; and 
Germany, the parvenu, only appeared on the scenes as an 
intruder without any other claims to recognition except such 
as she could secure by intrigue or by downright bluff. 

Although it would be interesting to trace the devious course 
of German diplomacy in Persia the time has not arrived to 
relate the full story of Teutonic intrigue in the Empire of the 
Shah. As in Turkey, so in Persia, German agents have been 
busy in la5nng the foundations of Weltpolitik, encouraged in 
this course by the fact that Persia, like Asia Minor, is a commercial 
and strategical route of supreme importance. But owing to 
the enormous preponderance of Russian influence in Northern 
Persia the task of German agents has been far more difflcult 
than was the case in AnatoHa, and, moreover, has had to be 
carried on with much more secrecy. 

Germany attempted to secure influence in Persia in three 
directions : economic, educational, and political. In 1907 
the Director of the German Eastern Bank obtained an important 
concession for the opening of a bank in Teheran, with branches 
at Tabriz and other important centres ; and other valuable 
concessions were also granted to the same firm but were 
afterwards annulled on the united protests of Russia and Britain. 
German activities in this direction were mainly directed towards 
securing financial control by means of loans for the establishment 
of German industries. Germany also wished to lend money 
to the Persian Government. Such operations were of course 
legitimate, but they were accompanied by political intrigues 
specially aimed at Great Britain and Russia. In 1907 the 
(^rman Ambassador, alone of aU the representatives of the 
disinterested nationalities, took part in the political crisis, and 
although he was recalled, his successor displayed considerable 
political activity in matters entirely apart from his duties.* 
In October 1907, for instance, an important German school, 
directly supported by the German Government, was opened 
in Teheran. This school, the most important educational 
institute in the capital and the most fruitful source of German 
influence, was subsidized by the German authorities to the 

* Novoe Vremya, November 5, 1914. 
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extent of from £2000 to £2500 annually. The constant disorder 
in Persia, due in some measure to German intrigues, seemed 
to offer an excellent opportunity for the furtherance of Teutonic 
interests ; and the appointment of an armed police force, 
under Swedish ofi&cers, facilitated the work of the secret agents 
of Germany. There can be no doubt that by indirect means 
the Germans secured the appointment of officials well disposed 
towards Teutonic aims. How insidiously they worked and 
how industriously they prepared their plans was revealed on 
the outbreak of war, when many of these Swedish officers threw 
in their lot with the Germans and took part in the attempt to 
bring Persia into the war on the side of the Central Powers. 
Lord Crewe, in a statement in the House of Lords on December 
8, 1915, said that “ German intrigue had been busy with the 
force of gendarmerie which had been raised originally under 
Swedish officers,” and he proceeded to make it clear that 
whilst all were not implicated in the charge of unneutrahty 
yet " some of the other Swedes have not been to the same 
extent under the control of their own Government,” and had 
assisted the Germans m Persia. 

The full extent of the German conspiracy in Persia has 
yet to be revealed. It is in reality a repetition of the attempt 
of Napoleon hi the early years of the last century to secure 
the adhesion of Persia to the French cause, but far more 
formidable, far better organized, and of far greater extent. 
In every direction Persia had been traversed by German secret 
agents who tried to persuade the inhabitants that with German 
aid they could easily overthrow the unnatural yoke imposed 
upon them by Great Britain and Russia, and thus secure the 
complete independence of their country from foreign control. 
Long prior to the outbreak of war a formidable anti-foreign 
agitation was in full swing. Through the agency of their Consuls 
established at Benner, Bushire, Azerbaijan, Ispahan, and 
Resht, aH of whom were trained political agents, the German 
Government controlled the threads of a great Teutonic conspiracy. 
By means of spies who adopted the costume of the country 
and posed as converts to the national religion, the German 
Government got into touch with the disafiected, and either 
by means of direct bribes or vague pronoises enlisted them in 
the Teutonic cause. One of these agents, a certain Dr. Pugin, 
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who went to Ispahan ostensibly as a dealer in carpets and 
aniline dyes, adopted the name of Ahmed Beg and exhorted 
the ignorant or fanatical Persians to show their sympathy for 
the Moslem Kaiser, who was as ready, he told them, as they 
were themselves to recite the Kalima according to the formula 
prescribed by the Shiahs. This statement was reiterated both 
in public addresses and in sufficiently inflammatory pamphlets.* 
Such action was only part of a great conspiracy carried on in 
a similar maimer in India, Afghanistan, Arabia, Egypt, the 
Sudan, and the Mohammedan countries of Northern Africa. 

The conspiracy in Persia, which aimed at securing the 
person of the young Shah, has been thoroughly exposed in 
many quarters. On November 27, 1915, the Novoe Vremya 
published the following telegram, which demonstrates how 
thoroughly the Germans had prepared their plans : 

“ The Chief of the Persian gendarmerie. Colonel Edval, on 
November 15, when the Shah was hesitating at the eleventh 
hour, was energetically persuading him to leave the capital 
with Prince Reussf and the Turks. He did not attempt to 
conceal his participation in the conspiracy so sure was he of 
the success of it and of his immunity from penalty. Another 
officer of the gendarmerie. Captain Oenset, furnished a German 
called Schonemann with machine-guns for his attacks on our 
Consul, and the German Consul of Kengavar is now leading the 
German bands which attacked the Persian Cossacks in Kurdistan. 
A third officer captured the British Consul at Shiraz. The 
fomth. Major Golstrom, initiated the massacre at Hamadan. 
With the assistance of the gendarmerie, the Germans erected 
at Burugirg, near the line which is called our sphere of influence, 
a large munition factory. . . . This is not all. But it is sufficient 
to show how far the Shah’s Government has gone. With its 
cognizance and even assistance the Germans are preparing 
in Persia a massacre. With its cognizance and assistance 
the German-Turkish agitators have penetrated into Afghanistan 
and India, calling upon the Moslems to open war on Russia 
and England. To crown all, they have placed at the disposal 
of the enemy the Teheran arsenal with its stores of Russian 

* Standard, December 4, 1915. 

t This royal bandit is Henry XXXI of Reuss, who was formerly German 
Consul-General in Calcutta. 
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munitions and its main military force — ^the gendarmerie corps.” * 
But, as we know, the Shah drew back at the last moment and in 
spite of the formidable conspiracy with which he was threatened 
refused to countenance the German plans. The news of the 
advance of Russian troops in the direction of the capital produced 
a profound effect and the Germans, Austrians, and Turks sought 
refuge in flight. The subsequent history of events in Persia 
is as dramatic and interesting as any of the proceedings in the 
main theatres of the war, but does not come within the scope 
of this volume. It is sufficient to state that the disappointed 
conspirators were driven back upon Hamadan and Kermanshah 
and that the armed levies who proposed to capture Persia 
were decisively defeated. 

Whilst it is certain that no part of Persia was free from 
German activities, both before and during the war,t German 
agents were equally active in every Mohammedan country under 
the control of the French, Italian, or British Governments. 
Their object, as is weU known, was to stir up a Holy War ; but 
in this they have hitherto signally failed. No rumour was too 
base and no lie too incredible with which to work upon the 
feelings of the more fanatical and ignorant sections of the 
Mohammedan population. On the one hand the Germans 
spread rumours of the forthcoming march by Turks and Germans 
upon India, with the idea of fomenting disturbances in Persia 
and Afghanistan. On the other hand they let it be known 
all over Syria and Anatolia, Algeria and Tunis, Eritria and 
Tripolitania, that Egypt would be handed back to the Ottoman 
Sultan, and that the Turkish Empire would again become 
supreme over Northern Africa. 

German activities in Egypt had long been connected with 
the Pan-Islamic movement, which of all the various “Pan” 
propaganda of the last few years, only excepting Pan-Germanism, 
was the most insidious and the most dangerous. This movement, 
which received the august approval of the German Emperor 

* Quoted from the Times, December ii, 1915. 

t Sir Thomas Jackson, speaking at the meeting of the Imperial Bank of 
Persia on December 13, stated that their activities in Persia were directed 

by the German Consuls, and that “ it would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that Southern Persia was still largely under German domination and 
control,'' and further, that ** no part of the country had been free from their 
activities." 
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during his visit to Damascus, was designed to unite Mohamme- 
dans of aH sects in one great and all-embracing effort to throw 
off foreign control, and was mainly directed against Great Britain 
and France. Its ramifications spread into every country 
where Mohammedanism was the prevailing creed, and it was 
especially active in Eg 3 ^t, where, but for the strong governance 
of Lord Kitchener, it might have succeeded in undermining 
the basis of British power. In Egypt it was closely connected 
with the activities of the Nationalistic party. 

The Pan-Islamic agents, generously paid by the Turkish 
Government and secretly supported by the Germans, overran 
Arabia, India, and Afghanistan ; and the holy cities of Mecca 
and Kerbala, whither tens of thousands of Mohammedan 
pilgrims journeyed every year, were centres of activity. German 
agents, such as the notorious Karl Neufeld, who was released 
by Lord Kitchener after years of imprisonment at Omdunnan 
under the brutal Khalifa, worked energetically in the German 
cause and directed the politico-religious movement which 
was to end in the overthrow of Great Britain. In Eg57pt the 
so-called Patriotic party, guided by the Pan-Islamic newspaper 
El Lma, became most active after the success of the revolution 
at Constantinople, and openly asked for the return of Egypt 
to Turkey and the abandonment of the British occupation ; 
but in combating the claims of the Arabs to the restoration of 
the Khalifate, they brought about a split in their own party, and 
this action, combined with the vigorous attitude of the British 
administration, resulted in its downfall. The President, 
Muhamed Fend Beg, fled to France, and there, in the columns 
of one French paper and of several organs of the Arabian Press, 

“ published a series of articles in which the participation of 
Germany in the matter of Pan-Islamic propaganda was set 
forth.” * Some of the members of the party transferred their 
attention to Afghanistan, but the Amir, who saw the drift of 
the Turco-German intrigues, refused to participate in any 
movement that would jeopardize his own position. 

In this necessarily brief and rapid survey no attention has 
been given to German propaganda in India, where the tentacles 
of Teutonism have spread in every direction. Not the least 
active exponents of Pan-Germanism were the German mission- 

* Russki Invalid, December 6, 1914. 
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aries, and although it would be unfair to overlook the great 
work many of these missionaries have carried on, particidarly 
those attached to the Basel Evangelical Missionary Society 
and those of the Grossner and Leipzig Missions, it would be more 
foolish to believe that German missionaries are incapable of 
fomenting political agitation * With the occupation of Basra 
by the Anglo-Indian troops, an event which is comparable 
in importance with the capitulation of Kiao-Chau, the first 
step was taken to defeat the schemes of the Pan-German party 
and to eradicate the deeply rooted evils that had so long been 
troubling the Mohammedan world. 

* Sss on tliis sul)j€ct 3,11 axticlG in ths Ni 7 i$t&enih CcHiuyy for August 1915 
on " German Missionaries in India." 



CHAPTER V 

THE GERMANS IN PALESTINE 

The year 1898 marks a definite step in the movement for the 
Germanization of the East, for it was in that year that the 
German Emperor entered upon the Oriental stage and definitely 
proclaimed his intention of becoming the Protector of Islam. 
With appropriate solemnity and in the full glare of publicity 
the Western Kaiser, surrounded with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of an Eastern monarch, spoke to the multitudes of the 
Faithful — ^Mohammedans, Roman Catholics, and Protestants — 
almost at the same time and with the same voice, and dexter- 
ously showed to an amused and too tolerant world the eclectic 
nature of his religion, all-embracing and aH-tolerant. Like some 
ancient Crusader he advanced to the sacred precincts of the 
Holy City of the Christians, solemnly blessed the hallowed 
ground, planted the sword of Teutonism firmly in the soil of 
the Holy Land, and grasped in friendship the dripping hands 
of Abdul Hamid — ^stained with the blood of thousands of his 
Christian subjects who had just been butchered in Armenia. 

It was a period when Christian humanity was horrified 
with the atrocities committed by order of the Sultan ; when 
Great Britain, at length awake to the horror of the situation 
that confronted the Christian Powers of Europe, was recoiling 
from the evil that then reigned at Constantinople and was 
endeavouring to secure the cessation of the gross inhumanities 
that characterized Turkish rule ; and when the so-called 
Concert of Europe, ineffectual, unreal, and practically non- 
existent, was being still further weakened by dissensions 
between the Powers. The shadow of Fashoda and of the sharp 
and short conflict between France and Great Britain concerning 
the valley of the Nile ; of the coming struggle in South Africa ; 
and of the ominous happeixings in the Far East ; were already 
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spreading over the European horizon, threatening alike the 
permanence of the Concert and the continuance of a precarious 
peace ; when with dramatic suddenness the Emperor William, 
proclaiming the eternal friendship of Turk and Teuton, threw 
the good German sword into the Oriental balance. The hands 
of Germany were already stretching forward to grasp the 
coveted lands of the Middle East, and the Kaiser, interpreting 
aright the aspirations of his countr3nnen, was preparing the 
way that was to lead to the Persian Gulf and was opening 
the gateway of the Orient to Teutonic commercialism. 

Yet this sudden coming of the German Emperor — ^this 
imperious and impetuous knocking upon the western portals 
of Asia — was in reality no isolated or unexpected event ; for 
Germans had been industriously working upon the soil of 
Palestine for many years, and preparing silently and effectively 
the stage trappings for the advent of their sovereign. The 
story of the German colonies in the Holy Land is but a small 
incident in the larger history of Germanic expansion; for 
those outposts of Teutonism, founded by religious enthusiasts, 
working, perhaps unwittingly, on behalf of their Fatherland, 
had hitherto been neglected in the political world and were 
but weak and feeble communities though cont aining the seeds 
of future expansion. Yet, although comparatively unknown 
in Germany, these small colonies had not escaped the attention 
of enthusiastic Pan-Germans,* who saw in them yet another 
evidence of the virility of a growing nation forced to send 
its sons to distant lands, to live and struggle and build under 
a foreign flag. 

The colonies of the Templars in Palestine were founded 
by an idealist who dreamed visions and formed plans for 
re-establishing the Society of the Knights Templars at Jerusalem 
and re-erecting upon a modem basis the departed glories of 
that great Order. The project of founding colonies of Templars 
in Palestine was first conceived in the year 1864 by Christoph 
H. Hoffmann, who, having formed a committee to aid in their 
establishment, was able four years later to send a commission 

* The German colonies in Palestine are shown in the Pan-Gennan Atlas 
of Dr. Paul Langhans, issued at Gotha in 1893. The map shows four settle- 
ments then in existence— at Jaffa, Sarona, Rephaim, and Haifa ; and also 
that German churches were established at these places and at Bethlehem, 
Beirut, and Smyrna. 
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to study the ground and to report upon the most favourable 
situations for founding agricultural settlements in Palestine. 
Although the Prussian Government were opposed to the scheme, 
fearing complications both with France and with the Turkish 
authorities, Hoffmann persevered with his plans, and in 1869, 
with his wife and a small number of adherents, left Southern 
Germany and landed at Haifa, where he founded a small colony 
which was destined to become the centre of German ambitions 
in Palestine. His followers, pious folk of unorthodox views, 
rejected the accepted dogmas of the Trinity and the Divinity 
of Christ. Basing their creed on the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, they determined to found in the Promised Land 
an ideal community which would serve as a centre for the 
regeneration of Christendom. Gradually, however, other views 
and ideas prevailed, and the somewhat primitive and idealistic 
aims of the colonists were modified; for as other Germans 
settled within the new commuixities, the plans of the original 
settlers, who were mainly agriculturists and tillers of the soil, 
were broadened by the leaven of Pan-Germanism and by the 
inculcation of patriotism ; whilst many of the colonists 
subsequently reverted to Lutheranism. Their numbers were 
at no time large, but the Templars bought land, built houses, 
established businesses, and, wherever they settled, were able 
to exert considerable influence. In 1878, the Sultan becoming 
alarmed at this influx of Europeans, refused to sell any more 
land ; but the mischief had already been done, for the little 
communities were firmly established and were even at that 
time acting as sentinels of Teutonism in the midst of a sea of 
Mohammedans. 

The German colonies in Palestine, which formed so convenient 
a tool for the Emperor William during his visit to that coimtry, 
were at Haifa,* Jaffa, Sarona, and Jerusalem, and although 
their population was small — certainly not more than two 
thousand in the year of the Kaiser's visit — ^they formed 
excellent centres for the propagation of Deutschthum in a 
country that was destined, if the desire of Moltke were ever 
fulfilled, to become a principality under the control of a 

* The course of German intrigue at Haifa is weU illustrated in the case 
of the Jewish University there. The German members of the Board made 
a stifif fight to have German declared the official language, but were outvoted. 
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German ruler and one of the chief bucklers of Teutonism in 
the East. 

The smallness and apparent insignificance of the German 
colonies were their best protection. Yet although their foundem 
were probably unaware of it, they nevertheless fitted into their 
allotted places in German world-policy and became of great 
sendee to the Fatherland. “ When I was transferred from 
Bagdad to Jerusalem,” wrote Canon Parfit,* “ it was a German 
tourist agent that landed me at Jaffa, took me to the famous 
German hotel at Hardegg in the flourishing German colony, 
escorted me to the train which landed me in the Holy City, as 
every pilgrim knows, by the side of another weU-ordered 
German colony that has spread like a modern garden suburb 
along the valley of Ephraim.” 

“ Whilst living for a few years at Jerusalem,” continued 
Canon Parfit, " I watched the erection of three remarkable 
buildings ; the magnificent German Roman Cathohe church on 
Mount Zion, with the highest and noblest tower in Jerusalem, 
that dominates the whole city ; the massive German hospice 
near the Damascus Gate, which every one declared to be 
ridiculously like a fortress ; and the beautiful mansion or sana- 
torium on the heights by the Mormt of Olives, with another 
huge tower that commands the Jordan Valley, and is furnished 
with a wireless installation which was tested by Prince Eitel 
when, with becoming pomp, he opened this princely palace a 
few years ago. It is lumomed that this wireless installation 
has been of inestimable value to the Germans since the outbreak 
of war.” 

Although ostensibly erected in the cause of religion and 
philanthropy these extraordinary buildings were certainly 
intended to further the political and military aims of the 
Fatherland. The Augusta Victoria Stiftung on the Mount 
of Olives, supposed to be a rest-house for German missionaries, 
was supplied with a powerful searchlight dominating the whole 
countryside,! whilst it was also probably the repository for a 
store of arms and ammunition likely to be of use in the event 
of hostilities. A writer in the Near East — a newspaper not 
usually given to sensational reports— stated on September ii, 

* Evening News, January 13, 1916. 

•f Near East, September ii, 1914. 
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1914, that “ three years ago some heavy cases, described as 
furniture for the Stiftung, were landed at Haifa and brought 
in mule-carts through the country. This surprised every one, 
for, by one of the innumerable Turkish concessions, everjrthing 
for the Stiftung was cleared at the Jaffa Customs duty free, 
as the Stiftung was a philanthropic institution ; why, then, 
should these cases of furniture be suddenly brought from Haifa, 
at such cost and difficulty, during the rains, when roads between 
Haifa and Jerusalem practically do not exist ? The cases 
reached Jerusalem, and were taken up to the Stiftung at night, 
and their extraordinary weight amazed the carters. One of 
the carts broke down, the cases fell heavily to the ground, and 
one of them breaking a little disclosed the iron muzzle of a 
small cannon.” * 

The tempestuous visit of the German Emperor to Palestine 
was the outcome of a long-cherished plan for facilitating the 
entry of Germany upon the Eastern sphere. The Emperor 
William, determining to succeed where Napoleon had failed, 
had realized that if Germany were to take her position as an 
Eastern Power, it would be necessary to conciliate, not to 
fight, the Turks. For many years the Sultan had stood alone 
and friendless in the face of an outraged Europe, deriving 
what comfort he could from the commercial embraces of the 
Germans, who were determined to secure advantages which 
other nations hesitated to take. The orientation of German 
policy became a fixed resolve of the Kaiser, and nothing could 
better serve his political purposes than the hostility manifested 
by the non-German Powers towards the crowned assassin 
who then reigned at Constantinople. 

The tortuous avenues of diplomatic policy having been 
successfully traversed by the Kaiser’s agents, who prepared 
the way by deftly flattering the Turkish authorities and by 
more substantial but probably more pleasing methods, finally 
announced to the Sultan that the long-expected visit of the 
German Emperor was to take place. The journey had been 
planned four years earlier, or at least the fet intimation of 
the Kaiser’s desire had then been made known, for in conversa- 
tion with Mr. John M. Cook upon Mount Vesuvius the Emperor 

* A similar incident happened at one of the Indian ports some years 
previous to the war. 
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had stated that he hoped to make the journey under his 
guidance.* 

The Emperor first visited Constantinople (October i8, 1898), 
where he was received with enthusiasm by the German 
community. Accompanied by Prince von Biilow, he exercised 
his undoubted powers of fascination over the Sultan and secured 
the concessions which were to render possible the building 
of the Bagdad railway. The extension of German railways 
into Asia Minor, so successfully negotiated on this occasion, 
was the main purpose of the Emperor’s visit. “ It is daily 
becoming more evident,” wrote The Times correspondent, 
“ that, with the development of railway connexions, the great 
overland highways to the East will gradually supplant the 
maritime routes and the ancient land of Nineveh and Babylon, 
of Tyre and Palmyra, which forms the meeting-point of East 
and West, the link between three continents, will regain much 
of its ancient importance. It is in accordance with the far- 
seeing character of German pohcy to have recognized this 
truth.” f 

But the secret negotiations at the Turkish capital required 
an imperial and dramatic background, and this was supplied 
during the subsequent visit to Palestine, where elaborate 
preparations had been made for the Emperor’s reception. 
Both Germans and Turks realized that this was no ordinary 
visit of ceremony, but an event which marked a new and decisive 
episode in the troubled history of the Near East. The romantic 
and impulsive Kaiser of the Germans, the modem representative 
of the temporal power of the Holy Roman Empire, the Protestant 
sovereign of a reunited people, in following in the footsteps 
of Barbarossa and Frederick II, was entering upon a new 
crusade — ^a crusade of commercialism backed by the military 
power of the German Emperor. The visit was a direct challenge 
to Russia and to France, and indirectly — ^but more potently — 
to Great Britain. In Russia the proceedings of the Emperor 
were watched with undisguised hostility, and the Russian 
Press denounced the growth of German influence in Palestine 
and the implied claim of the Kaiser to dispute the joint 
protectorate of Russia and France over the Christians resident 

* " Witli the Kaiser in the East,'* by Sir William Treloar, 1915. 

•f Times, October 18, 1898. 
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in Turkey.* France feared for her influence in Syria — Russia 
foresaw the inevitable tendency of the new German aggression. 

Nothwithstanding the evident hostility of the Russians, 
openly manifested during the Kaiser’s stay at Constantinople, 
when the Russian Embassy, alone amongst those at Pera, 
refrained from hoisting its standard, and the more courtly 
but none the less sincere enmity of the French, the Kaiser 
carried out his original plans. 

On the morning of October 31, the anniversary of the day 
on which Luther had nailed up his memorable theses at 
Wittenberg, after staying the night on German soil in the 
German colony at Jerusalem, the Emperor William proceeded 
to perform the first of his ecclesiastical functions. Surrotmded 
by a host of divines, the Kaiser, standing in the Protestant 
church, the woodwork of which had been brought from the 
city of Luther, figured as the secular head of the Reformed Faith 
in Germany ; whilst on the afternoon of the same day he was 
the leading personage in a ceremony which was evidently 
designed to represent Mm as the patron and protector of 
German Catholicism. Here in the new Roman Catholic church, 
built upon land presented to Ms father the Emperor Frederick 
by the Sultan, the Kaiser formally transferred the ground to 
the German Catholic commumty. “ Every detail of that 
ceremonial was arranged with a view to effect — ^the hoisting 
of the Imperial Standard on Mount Zion, the Kaiser standing 
by with drawn sword, the salute rendered by some two hundred 
German soldiers and sailors, all fully armed and accoutred, 
the presence of the Latin Patriarch, the absence of a Turkish 
escort.” t The site upon wMch the Kaiser took Ms stand had 
long been venerated as holy ground, for it lay close to the 
Coenaculum, or scene of the Holy Supper, and is supposed to 
include the place where the Virgin Mary’s house had stood. 
Here the Kaiser intimated as plainly as possible that it was 
Ms intention to protect the German Christians of Turkey. 

A few da37S later (November 8), at Damascus, the head of 
CMistian Germany, who but a week before had preached from 

* The Novosti suggested that France and Russia should co-operate 
in order to maintain their respective rights, and declared that the Dual 
Alliance would not regard with indifierence the creation of a new German 
political centre in Turkey. 

t Times, November 23, 1898, 
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the altax-steps of a Protestant church and had raised his banner 
on Mount Zion as the Protector of German Catholicism, pubhcly 
prodaimed his ■und 5 dng friendship for the Kalif of Islam ; 
“ Let His Majesty the Sultan, as well as the three hundred 
minions of Mohammedans who venerate him as their Kalif, 
be assured that the German Emperor wUl always remain 
their friend.” The Kaiser's words were instantly taken down 
by Tewfik Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador at Berlin, and 
telegraphed to the Sultan, whilst next day, translated into 
Turkish and Arabic, and printed in letters of gold, the message 
was circulated among the population of Damascus. 

With these words the Emperor William proclaimed his 
world-policy and uttered a direct challenge to Great Britain 
as the chief Mohammedan Power. “ The journey,” stated the 
Berliner Tagellatt, “ has been a triumph of German policy, 
which for the next ten years will be paramount in the Levant.” 

The triumphal progress of William II was indeed to set 
the clock of Europe for a decade. No such scene had been 
witnessed since our own flamboyant Henry VIII embraced 
the equally flamboyant Francis I with such theatrical and 
spectacular display on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Under 
the auspices of Cook, the modem representative of the organizers 
of the meeting on the plain of Ardres, the German Emperor 
proclaimed a new policy and a new ideal, which was received 
with delight by his exiled coimtrymen in Syria and by the 
nailitant Pan-Germans to whom the Kaiser in reality spoke. 
Here at length in the ancient city of Damascus within easy 
reach of the French community at Beirut, the Emperor 
announced the world-policy of Germany amidst the plaudits 
of those who were present. The testimony of the German 
pastor Naumann may be quoted to show with what delight 
this sentimental protectorate over the Mohammedan world was 
received in German circles. " All weakening of the national 
German energy,” he wrote in the following year, *' by peace 
societies or by other similar efforts, serves the redoubtable and 
growing power of those who to-day dominate the world from 
the Cape to Cairo, from Ceylon to the Arctic Ocean. . . . Let 
us have no friendship with England, but let us follow a national 
policy. That is the cause which determined our attitude in 
the Eastern question. For that profound reason we must be 
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politically indifferent to the sufferings of the Christian peoples 
in the Ottoman Empire. If Turkey falls asunder to-day it 
will become the plaything of the Great Powers. And we, as 
so frequently in the past, should be left in the lurch. We 
must prevent that catastrophe. Turkey must receive the 
constitution she needs in order to be able to keep afloat yet 
a httle while longer. Bismark has counselled us to separate 
our internal policy from our foreign politics. As Christians 
we welcome the expansion of the Faith, but our politics have 
no occasion to be concerned with Christian Missions. The 
truth is, as it has always been, that we must seek for the greatest 
and the most important moral work. When we have made 
our choice we must never turn back. Wilham II has made his 
choice. He is the friend of the Padishah because his faith is 
in a greater Germany.” * The regeneration of Turkey was to 
be the greatest task of all because it served the political needs 
of the Fatherland. ” We shall undertake a kind of friendly 
protectorate and upon all the coasts of the Mediterranean 
the Germans will become established. This ancient sea will 
witness many things in the future. We have betw'een our 
hands a portion of the future life of Germany.” 

This then was to be the future of Syria and Asia Minor 
— a moral fief of the German Empire. The Kaiser’s eloquent 
passages at Damascus — ^his grandiloquent message to the 
Mohammedan world — ^were intended to prepare the way for 
German expansion in the East. The moment was well chosen. 
Already France and Great Britain were in measurable distance 
of war over the Fashoda affair — ^which in reality caused the 
Emperor to shorten his tour, which was to have extended to 
Eg57pt and the banks of the Nile, and to hasten back to Berlin — 
and the theatrical display at Jerusalem and Damascus was 
generally overlooked in the immediate Franco-British tempest 
which then occupied the minds of European statesmen. 

But German expansion in Syria could only be at the expense 
of other nations with long-established interests in Turkish 
Asia. For many centuries France had exercised a form of 
protectorate over the Christians of Syria, which, had Great 
Britain and France been able to settle their differences, might 
have been transformed into actual political control. It was 

* Friedrich Naumann's '' Asia,” pp. 145-8 
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to fight this Gallic influence that the Kaiser raised his threatening 
sword. The golden message of Damascus was immediately 
directed against the time-honoured prestige of France in Syria, 
and was intended to convey to the Mohammedan world an 
assurance that its interests would be protected against further 
encroachment by the predatory Christian Powers. 

The question of the protection of the Christians in S3nia 
and Asia Minor had always been a bone of contention between 
the Great Powers. On the one side Russia, by the Treaty of 
Kutchuck Kamardji in 1774, claimed the general right of 
making representations on behalf of the Greek Church in the 
Ottoman Empire, although that right in reality was limited 
under the treaty to one specified church in Constantinople. 
This claim led, among other causes, to the Crimean War. On 
the other side France, in virtue of ancient arrangements that 
had been made long before the Turks had captured Constanti- 
nople, claimed a general right of protection over the Christians 
in Syria — a. claim that had been subsequently recognized by 
the Porte. This claim and the exercise of this direct influence 
originated during the reign of Louis IX, who in return for the 
services rendered by the S37rian Christians during his expedition 
against Egjqjt granted them a charter in the year 1250, in 
which he gave a general promise of protection against their 
enemies. The exceptional privileges of the protection of the 
Christians enjoyed by France were not confined to the Lebanon. 
They were exercised throughout the whole of the Sultan’s 
dominions, both in Europe and Asia. Apart from the ancient 
compact of the thirteenth century they may be said to have 
commenced with the treaty negotiated by Jean de la Forest, 
Chancellor of the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem, in the name 
of Francis I. This treaty was signed by Sultan Soliman and 
the French monarch in 1535. The Maronites of Lebanon, 
one of the most fertile regions of Palestine, had been able to 
maintain then: religion in spite of the Moslem invasion, and 
had from time to time claimed the protection of the chief 
Christian Power of Europe. Thus in 1651 Louis XIV renewed 
the engagement of his ancestor, and in 1735 it was again 
recognized by his successor Louis XV, since which date it has 
never been abrogated. Five years later, in 1740, the capitula- 
tion with France guaranteed to that Power the protection 
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of all persons " professing the Frankish reUgion ” to whatever 
nationality they might belong.* The privilege then recognized 
by the Sultan was never seriously disputed. Even the Berlin 
Congress, in its desire to maintain as much of the status quo 
as possible, did not rescind the ancient convention but declared 
that “ the rights possessed by France are expressly reserved, 
and it is well understood that no alterations can be made in 
the status quo of the Holy Places,” but at the same time confirmed 
the rights acquired by various Powers since that date rmder 
different capitulations with Turkey, f Moreover, when in 
i860, owing to the disturbance between the fanatical Druses, 
an heretical Moslem sect, and the Maronites, Napoleon III 
found it necessary to intervene on behalf of the French prot 6 g 4 s, 
this right of intervention was recognized by the European 
Powers, who in a convention signed on August 3 in that year 
allowed the disembarkation of a French force of six thousand 
men at Beirut. 

Subsequently an international commission summoned to 
that city elaborated a kind of constitution for Lebanon, which 
was separated from the Turkish pashalik of Syria and put 
under a Christian governor, whilst Austria, Russia, England, 
and France constituted themselves “ guardians ” of the small 
province, t This was a notable and assured triumph for 
France because by taking this action the European Powers 
recognized the peculiar and privileged position of France in 
this portion of Syria. It is dear, therefore, that although 
French influence in Syria was not acknowledged to be exclusive, 
it was nevertheless held to be sufficiently established for her to 
assume the leading r 61 e in the execution of the Lebanon reforms. 

* '' The protection of the Christians of all nationalities in the Levant 
was never conferred specifically on France by any treaty. In the first centuries 
it was assumed because the Western Powers had not Consuls in all parts 
of the Ottoman Empire. However, the French invoke a phrase in the 1740 
treaty, placing *' on the same footing the bishop depending on France and 
the other priests, monks, and nuns who profess the French religion, of whatever 
nature or kind they may be.’" (** French Claims in Syria,” by T. F. Farman, 
Contemporary Review, September 1915.) 

Austria claimed the right of protection over the Christians in Macedonia 
and Albania in virtue of arrangements with the Porte in the years 1699 and 
1718, 

t See LTnfluence fran9aise en Syrie,” by Paul Roederer, in Le Mois 
Colonial, Avril 1906. 
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Apart entirely from the religious question, France exercised 
a very real and tangible influence throughout Syria. This 
influence, already considerable in the sixteenth century, when 
the French had established important commercial enterprises 
at Sidon, then the most important city of the Syrian littoral, 
where they carried on a large trade under the protection of the 
French flag, although suffering an almost total eclipse when 
Bonaparte reversed the traditional policy of France and attacked 
Turkey, had been steadily growing during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. In 1842, when France was expanding 
along the Mediterranean, French Jesuits established a university 
at Ghazir, which soon became celebrated throughout Turkey 
and Eg37pt and attracted large numbers of students, who 
naturally fell under French influence. This university was 
removed to Beirut in 1876. Here, through the aid of Jules 
Ferry and Leon Gambetta, a faculty of medicine was established, 
and the University of St. Joseph at Beirut acquired a strong 
position as a centre of French culture as weU as a rallying-point 
for French political propaganda.* 

In other ways, too, the French had been able to obtain a 
position in S3uia in many respects analogous to that in Egypt 
previous to the British occupation, and Beirut, from a com- 
paratively small seaport, became through French enterprise 
an important and thriving city. Commercially France held 
a strong position, although of recent years this position had 
been seriously threatened by the constant advances of German 
and British trade in S37ria and Palestine. But though other 
nations were not slow in endeavouring to secure advantages 
from the situation created by French energy, the fact should 
nevertheless be recognized that it was largely owing to such 
enterprise that “ this reaping in others’ fields ” became possible. 
In 1859, for example, one of the few good roadways in Asiatic 
Turkey was constructed by the French between Beirut and 
Damascus, which opened up the country and enabled the 
products of the interior to be shipped to French ports. This 
roadway was largely superseded by the construction by a 
French company of a railway between those two cities in 1892, 
when at the same time extensive jetties, quays, and warehouses 

♦ 'When tlie University was closed, immediately after the Porte had 
declared war against the Allies, it contained about one thousand pupils. 
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were built for the ever -increasing trade. Moreover the 
construction of railways from Beirut to Homs, Hamah, and 
Aleppo, and the building of other lines, particularly from 
Smyrna, was a clear sign of the vitality and resource of France 
in Syria and Asia Minor. It was doubtless these railway's 
that the Kaiser coveted when he first made his proposals to 
the Sultan for the building of the Bagdad railway — one branch 
of which was to run to the Persian Gulf, whilst the other was to 
be joined with the Mecca line in order to reach the southern 
extremity of the Red Sea. 

But it was perhaps in the purely intellectual sphere that 
French influence in Syrria was greatest. The French language 
was largely spoken by the more educated classes — ^Mohammedans 
and Christians alike. It was the language of the cultured, 
and as such was the tongue of those who wished to be in the 
fashion and to demonstrate the superiority of their education. 
The spread of French culture had been brought about mainly 
through the influence of schools established under French 
direction.* “Lebanon and Beirut contain,” stated a writer 
in Le Mois Colonial, “ proportionately to the number of the 
inhabitants, more schools in which the French tongue is the 
principal and obligatory language than there are in Paris 
itself. There is not a salon in this little country where French 
is not spoken. Imagine a Frenchman who has landed at 
Beirut with but a vague idea of the country — ^what will be 
his astonishment and his joy when instead of seeing the 
uncultured country of his dreams he finds himself almost at 
home ; for in whatever hotel, restaurant, cafe, or shop he 
may enter, he will hear French spoken. I will go further. 
Let us suppose that this Frenchman is not well educated. What 
win be Ms amazement when he hears Ms maternal language 
spoken by the natives more correctly than he Mmself speaks 
it.” t Allowing for a httle natural and perhaps pardonable 

* ** Syria, wldch has been under French influence since the Crusades," 
wrote M. Georges Poignant in an article entitled “ Les Int^r^ts fran9ais en 
Syxie " in Questions Diplomaiiques in 1913, " has become ours by reason 
of the material and moral work which France has accomplished there during 
the nineteenth century. This admirable work, the most remarkable example 
that exists of * peaceful penetration/ has given us rights that we cannot 
allow to be limited in any way." 

t Le Mois Colonial, 1911, vol. ix, p. 156. 
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exaggeration, the fact remains that French education had 
obtained a strong hold in Western Sjula. " When one travels 
in Syria,” states another writer, “one might almost believe 
oneself to be in a French dependency. There are 130,000 
children in S3oria receiving instruction from our religious 
teachers. Nearly 40,000 are taught in French.* Upon all the 
railways French is spoken. A Frenchman could actually traverse 
all these regions and be sure not only of being well received, 
but also of being able ever3nvhere to make himself understood. 
The Germans perfectly understood the prestige of our language 
— so much so that it is the administrative language of the 
Bagdad railway itself.” f The position of France in Syria 
is such that the French Republic has every right, moral, 
political, and religious, to claim and exercise a protectorate 
over this portion of the Sultan’s Dominions, in view of the 
attitude adopted by Turkey towards the Allies. These French 
claims have been ably expressed by M. Charles Vincent. 
“ When we speak of the creation of a French protectorate in 
Syria,” he writes, “ we do not mean a sanctionless authority, 
Hmited by revocable conventions, or a fragmentary possession. 
It is the whole of Syria which should fall to France, from the 
Taurus Mountains to Mesopotamia and Egypt, the Syria of 
the Gulf of Adana — ^that is to say, the port of Alexandretta 
as well as those of Beirut and Jaffa — ^the Sjuia of the Lebanon 
. . . and the SjTria of Damascus, that city of 400,000 inhabi- 
tants, where, during the last half century, Islam has 
been in daily contact with the missionaries of the French 
Catholic Schools. Syria has proclaimed herself our daughter 
by adoption. ... No logical denial and no economic quibble 
could be raised against the secular right of France to the 

* In a report, ** Sur le Nombre des Fran9ais ^ TEtranger et sur les Institu- 
tions qui leur viennent en Aide,'' contained in the Bulletin de la Statistique 
generals de la France, 1915, vol. iv, pp. 121-200, interesting particulars are 
given regarding the French in Syria. The total number of French in Asiatic 
Turkey is given as 4600 (though it is stated that these figures are probably 
much larger), of whom more than half are in S3nia and Palestine, particularly 
at Beirut, Damascus, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Smyrna. The number of scholars 
in the French schools is given as more than fifty thousand. In the Consular 
district of Beirut there are more than two hundred schools, with about thirty 
thousand pupils* 

t M. Eugene Gallois in '*La Revue des Questions Coloniales," 1914, 
p. 206. 
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protectorate not only of the Holy Land but of the whole of 
Syria/' * 

Such being the position in S3;ria it is not to be wondered 
at that the incursion of the German Emperor aroused deep 
resentment in France, where doubtless, but for the strained 
relations with Great Britain, his bombastic claim to be the 
friend of Mohammedans and Christians alike might have called 
for strong representations on the part of the French Government. 
Unfortunately for France, however, it was also feared that 
Great Britian had certain ulterior aims in S3nda. The statement 
of Lord Beaconsfield that France had only sentimental 
interests in Syria ” was not forgotten, and although this country 
was fully occupied in the Sudan, the fact that Cyprus — ^the 
strategic sentinel of the Syrian coast — ^had been seized by 
Great Britain could not be overlooked. The position, therefore, 
so far as France, with her apparently waning influence, was 
concerned, was difficult. In spite of the spread of French 
culture in Syria her influence as a political Power was undoubtedly 
decreasing. Every German who arrived in the country became 
a silent wurker against the Republic. f - Even the Zionists, the 
Jewish settlers mainly from Germany and Russia, who furnished 
the larger part of a considerable Israelitish immigration, were 
working against France. William II, always a clever 
politician," stated Le Mots Colonial in 1910, has been able 
to use a two-handled weapon. On the one hand, in favouring 
the exodus of the Jews towards the Holy Land he is able to 
rid Germany of a people who in general are extremely unpopular 
and are often badly treated ; whilst on the other hand, as these 
Jews retain the status of Germans, a nationality of which they 
are proud, and are assured of the protection and help of their 
Emperor, they constitute a powerful agent in his policy of 

* Revue Hebdomadaire, March 1915. In this respect we may bear in 
mind the French song, " Partant pour la Syrie.’' 

t The present President of the Republic, M. Ra3nnond Poincar^, then 
Foreign Minister, strongly asserted the claims of France in Syria in a speech 
in the Senate on December 31, 1912. *'1 have no need to emphasize the 

fact/’ he stated, that in Lebanon and Syria especially we have traditional 
interests, and that we intend to have those interests respected. We are 
resolved to maintain the integrity of the Turkish Empire in Asia, but we 
shall not abandon there any of our traditions ; we shall not repudiate any 
of the sympathies that we have acquired ; we shall not give up any of our 
interests.” 

H 
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peaceful penetration.”* It is then pointed out as a peculiar 
fact that many of the Russian Jews speah a German dialect 
and soon become merged in the German Jewish community, f 

The entry of Germainism into Palestine had become an 
accomplished fact. The Kaiser’s appeal to his exiled com- 
patriots and his dramatic communication to the three hundred 
millinni^ of Mohammedans were but the first outward mani- 
festation of a definitely settled policy, and France, in common 
with Great Britain and Russia, could only watch and wait. 

* Le Mois Colonial, 1910, p. 279. 

t In an amusing article entitled The Russian Battle of Dorking {United 
Service Magazine, June 1902), describing how a Russian Rip Van Winkle 
awoke to find Moscow in the possession of the Germans and the greater part 
of Russia to have become Germanized, attention is also called to German 
progress in the Near East. When the writer awoke after a long sleep it was 
to find a German-Austrian prince ruling over Crete, and German princes 
in Macedonia, Albania, and Armenia, whilst the Holy Land had been placed 
under the control of a German general. The Germans, and under their 
asgis the Jews, also proceeded to carry out vigorously the colonization of the 
Holy Land ; the former seized upon the agricultural pursuits, while the 
latter carried on the petty trade.*' 



CHAPTER VI 

THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR 

It is now generally conceded that the Crimean War of 1854-6 
was a stupid blunder on the part of British statesmen. The 
attempt that was then made to re-establish the tottering 
Turkish Empire and to check the Russian advance was a fatal 
error in policy, repeated again in 1878, of which the effects 
to-day are only too apparent. Had the European countries 
whose interests were centred in the Ottoman Empire come to a 
satisfactory arrangement among themselves and agreed to the 
establishment of a British Protectorate over Asia Minor and 
a French Protectorate over Syria, with ample compensations 
for Russia in the Balkans and Caucasus, or even had the policy 
initiated by Beaconsfield in 1878 been continued by successive 
Governments, aU might possibly have been well ; but British 
policy was uncertain and wavering, distrust of Russia was the 
prevailing prepossession of both political parties, and our 
subsequent virtual abdication of influence at Constantinople 
under Gladstone gave a fatal direction to the course of events. 
Few people to-day know why the Crimean War was fought 
and fewer still realize what were its unfortunate results. 

It is not possible here, and would indeed lead us far from 
the main purpose of this book, to deal with the historical 
causes, or to describe the events, of that war. Ostensibly 
fought by Russia about the guardianship of the Holy Places, 
the cause of it lay far deeper in the increasing pressure exercised 
by Russia upon the moribund Ottoman Power and the fear 
felt by Great Britain, France, and the Mediterranean countries 
that Russian influence would soon be paramount throughout 
the Near East. The unfortunate Christians who were to be 
delivered from their long anguish of misgovemment were 
eventually sacrificed to the greed of the Christian Powers, and 
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the mockery of a war fought for their liberation from the 
Turkish yoke by Russia on the one side, and for the reform of 
the conditions under which they lived by Great Britain, France, 
and Sardinia on the other, in close alliance with the unspeakable 
Turk, is ample justification for the opinions of those who 
believe that neither religion, sentiment, nor even duty have 
been sufficient guides for diplomatic action when other interests 
intervene. 

As the Ottoman Power decayed and Turkey became more 
and more unfit to rule the Christian peoples of the Levant, 
Russia, continuously advancing into the lands vacated by 
the retreating Turks, more and more adopted the attitude of 
protector of the unfortunate races who were still subject to 
the Sultan. And with this advance the Christian Powers 
of Western Europe became convinced that their political 
interests could only be served by re-erecting the shattered 
edifice of Turkish control, with due safeguards, worthless and 
imaginary as they proved, for the welfare of the threatened 
populations of Turkey and Asia Minor. The fear of Russia 
outweighed all other considerations. When the Emperor 
Nicholas wrote of Turkey as “ a sick man dying ” it was believed 
that he was prepared to rob the decaying Empire solely for his 
own benefit, and every intention that was manifested by the 
Russians for ameliorating the condition of men of their own 
race and creed was looked upon as a deep political plot to 
secure the hegemony of the Turkish Empire. It may have been. 
But in any case European diplomacy need not have hesitated 
to share in the spoils, seeing that never before had it neglected 
to take an adequate quid pro quo for its services. 

The intentions of the Emperor Nicholas were made abundantly 
clear to British statesmen. They included the formation 
of the territories of Serbia and Bulgaria into prindpalities 
under Russian suzerainty, in return for which Great Britain 
would be permitted to occupy Egypt and Crete ; whilst 
Constantinople itself, the key to the situation, was to be held 
by none of the Great Powers. But the intentions of the Russian 
Emperor, universally mistrusted by the Western Powers, merely 
served to arouse in Great Britain a feeling of deep resentment 
against Russian aggression ; and Lord Palmerston, in spite 
of the opposition of Lord Aberdeen, but backed by the support 
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of Sir Stratford Canning (Lord Stratford de Redclifie), then 
representing Great Britain at Constantinople, fell under the 
influence of Napoleon III, who was anxious to consolidate his 
position by a successful European war. Great Britain “ drifted 
into the war,” whilst Prussia and Austria, only concerned in 
the limitation of Russian ambitions, stood aside in order that 
others might do work, the results of which, in the event of the 
success of the incongruous Allies, could only be most satisfactory 
for themselves. 

The results of the Crimean War were disastrous for Russia, 
but they were perhaps on the whole more unfortunate for 
Great Britain, who became deeply pledged to a course of action 
in which continuity of policy, impossible apparently in a 
democracy, was the main factor for success. By the Peace of 
Paris, signed on March 20, 1856, Russia was thrust back and 
her naval power on the Black Sea eliminated. The Moldavian 
frontier was redressed to render it more easily defensible against 
a Russian advance, and the Black Sea was interdicted both 
to the Russian fleet and the navies of any other Power ; whilst 
Turkey was permitted another breathing-space, the signatories 
promising “ to respect the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire.” Europe took upon herself the 
responsibility claimed by the Tsar of securing religious toleration 
for the Sultan’s dominions, and like a committee managing a 
patriotic society eventually broke up into hostile groups, 
inefiident and unable to secure redress for the evils that 
characterized Ottoman rule. The sick man of Turkey was 
to be cured by the drugs in the Western poKtical pharmacopoeia, 
but unfortunately the doctors were quacks, whose lack of 
knowledge was only excelled by their desire to secure adequate 
payment for their services. 

” The war of 1854,” 'wrote Froude during the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877, “ was a step in what I considered then, and consider 
now, to have been the wrong course — b . course leading direct, 
if persisted in, to most deplorable issues. The war had been 
made inevitable from the indignation of the Liberal party 
throughout Europe at Russia’s interference in Hungary.* 
Professedly a war in the defence of Turkey, it was fought really 
for European liberty. European liberty is no longer in danger, 

* I.e. when Gkjrtschakov lent his aid for putting down the Magyar revolt. 
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nor has the behaviour of Turkey since the peace been of the 
land to give her claim to our interests for her own sake. . . , The 
Turk was to rise out of the war regenerate and a “ new creature.” 
He was to be the advance guard of enlightenment, the bulwark 
of Europe against Barbarism. There was no measure to the 
hopes which English people indulged in in those days of 
delight and excitement. But the facts have gone the natural 
way. The Turk has gone back not forward. . . . Unhappily 
England could not agree with the other Powers on the nature 
of the remedy required. Russia has been obliged to taVp 
active measures and at once the Crimean ashes have again 
been blown into a flame ; there is a cry that Russia has sinister 
aims of her own, that English interests are in danger, and tha t 
we must rush to the support of our ancient friend and ally.” * 

Although we may justly question whether the Crimean War 
was fought in the interests of European hberty, Froude on 
this occasion sums up correctly the tendency of British policy, 
and a brief examination of succeeding events strengthens the 
view that on this as on other occasions Great Britain failed 
to appreciate the new course of events in Europe, and by 
constantly opposing Russia worked to the infinite advantage 
of Austria and Germany. 

The diplomatic history of the years following the Crimean 
War shows how futile was the settlement arrived at by the 
Paris Congress. It is a record of the progressive undoing 
of the settlement, due partly to the unsoundness of the arrange- 
ment, but more especially to the political conditions prevailing 
in Great Britain. It is not the aim of this book to point out 
how the party system reacted unfavourably upon our position 
in the East and resulted in an uncertain and wavering policy 
which is best exemplified in the conflict between Disraeli and 
Gladstone during the seventies. The former, a statesman 
of clear vision, if properly supported, might have negotiated 
a satisfactory settlement of the Eastern question; but his 
position was unfortunately weakened by criticism and opposition 
within the Cabinet, so that the plans he suggested were never 
carried to their proper conclusion, and far-sighted measures, 
ofieiing some chance of permanence, were not efficiently 

* Quotation from Journal of the United Service Institution of India, 1915, 
p. 450-1. 
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supported. In foreign politics as in other things continviity 
of policy is indispensable. Unfortunately the only connecting- 
link between the action of Disraeli and Gladstone was hostility 
towards Russia. Whilst the former was ready to welcome a 
strengthened Turkey, doubtless with the ultimate aim of 
establishing a British ” sphere of influence ” in Asia Minor, 
the latter was hostile to Turkey, Russia, and Atistria alike, 
but was never prepared to justify his hostility by \ugorous 
action, and after protesting, generally and weakly gave way. 
The difference lay between the aims of a statesman and those 
of a politician. " As a matter of humanity,” stated Gladstone 
in 1877, “ I wish with all my soul that the Sultan were driven 
bag and baggage into the heart of Asia ” ; whilst three years 
later, in cormexion with Austria, he stated that " it was 
impossible to put one’s finger on one point of the map where 
Austrian influence had been exerted for good,” * and “ Austria 
has ever been the unflinching foe of freedom in every country 
of Europe. Austria trampled Italy under foot, Austria resisted 
the unity of Germany.” There is no cause for wonder that 
under these circumstances British policy was so weak and 
changeable and that Germany eventually benefited from the 
vacillation of British Cabinets. 

In Turkey itself events rapidly went from bad to worse, 
and whilst the Powers quarrelled amongst themselves there 
seemed little likelihood of the Sultan initiating the reforms 
that had been promised. In the Balkan Peninsula all warnings 
of events had been lost on the Turk, who, remembering 
Palmerston’s refusal in 1862 to act on Brunnow’s suggestion 
of aiding the insurgent Christians, counted upon the continuance 
of our traditional policy of hostility to Muscovite expansion 
and our unwillingness to take an active part in the dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire. Neither the activity of France 
in Syria in i860, nor the formation of the Danubian principality 
of Rumania in the following year, nor the activity of the Serbs, 
nor even the revolt in Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1875, were 
sufficient to arouse the Sultan to the danger of his position ; 
and it was only when Russia, convinced that the time had 
arrived for action, prepared to compel the acceptance of the 
reforms suggested by the European " Concert ” that he prepared 
• speech oa May 17, 1880. 
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to meet the threatened danger. Even at the last moment 
he beUeved that the coercive proposals of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia could be evaded so long as the British Government 
continued to assert that the Porte had not had sufficient 
opportunity to execute the latest reform. With the acceptance 
of the programme of administrative reforms embodied in the 
celebrated Andrassy Note, prepared by the Austrian Chancellor, 
Count Andrassy, in concert with Bismark and Gortschakov, 
by Great Britain, the Sultan’s position became hopeless; 
but the acceptance came too late to prevent the war, for though 
the Sultan signified his consent to the programme of reforms 
on February ii, 1876, the warlike people of the Balkans were 
already in active revolt. 

The Andrassy Note, which met with a chilling reception 
from the British Government, embodied proposals for the 
improvement of the lot of the peasantry, complete religious 
liberty, the abolition of the farming of the taxes, and other 
reforms to be apphed to the revolting districts ; but the 
Sultan’s promises of reform were imiversally distrusted by 
his insurgent subjects, and when further demands were made 
in the " Berlin Memorandum,” drawn up by the three Imperial 
Chancellors and issued on May 13, events had so far progressed 
owing to the massacres at Salonika, the frightful atrocities 
committed by the Bashi-Bazouks, and the confusion existing 
at Constantinople due to the dethronement and subsequent 
murder of the Sultan, that peace was impossible. War, more- 
over, was rendered doubly certain through the action of the 
Beaconsfield Ministry in refusing its assent to the Berlin 
Memorandum (already accepted by France and Italy) and 
making no alternative proposals.- Turkey was further en- 
couraged by the fact that on May 24 the British fleet was 
ordered to the Dardanelles. 

Under these circumstances commenced the Russo-Turkish 
War which was to have such decisive results for the whole of 
Europe. The question that faced the Great Powers and really 
affected the policies of the European Governments was not 
so much the future independence of the Balkan States, but 
whether the conflict could be localized and a general con- 
flagration prevented. The position of Great Britain had been 
made clear in a communication presented to the Russian 
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Government, through the Russian Ambassador in London, 
Count Shouvalov, in which Lord Derby, then responsible for 
Foreign Affairs, summarized British interests in the Levant. 
On her side Russia agreed to limit the area of hostilities in 
the evident hope that by these concessions the neutrality 
at least of Great Britain could be secured. Both Egypt and 
the Suez Canal were ruled out of the area of operations, although 
these formed part of the Ottoman Dominions, and the Tsar, as 
at the time of the Crimean War, expressly stated that the 
conquest and occupation of Constantinople formed no part of 
his plans, since the future of the Turkish capital was a question 
of common interest that could oiily be settled by an under- 
standing amongst the Great Powers.* 

Nevertheless it seemed possible that as the object of the 
war could not be considered attained until the Christians of 
Turkey were “ placed m a position in which their lives and 
liberties are adequately protected agamst the intolerable 
abuses of the Turkish administration,” a temporary occupation 
of Constantinople would be necessary; and on this question 
a conflict of interests, if not actual hostilities, between Great 
Britain and Russia, seemed only too probable. “It is not 
towards conquest that we march,” stated the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, in command of the Russian Army, “ but to defend 
our insulted and oppressed brethren, and to defend the faith of 
Christ.” The ostensible objects of the new crusade were thus 
clearly defined, but in a Note addressed to the Powers on April 
7, Prince Gortschakov spoke also of the interests of Russia — 
a term which caused great uneasiness to the British Government. 
What were these interests and how did they dash with those 
of Great Britain and Austria? 

Before considering the results of the war, the general 
position in the Balkan Peninsula must be understood. Russia 
entered upon the war under most disadvantageous conditions. 
She could attack in four directions, but two of these were closed 
to her by the operations of European diplomacy. On the 
Black Sea, owing to the stipulations of the Dedaration of 
Paris, she had no superiority of strength and was therefore 
unable to use sea-power as an effident weapon of offence, 
whilst the way through Serbia was dosed owing to the attitude 

* Hertslet*s " Map of Europe/* vol. iv, p. 2625. 
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of Austria, who was unwilling to allow' Russian troops to advance 
over the Austrian highway to Salonika. There remained, 
therefore, the passage through Rumania, a principality still 
subject to Ottoman suzerainty, and the roads through Caucasia 
into Asia Minor. 

Rumania iu this matter was placed in a particularly 
unenviable position, similar to that occupied by her at the 
present day. This little coimtry, occupying the delta of the 
Danube, was placed between the upper and nether miUstone 
and liable to be severely handled by whichever of the Powers 
happened to emerge victorious if her statesmen failed to adopt 
the right attitude at the right moment. It is not surprisiag, 
therefore, that Prince Charles hesitated to commit his smji 
State to a definite policy, particularly as Bismark, when appealed 
to, had adopted a cr37ptic attitude and had advised that 
“ every one should do what he considered best for himself.” 
But in reality the German Chancellor went as far as he was 
able by senchng more effective counsels through the German 
Crown Prince and advising the German Sovereign of Rumania 
“ not to offer serious opposition to Russia, to speak of a duty 
towards the Porte, to dwell upon his conventional obligations, 
and then to yield to pressure.” * The opposition offered by 
John Bratiano, the Rumanian representative, during his 
interview with Gortschakov was rather a matter of form than 
a direct challenge to Russia, for in reality Rumania had no 
choice in the matter and was forced to accede to the demand 
for a free passage for the Russian army. The co-operation 
of Rumania was secured in a convention signed on April i6, 
in which friendly treatment was promised for the Muscovite 
troops, although the active intervention of Rumania was still 
subject to the course of events. In return for this concession 
the Tsar promised to “ maintain and defend the actual integrity 
of Rumania,” a promise which, as wdll be seen later, was not 
fulfilled when Russia demanded and seized the province of 
Bessarabia and thus earned the hostility of the Rumanian 
people. Rumania’s attitude was further defined when on 
June 3 Prince Charles, her Hohenzollem Sovereign, repudiated 
Tmrkish suzerainty over his principality. 

The way thus being opened for the passage of the Russian 
* Hanotaiax, " Contemporary France/* vol. iv, p. 310. 
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troops across the Danube and through the difficult passes of 
the Middle Balkans, the attitude of the other Balkan States 
remained to be considered. Would they efficiently co-operate 
with Russia or leave to that country the self-imposed task of 
liberating them from the Turkish yoke ? Greece, who had much 
to gain by active intervention, did not rise to the occasion. 
As the direct heir of the “ sick man ” at Constantinople, she 
represented the cause of Hellenism in the East, and it might 
have been expected that she would lend her active aid to the 
Russian invasion. Unfortunately, however, although she was 
narrowed in her situation on the continent, and desired to 
enlarge her borders and to advance upon Salonika, to reign 
over the Archipelago where Hellenic life survived under 
Turkish domination, and to take her place as the leading naval 
Power of the Balkans, she had to consider the wishes of Austria 
as w'eU as the interests of her countrymen who were scattered 
along the Levantine littoral and liable to be overwhelmed by 
the Turkish power. Neither Austria nor Russia was S3mipathetic, 
and the attitude of Great Britain was at least cryptic, if not 
entirely -unsatisfactory. Moreover, weakened internally by 
deplorable administra-tion, badly organized, and lacking both 
the necessary means and the necessary army, she hesitated 
to sacrifice the Greek colonies beyond the limits of her borders 
to Turkish retribution and to possible disaster. The Greeks 
remained neutral, therefore, until it was too late to take effective 
action. 

In the Mid-Balkans there was Bulgaria, inhabited by a 
race who had been so throughly crushed for centuries that 
it seemed hardly possible to realize that this was a Christian 
people, so terrible was the yoke imposed by their Mohammedan 
masters. The " Bulgarian atrocities,” in which the British 
Government had affected to disbelieve until the resounding 
voice of Gladstone had proclaimed them to an un-wiUing world 
and until they had been thoroughly exposed by Mr. Walter 
Baring,* who reported that “ the numbers given of fifteen to 
twenty thousand victims and more than a hundred villages 
destroyed do not appear to be exaggerated," were one of the 
direct causes of the war — ^but no help could be expected from a 

* Bro-ther of Lord Cromer. Mr. Baring -was then a member of the staff 
of the British Embassy at Constantinople. 
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people tlaus situated, " a peaceful and haxd-working race, 
who for five centuries past have tilled their soil to the almost 
exclusive profit of their oppressors ” * ; for slaves under the 
lash, and such were the Bulgarians, could not co-operate 
effectively in military operations. 

There remained the Serbians, who, under the guidance of 
their prince, Milan Obrenovitch, impetuous, rash, headstrong, 
and lacking in pohtical foresight, had impulsively thrown 
themselves upon the Turks on behalf of the insurgents in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina ; and the Montenegrins. The former, 
sullen and defeated, nourishing their ambition of dominating 
the way to Salonika and of re-erecting the former Serbian 
Empire, had been sacrificed to the ambitions of Austria, who 
feared the extension of Russian influence in this direction, 
and were imable to offer the assistance that might have been 
forthcoming but for their precipitate action in prematurely 
attacking the Turks. The latter, “ the Benjamin of the famil y/* 
occupying a strong position anaid the mountains, threatening 
the Austrian road to the ^gean, and dominating the way to 
the Adriatic, were unable to give effective assistance. Russia, 
therefore, had to depend entirely upon herself, with the possible 
help of Rumania should the latter State become convinced 
that only her aid would prevent the return of the Turks to the 
Danube. 

The events of the War of Liberation need be described but 
briefly. Russia and Turkey were not unequally matched. The 
collapse of the Ottoman power, which was universally expected 
in Western Europe, was not so imminent as appeared, and the 
Turks in manifesting their old military spirit and rall37ing to 
the support of their threatened sovereign were able to meet 
the Russians upon almost equal terms. Favoured by strong 
strategical positions and defended by the famous quadrilateral 
— ^the great fortresses of Rustchuk, Shumla, Varna, and 
Silistria, with the further strong positions at Plevna, Sofia, 
and Timova — ^they were able to oppose an effective barrier to 
the advance of the Russian army, whilst the Balkan mountains 
had to be crossed before the final blow could be delivered 
against Adrianople or Constantinople. Two of the fortresses 
— Shumla and Rustchuk — were connected by rail with the port 

* “ Manifesto of the Bulgarian Nation,” August 14, 1876. 
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of Vama, where the Turks could land their troops, whilst only 
two or three passes could be attempted by artillery. The 
Russian offensive therefore could be strongly held and Turkey, 
if she were only able to muster, arm, and clothe her troops, 
was in a position to offer a strong resistance to the advance 
of the Russian forces. The Turks, as born fighters, were able 
to sustain existence on what for any other people would be 
considered inadequate supplies, and they were able, moreover, 
to demand and take whatever they required from the peasantry 
over whom they ruled. Yet in London and Paris it was fondly 
beheved that the Russians had but to march to conquer, and 
it was thought that the ragged legions of the Sultan would 
melt away before the Russian rising sun. Already in imagi- 
nation Constantinople was securely held by the Russian 
hosts. 

The two campaigns, in Asia Minor and European Turkey, 
commenced simultaneously. War had been declared on April 
12, 1877 ; but owing to inadequate preparations the Russians 
did not reach the slopes of the Balkans before July, having 
marched thus far owing to the inertia or strategy, for we know 
not which, of the Turks, who made no attempt to stay their 
onward rush. But the facility of the Russian advance added 
to the danger of the situation ; for the Turks now concentrated 
their forces, and threatening the rear of the Russians advanced 
under Osman Pasha and halted upon the heights around Plevna, 
where the Turkish commander entrenched his troops and took 
up a strong position from which he was able to threaten the 
advance forces of the Russians under Gourka. With Osman 
in this position it was no longer a question of advancing upon 
Adrianople and Constantinople, through the passes of the 
Balkans, but the vital question of defeating the rapidly 
concentrating Turkish forces. 

The Turks, confident in the belief that they were rmder 
excellent command, and fired by the message of the Sultan that 
they were entering upon " a Holy War against the enemies of 
the Faith,” and that “ the swords of the believers will open 
the gates Of Paradise,” rose to the occasion, defeated the army 
of the Grand Duke with great loss, and firmly established 
themselves in positions threatening the Russian communications 
and rendering impossible any advance southwards. At the 
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same time, in Asia Minor, the Turks who had retired upon 
Erzerum took the initiative, relieved Kars, and severely 
defeated the Russians. 

The unexpected rivival of Turkish power was received with 
joy in Vieima and Budapest, whilst in London, where it was 
now thought that the Turkish arms would be victorious, 
Beaconsfield prepared to dictate the terms of peace, confident 
in the belief that British policy was about to triumph at the 
expense of Russia. But at this juncture, when the future 
stability of Turkey seemed assured, occurred one of those 
dramatic changes that upset the plans of the most astute, and 
render abortive the careful preparations of diplomacy. Rumania, 
afraid of the ultimate result to herself of a Russian defeat, 
and doubtless aware that her position in that event would 
be seriously complicated, decided to take an active part in 
the war. “ How terrible would be our position,” stated Charles 
of Hohenzollern, ” if the Turkish troops were allowed to take 
the offensive and bring the scene of war across our firontiers. 
We are obliged to co-operate with the Imperial forces of Russia 
in order to hasten the end at aH costs.” 

The intervention of Rumania was decisive. Prince Charles, 
having been invested with the supreme command of the allied 
troops before Plevna, a general assault was ordered for September 
II by the Russians and Rumanians ; but again, as on previous 
occasions, the Turkish arms prevailed, and it became necessary 
to invest the Turkish positions. Had Osman been adequately 
supported from headquarters the result might have been 
different, but he was unable to break the iron cordon by which 
he was surrounded ; and on December lo, 1877, he surrendered 
with forty thousand men, owing to lack of food and ammunition 
and the inertia of the Turks, who, under adequate generalship, 
might have relieved the situation. The defence of Plevna 
” affords the most brilliant example in modem warfare of the 
power of a force strongly entrenched in a favourable position 
to ‘ contain,’ that is, to hold or hold back, a greater force of 
the enemy.” * 

With the fall of Plevna there was nothing to stop the 
onward march of the Russian troops. They crossed the 

* " Devdopment of the European Nations,'' by J. Holland Rose, 1914, 
p. 21 S. 
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mountains and Turkey was at the complete mercy of the 
Russians. The position of the latter was rendered doubly 
secure owing to the victory of the Montenegrins in the west, 
and of the Serbians, who, after the battle of Pirot, took possession 
of Nish ; whilst the Greeks, who had awaited the course of 
events, now entered Thessaly. In Asia Minor the Turks were 
driven from Kars and the fall of Ezerum was but a question of 
time. The Turkish Empire seemed about to collapse before 
the assaults of its enemies, and it appeared as though the cross 
would again be erected over the Mosque of Saint Sofia. After 
the fall of Adrianople, on January 20, 1878, the Russians were 
in a position to dictate terms of peace, and eleven days later 
the preliminary terms were arranged at Adrianople, w^t the 
actual treaty was signed on March 3 at San Stefano, a small 
village in the vicinity of Constantinople. The whole of the 
Balkans seemed to have become a Russian fief. 

In the Chancelleries of Europe the perturbation was great. 
The fruits of victory must at all hazards be snatched from 
Muscovite hands. A permanent peace could oiily be secured 
by diplomatic action. At once Russia found herself confronted 
by a formidable, yet incongruous, combination. The British 
Cabinet, although convinced that Russia must be checked, 
was apparently hopelessly divided. There were those who 
desired peace at any price. There were those who wanted 
immediate war with Russia. There were those who desired 
to see the cross on Saint Sofia and those who thought that 
Russia might be permitted to take Constantinople and to 
hold the Turkish capital temporarily, whilst there were “ the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Northcote) 
who desired to see something done, but don’t know exactly 
what.” * Into this diplomatic turmoil stepped Bismarck, the 
silent watcher, and threading the mazy avenues of the political 
wilderness, imposed his will upon the Powers, as the “ honest 
broker ” of Europe— in the interests of Germany— apparently 
the least concerned of the Great Powers. 

* " Life of Sir Stafiord Northcote,” p. 106. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE BERLIN CONGRESS 

The Congress at Berlin, which was to settle the future of the 
Turkish Empire as well as to formulate, if not in words at 
least in practice, the main lines of European policy, marks 
one of those dramatic pauses in the history of the world when 
statesmen meet face to face in the council chamber as the 
representatives of seemingly irreconcilable national policies. 
The deep undercurrent of mistrust and mutual recrimination 
that divided Europe into three hostile groups, each determined 
to secure, or to prevent others from securing, the plums out 
of the diplomatic pie, was not always apparent to the onlooker. 
The tumultuous and swelling currents that met beneath the 
surface only occasionally rippled the seemingly placid diplo- 
matic waters — although there were tense moments when it 
appeared as though the pent-up forces would burst upward 
and carry away the amiable diplomatists who were so frigidly 
or so effusively, as the case might be, pohte to each other. 
Such moments occurred when the Russian Chancellor cast 
down his papers and spectacles ; when Gortschakov and 
Disraeli were finally setthng the Russian frontiers of Asiatic 
Turkey ; or when the “ honest broker ” who presided over 
the destinies of the Congress exercised his bitter, but polite, 
irony at the expense of one or other of the Great Powers. 
Since it had been written in the Book of Destiny that some 
of the main questions before the Congress were to be settled 
behind the scenes, and sometimes behind the backs of the 
interested parties, whilst others were not to be discussed at all, 
the Assembly was frequently fore-ordained to meet and consider 
plans that had already been settled by secret combinations, 
Md nothing remained for discomfited parties but to acquiesce 
in such esoteric arrangements with the best grace possible. 
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The old gentlemen of the Congress, amongst whom -were 
the foremost and keenest diplomatists of the period, appeared 
to be engaged in some pleasing and fascinating game requiring 
some degree of skill and a considerable amount of sang-froid, 
but nevertheless apparently little calculated to ruffle the 
temper or to try the nerves. The intervals that were not 
spent in the Council Chamber seemed to be passed in social 
engagements and in a round of entertainments which apparently 
left little time for the serious w’ork in hand. Visits to the 
country house of the Crown Prince, to official receptions, 
mingled with informal supper-parties and more formal balls, 
supplied plenty of relaxation ; whilst on one occasion the 
Congress spent what was perhaps the most exciting hour 
of the whole proceedings upon a small yacht, which, owing 
to a sudden squall, seemed likely to upset and put an end to 
European diplomacy.* 

But, as we know, the seemingly aimless proceedings of 
the plenipotentiaries were w-atched with intense interest by 
those whose business it is to follow the movements of the 
august. Every visit was duly noted and its precise significance 
analysed. That prince of journalists, De Blowitz,f angled 
cleverly in the dark waters, collecting and materializing infor- 
mation for the tinghng ears of the outside public ; whilst 
others, only less successful, kept the Press of Europe constantly 
supplied with the crumbs that fell from the diplomatic table. 
Inside the closed doors of the Congress during those fateful 
days of 1878 old gentlemen chatted pleasantly, looked at maps 
of Europe and Asia, toyed with the possessions of the Sultan, 
rearranged frontiers, struck diplomatic balances, regardless 
of the interests of inarticulate nations and of the smaller 
Powers, such as Rumania and Serbia and Montenegro, W'ho 
were not admitted into the inner precincts but were forced 
to wait outside ; always thought of '' their high civilizing 

* Prince Hohenlolie relates this little anecdote, together with another 
amusing incident, at the residence of the Crown Mnce, which will not be 
related in these pages. 

t So successful was De Blowitz in gathering news that he was generally 
credited with having at his command some mysterious means of obtaining 
information. On one occasion before the commencement of proceedings 
Bismarck is reported to have solemnly looked under the table, and when 
asked what he was doing, to have replied, *' I am looking for Blowitz.” 

I 
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mission,” of which they were reminded from time to time 
by Bismarck, but quickly and conveniently forgot when the 
time arrived for action ; erected buffer States between the 
predatory Empires of Russia and Austria-Hungary, and settled 
a dozen questions of the utmost moment. Outside in the 
corridors of Europe, excited crowds awaited the decisions 
of the Congress, standing in fear and trembling lest the fragile 
diplomatic swords in the hands of the plenipotentiaries should 
snap during the secret encounters and plunge the whole of 
Europe into a devastating and terrible war. 

The chief fact which strikes the unprejudiced outside 
observer in all these diplomatic proceedings is the apparently 
aimless fashion in which two or three individuals meet together 
and disr'.ufis and settle the destinies of millions of their fellow- 
creatures and by a series of concessions and undertakings 
rearrange the map of Europe. Never was this process more 
apparent than during the Congress of Berlin, when Germany 
first assumed her position as the arbitrator of European policy. 
Armed with full powers over the future of enormous territories, 
the plenipotentiaries shuffled and reshuffled the "cards of 
Providence ’’—sometimes, if the testimony of some of their 
number is to be believed, without any appreciation or real 
knowledge of the situation. Yet the permanent officials behind 
the scenes, the real masters of the Congress, who suggested and 
directed the policy of their chiefs and studied the true under- 
lying factors of the political situation, would probably be 
able to show that the plenipotentiaries were in reality less 
simple than they affected to appear. The incident of the 
map of Asia Minor related by Count Shouvalov, if it be accepted 
as true, would indicate that both Lord Beaconsfield and Prince 
Gortschakov, the two protagonists of the duel, were unacquainted 
with the terrain of their diplomatic battles. According to 
Shouvalov, Lord Salisbury said, “ My dear Count, Lord 
Beaconsfield cannot negotiate, he has never seen a map of 
Asia Minor.” Certainly the incident, if true, throws a flood 
of light upon diplomatic methods, but it is to be feared that 
some exaggeration has crept into the anecdote. This is what 
Count Shouvalov narrates in his Memoirs. “ This last 
Assembly,” he writes, " devoted to the Asiatic question, was 
a serious occasion. On its result hung the issues of peace 
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and war. The President suggested that the two negotiators, 
Lord Beaconsfieid and Prince Gortschakov, should sit side 
by side to point out the tenure of their agreements. The 
two gentlemen therefore took their places, each one spreading 
before him a map traced for the occasion. We others stood 
in a group behind them. I at once foresaw the trouble and 
confusion that would ensue. Gortschakov’s map had one 
line only, that of San Stefano, and the Prince declared emphati- 
cally that ‘ my lord ’ had accepted it. Beaconsfieid, however, 
replied to the Prince’s declaration by a laconic ‘ No, no,’ and 
pointed out on his own map the line to which he had consented. 
Now, to my great astonishment, this line, in all its sinuosities, 
was precisely the one that we had the right to accept as the 
extreme limit of our agreement. The contradiction between 
the plenipotentiaries tended to embitter the discussion. Each 
stood obstinately by his own line, when Prince Gortschakov got 
up, seized my hand and said to me, ‘ There is some treachery ; 
they have had the map of our Etat Major.’ I learned after- 
wards that on the previous day Gortschakov had asked for 
a map of Asia Minor. He was given the confidential map of 
the two lines. He showed it to Lord Beaconsfieid, lending 
it to him for a few hours so that Lord Salisbury could see it. 
The Englishmen, noticing a line that threw back the frontier 
of San Stefano, had adopted it for their own map. This 
was the explanation of the imagined treachery.” * Incidents 
of this nature, if of frequent occurrence, naturally tend to 
shake the confidence of the uninitiated in the wisdom of 
European diplomatists. 

The Congress of Berlin, which first met on June 13, 1878, 
was called upon to settle the situation that had arisen as 
the result of the Treaty of San Stefano, the preliminary treaty 
of peace which had been agreed upon between Russia and 
Turkey — a settlement which the other Powers of Europe 
declined to recognize. They refused to acknowledge the right 
of Russia to settle the various important questions coimected 
with the rearrangement of the Balkans and the rectification 
of the Asiatic frontiers, because two of them at least — Germany 
and Austria-Hungary — feared the extension of Russian influence 

* Quoted by Hanotaux from " The Souvenirs of Count P. ShouvalofE," 
vol. iv. pp. 354-5. 
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in the Near East ; whilst three others — Great Britain, Italy, and 
France— feared in addition the possibility of Russia becoming 
a Mediterranean Power. The various matters connected with 
the affairs of Montenegro, Serbia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina, as well as the settlement of the pecuniary and terri- 
torial rlairris of Russia against Turkey, including the position 
of Rumania, were the joint concern of all the Great Powers. 
Germany, as seemingly the least directly affected, though 
in reality having a vital future, yet unappreciated, interest in 
these regions, undertook the r 61 e of mediator. Bismarck, 
the maTi of destiny, who had long awaited and had long 
prepared for this opportunity, assumed his natural position 
as President of the Congress and held the heavily weighted 
scales of justice. In February 1878, after having counselled 
that the British Fleet should retreat from the position it had 
taken up as a counterbalance to the Russian army then 
menacing Constantinople, he took the initiative in the Reichstag 
(on February 19) and “ performed one of the most considerable 
acts in modern history ” when he posed as the moderator and 
in a masterly survey of the European situation stated that 
" what wiU entail a change in the stipulations of 1856 will 
doubtless need the sanction of the Powers that signed them.” 
In this direct but simple phrase the German Chancellor showed 
that he was prepared to bid for the support of Austria-Hungary 
at the expense of Russia, and gave an indication of the future 
course of German diplomacy, which was even then preparing 
the way of expansion towards the Adriatic and iEgean Seas. 
Russia had advanced as far as Germany would permit— and 
much farther than was thought expedient by those who 
directed the foreign policy of Great Britain. 

Bismarck’s declaration marked the commencement of a 
new era in Teutonic policy. ” Here in the Reichstag,” states 
Hanotaux, “ originated the tendency that the world’s business 
was long to take, even to the defeat of Russia at Mukden, 
and the distant concurrence of Germany and England. . . . 
The future of Russia, France, and England, the future of all 
the Powers, depended on the direction taken by Germany 
at these cross-roads of fate,” and although few then perceived 
the wide avenues that were being opened to Teutonic influence, 
Bismarck certainly, and other German politicians, knew that 
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the way was being prepared for the German advance. The 
main question at issue was not the conflict of interests between 
Great Britain and Russia, nor the question of what was to 
become of the Turkish capital, nor even the future of the 
Christian races of Turkey, but the future of Slav and Teuton. 
" The main point of this Eastern problem,” stated Herr 
Windthorst, “ lies in the question which of the two elements — 
Germanic on the one hand, Slav on the other — ^is to dominate 
the world ? Ws must embrace the German interest in its 
universality.” 

It is not necessary to discuss in detail the events preceding 
the Congress, nor even the deliberations and the results arrived 
at by that historical assembly. Only as it affected Teutonic 
destinies need it be dealt with in these pages, for it became 
the instrument of German ambitions and set a barrier across 
the advancing tide of Slavdom. The part played by Great 
Britain directly facilitated the growth of German influence ; 
for the bolstering up of the Turkish Empire enabled Germany 
to prepare and mature her future advance. British policy 
in connexion mth Russian expansion has been discussed briefly 
in the previous chapter, but it may now justly be questioned 
whether our attitude of unbending hostility towards Russian 
aims and our constant and unwavering distrust of every 
Russian move were entirely justified, and it may be asked 
whether we should not have furthered the interests of the 
British Empire to greater advantage had we arrived at an 
understanding with Russian statesmen. Unfortxinately, 
Germanic influences at the British Court and the inability 
of diplomatists to gauge correctly the trend of German policy 
or to foresee the marvellous growth of the German Empire 
blinded the British public as to the true position of afiairs 
and rendered them incapable of judging whether Teuton or 
Slav were the real enemy. By supporting the tottering 
Ottoman Power, British statesmen not only played into the 
hands of Germany, but they forsook those whom sentiment 
as well as interest should have protected. The Christians 
of Asiatic Turkey were sacrificed to unsound political theories, 
and the subsequent Armenian and other massacres from that 
date till now are directly attributable to the unfortunate course 
of British policy. 
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British interests in the East were defined in a dispatch 
sent by Lord Derby to Count Shouvalov on May 6, 1877, 
when it was pointed out that these fell under five main headings, 
directly concerned with the Suez Canal, Eg37pt, Constantinople, 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, and the Persian Gulf, The 
first of these was undoubtedly connected with “ the necessity 
of keeping open, uninjured and uninterrupted,” the commu- 
nications between Europe and the East, and for this reason 
Russia was warned that any attempt to interfere with the 
Canal or its approaches would be regarded as a " menace to 
India and as a grave injury to the commerce of the world,” 
and would be looked upon as inconsistent with the maintenance 
of neutrality by Great Britain. This was, of course, subsequent 
to Disraeli’s masterly stroke of policy with regard to the 
Suez Canal shares,* and expressed the firm determination of 
the British Government to maintain, even at the expense of 
war, its privileged position with regard to this international 
waterway. Further, the British Government declared that 
the mercantile and commercial interests of European nations 
were so largely involved in Eg5q)t that any attack on that 
country would not be regarded with unconcern by Great 
Britain. For this reason all questions connected wdth the 
Egyptian sphere were deliberately ruled out of the Berlin 
discussions, although the troops of the Khedive had valiantly 
fought at Plevna for the Turks — and in this action the British 
Government were directly supported by France, because the 
question of Egypt was one to be settled between those two 
Powers alone. 

The third question discussed in the Berlin Note was the 
future of Constantinople. The British Government were not 
prepared " to witness with indifference the passing into other 
hands than those of its present possessors of a capital holding 

♦ At the end of November 1875, Disraeli, having learned from Lord Derby, 
then Foreign Minister, that the Kbedive’s Suez Canal shares had been secretly 
offered to, and refused by, the French Government, entered into negotiations 
with Ismail and purchased the shares for the sum of £^, 500 , 000 , a stroke of 
policy that is now universally acknowledged to have been thoroughly justified 
on all grounds, financial* political, military, and economic. Disraeli's fore- 
sight was not, however, recognized in all quarters. Both Gladstone and 
Granville disapproved of the purchase, as they subsequently objected to 
the retention of Egypt. The policy of ** scuttle " applied with peculiar force 
to certain Liberal patriots. 
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so peculiar and commanding a position.” Further, the 
Ministry objected to any alteration in the status of the Bos- 
phorus and Dardanelles, and definitely expressed their intention 
of protecting their interests in the Persian Gulf against any 
interference in that quarter. 

British interests having thus been defined previous to the 
Russo-Turkish War, Austria-Hungary, in a dispatch from 
Count Beust, expressed her desire to share in the definitive 
regulation of the conditions of peace, and in\ited the Great 
Powers {February 5, 1878) to take part in a Conference at 
Vienna (and subsequently at Baden), but after Bismarck’s 
speech in the Reichstag, acting on German inspiration, suggested 
that the proposed Conference should be a Congress attended 
by the Prime Ministers of Europe and that the place of meeting 
should be Berlin (March 7). “ My Government,” wrote 
Count Beust, “ is of opinion that a Congress of the Powers 
would have the greatest chance of arriving at practical results 
if this Congress were to meet in Berlin.” By so doing he 
indicated to the world at large that Bismarck's influence w’as 
supreme and that the main lines of policy had already been 
settled by the Austro-Hungarian and German Governments. 
On one point the two Teutonic Governments preserved identical 
aims, for the independence of the delta of the Danube — one 
of those Germanic outlets which Moltke had desired many 
years before — ^was a principle that could not be ignored. 
The agreement between Germany and Austria on this point 
was therefore complete, and the Due Decazes, French Minister 
of Foreign ASairs, was informed by a correspondent at Vienna 
(June 1877) that " should Russia deceive us in this, or ignore 
this principle, we shall fight her ; this is definitely settled, 
our military position assures us the advantage ” ; and further, 
that ” Prussia will side with us” and that the Austrians were 
sure of Prussia’s attitude. Herein, stated the writer, " lay 
the secret of Count Andrassy’s calmness of demeanour in 
confronting the question of the East.” * 

The understanding between Austria-Hungary and Germany, 
therefore, was sufficiently defined to enable the two countries 
to control the results of the Congress, and it only remained 
for Great Britain to make what terms she could with the 
* Hanotaux, vol. iv, pp. 311--12. 
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former country so as to meet Russia ■with an undivided front. 
For^this purpose the British Ministry let it be known that 
they were prepared to support Austria-Hungary in Bosnia- 
Herzego-vina, and at a preliminary negotiation at the Congress 
the recognition of this step by Germany, so agreeable in itself 
to Bismarck, was obtained ; whilst both countries signifipr) 
that they were prepared to support Great Britain’s policy with 
regard to the erection of a buffer State between Bulgaria and 
Turkey and the settlement of the question of the Dardanelles. 
Thus, previous to the actual meeting of the Congress, the 
position of the United Kingdom had been greatly strengthened, 
and through the vigorous diplomacy of the British Cabinet 
she was enabled to take a strong line throughout the proceedings. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s position was, in fact, made doubly 
secure by two successful acts of diplomacy that ■vitally affected 
British policy. For some time the British Foreign Of&ce had 
been secretly negotiating ■with the Porte, which was prepared 
to make considerable sacrifices in order to secure British 
support. On June 4, joine days before the diplomatists 
assembled at Berlin, the secret 63^)1113 Convention was con- 
cluded, by which it was agreed that if Russia retained the 
three districts in Asia Minor which she had definitely decided 
to keep at all hazards, ■viz. Batum, Kars, and Ardahan, Great 
Britain should hold the island of Cyprus, which occupied a 
most important strategic position in the Mediterranean and 
in some respects was a veritable key to Asia Minor.* On her 
part. Great Britain agreed to take up arms on behalf of Turkey 
should there be further Russian aggressions, and at the same 
time pressed for better protection for the Christians in Asia 
Minor — ^an arrangement which was subsequently shamefully 
neglected by the British Government. “ The story of the 
misgoverrunent and massacre of the Armenian Christians is 
one that ■will ever redound to the disgrace of all the signatories 
of the Treaty of Berlin ; it is doubly disgraceful to the Power 
which framed the Cyprus Convention.” f At the same time, 

* At that time it was considered probable that the Euphrates Valley 
railway might be constructed from Alexandretta or some neighbouring 
port, in which case Cj^rus would have been of enormous strategic importance. 

t ‘'Development of the European Nations,” by J. Holland Rose, 
p. 344. It may here be mentioned that the fruits of the Berlin Congress 
which were to be gathered in Asia Minor were deliberately sacrificed by the 
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by direct negotiations with Russia, Great Britain undertook 
not to oppose Russian schemes with regard to Bessarabia in 
return for the Russian acceptance of the Eastern Rumelia 
arrangement. 

The news as to the Anglo-Russian agreement leaked out 
previous to the meeting of the Congress, and wns \igorously 
denied from the Ministerial bench in Parliament, but the 
Anglo-Turkish Agreement and the cession of Cyprus were 
not generally known, for even the Turkish plenipotentiaries 
W'ere kept in ignorance of this important event for upwards 
of a month during the most critical proceedings of the Congress. 
It has been asserted, however, by Karatheodory Pasha, one 
of the Turkish delegates, that the Cyprus Convention was 
known both to Austria and Germany. “ The Anglo-Turkish 
agreement,” he says, ” which had just been divulged, contri- 
buted to excite the envy of the Austrians. They had early 
gained knowledge of the arrangement secretly concluded 
between England and Turkey ; there is no room for doubt 
that M. von Bismarck had been admitted into the secret, 
as Coimt Andrassy would not have ventured to keep him 
uninformed on such an important matter, and while the 
English in possession of Cyprus found it quite natural to 
support the Austrians in their occupation of Bosnia, the 
latter, on their side, redoubled their efforts towards not leaving 
the Congress with less profit than did England.” * In any 
case, when the secret became known the excitement was 
intense, especially in France,t who felt herself betrayed by 

succeeding Gladstonian ISOnistry. The excellent system established by Lord 
Beaconsfield, who sent British Consuls to Asia Minor to report upon the 
Turkish reforms in the Christian districts and to watch over the interests 
of the "Dersecuted Armenians and Greeks, was abandoned by Gladstone in 
Liberal Premier wished, in spite of solemn undertaldngs on 
the part of the former Government, to limit British responsibilities in the 
Levant, and in the year 1882 withdrew the Consuls and abandoned the 
Christians to their fate. This deliberate betrayal of those who had a right 
to look for British protection on the part of one who wished to clear the 
Turks out of Europe bag and baggage/' and the consequent diminution 
of British prestige in the Near East, is the most serious blot upon Gladstonian 
foreign policy and marks it as both insincere and treacherous. Gladstone's 
action prepared the way fox Germany, who was not slow to take advantage 
of the changed position of afiairs. To-day we are reaping the fruits of this 
betrayal. 

* Hanotaux, voL iv, p. 375. 

f The Agreement was communicated to M. Waddington on July 7. 
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an action which threatened her position both in the Mediter- 
ranean and Egypt. Lord Salisbury, however, invited France 
to look for compensation in Tunis, and the crisis was success- 
fully passed. In London the position was well understood, 
and the action of the British Cabinet was generally warmly 
applauded — ^in spite of the fact that Lord Derby stated that 
one of the reasons for his retirement had been connected 
with this very question.* Beaconsfield himself thoroughly 
enjoyed the situation in spite of, and perhaps because of, the 
angry criticisms of his opponents. On the night when the 
Cyprus Convention became known he attended a brilliant 
reception and was the cynosure of all eyes. Unconcerned 
and inscrutable, he made the round of the assembly, and at 
length, stopping before Princess Radziwill, was met by the 
question, " What are you thinking of ? ” “lam not thinking 
at all,” he replied ; “ I am enjoying myself.” f 

With the way thus thoroughly prepared by secret negotia- 
tions and the question of “ reservations ” with regard to the 
scope of the proceedings settled, the Congress met at Berlin 
whilst the outside world hung on the issue of peace or war. 
The personalities of the Congress were men of character who 
have left a deep mark upon European history. In the first 
place there was the German Chancellor, Bismarck, who with 
admirable decision and with remarkable insight into character 
presided over the meetings and was able, tactfully and deci- 
sively, to exercise his powers of moderator whenever the 
proceedings were disturbed or personal dislikes became too 
pronounced. Throughout the proceedings he steered the 
Congress into Teutonic waters and laid the foundations for 
the future Triple Alliance. In supporting Austria-Homgary 
he did not overlook the fact that once the Dual Monarchy 
was engaged in the Balkans it would not only be almost 
impossible to withdraw from the occupied provinces, but it 
would eventually become necessary for the Empire to expand 
towards the south and east and, it was to, be hoped, in the 
not distant future, to reach the coveted port of Salonika, 

* Lord Derby had resigned at the end of March on account of a proposal 
of the Ministry to send an expedition from India to seize Cyprus and one of 
the S3nian ports. 

t Princess Radziwiirs *'My Recollections/' p. 91. 
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oviing to the influence which Dualism had conferred upon 
Hungary and the necessity for constantly balancing the two 
forces within the Empire. In supporting both Great Britain 
and Austria-Hungary the “ honest broker ” knew that he w'as 
changing the traditional Russo-Prussian policy ; but he realized 
that it would not be possible to breathe new life into the dry 
bones of the Alliance of the three Emperors, and that if he 
did not support Austria that country would sooner or later 
gravitate towards France and possibly, in spite of acute 
differences, towards Russia as well. In introducing a new 
power amongst the Balkan Slavs, Bismarck opened a fresh 
period of rivalry betw'een Austria and Russia and created a 
cause of conflict which would oblige the former country to 
act in strict accordance with Germany's views. Thus the 
ruler of the Congress, looking down from his tribune, gathered 
the threads into his own hands and directed European policy 
with a keen eye to the main chance. Of the other German 
representatives, von Bulow, who acted as secretary to the 
Congress, and Prince von Hohenlohe, the amiable Ambassador 
at Paris, both subsequently Chancellors of the Empire, and 
the elder von Biilow, then Foreign Secretary, were entirely 
subservient to Bismarck and merely shared in his undoubted 
prestige. 

For Austria-Hungary there appeared Count Andrassy, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was accompanied by Count 
Karol3i and others. Lord Beaconsfield, the dark horse of 
the Congress, whose advent in Berlin had been awaited wdth 
the greatest curiosity, was ably seconded by Lord Salisbury, 
whilst Mr. Balfour acted as the latter’s secretary. Russia 
was represented by the old Chancellor, Pinnce Gortschakov, 
then in his eightieth year, who imtil the rise of Bismarck may 
be considered as the most powerful Foreign Minister in Europe, 
at one time the friend of Germany and the enemy of France, 
but now forced to dance to the Bismarckian piping. The 
Russian Chancellor was accompanied by Count Shouvalov, 
then Ambassador in London, and by Baron d’Oubril, the 
Russian Ambassador in Berlin. Count Corti, Foreign Secre- 
tary, represented Italy ; whilst France was represented by 
M. Waddington, whose well-known British leanings made his 
position doubly difficult when the contents of the secret Anglo- 
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Turkish agreement were divulged, and by M. de Saint-Vallier. 
The Turkish delegates, who were there to acquiesce in the 
partition of their country, counted not at all in the delibera- 
tions ; whilst the Rumanian representatives, Messrs. Bratiano 
and Kogalniceano, although delegates from the State that had 
saved Russia from disaster before Plevna, were merely allowed 
to speak before the Congress.* 

Prince von Hohenlohe has left a little sketch of the opening 
of the Congress. “ Before the assembly we went to the buffet, 
where we drank port wine and ate biscuits,” he writes. “ By 
degrees the plenipotentiaries arrived : Count Corti, a very 
ugly little man with a Japanese type of face, and Count Launay 
(the other Italian representative) ; then came the Turk, a 
man still young but insignificant ; Count Shouvalov and old 
Gortschakov, who was very feeble ; then followed the English 
and the French, Waddington in a grand uniform. The first 
meeting of Gortschakov and Lord Beaconsfield was interesting ; 
it was an historic moment.” Such was the personnel of the 
Congress, of whom the three chief figures were Bismarck, 
whose mot, “ Le Congr^ c’est moi,” correctly represented 
the position ; Beaconsfield, the Jewish statesman, the parvenu 
but most brilliant figure in the assembly ; and poor old 
Gortschakov, tottering to his grave, who was constantly 
confined to his rooms by feigned or real indisposition. Towards 
the last Prince Bismarck showed but slight courtesy, for in 
“ The Souvenirs of Caratheodory Pasha,” quoted by Hanotaux, 
the Turkish representative states that " apart from personal 
civihties on the part of Prince Bismarck, we can hardly 
remember a single occasion on which the German Chancellor 
showed, by word or deed, any special political deference 
towards the Chancellor of Russia. The latter, however, as 

* The position of the Rumanian delegates -was indeed a pitiable one. 
Russia had strongly opposed even the suggestion that they should be allowed 
to put th^ case before the Congress, almost treating Rumania as a Russian 
sphere" and thus forcing Rumania within the Austro-German orbit; 
and the consent of the Congress that they should be allowed to present their 
Memoir was only secured after Lord Salisbury had ironically remarked that 
hayiiig lieard, the representatives of Greece, which was claiming foreign 
would be but fair to listen also to the representative of a country 
which claimed only what was its own/' Great Britain had expressed 

regret " at the Russian demand for Bessarabia, but undertook 
not to dispute it. 
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the Nestor of the great European diplomatists, would, have 
been extremely appreciative of a little incense from Prince 
Bismarck in the presence of the members of the Congress." 
Bismarck conveniently forgot that Gortschakov’s action in 
1870 had enabled him to secure the German triumph, and 
the old Chancellor, piqued at this ingratitude, kept in bed 
as often as possible. On the first occasion on which the 
Russian Chancellor was to speak before the Congress, Bismarck 
gave the Turkish plenipotentiary the priority, and Prince 
Gortschakov “ tossed dowm his spectacles and papers in so 
much annoyance that they fell on the other side of the table.” 

The results of the Congress were definitely favourable to 
Germany at the expense mainly of Russia. The three Imperial 
Powers, Russia, Germany, and Great Britain, had stood face 
to face upon the routes to the East, whilst Austria-Hungary 
had stepped in to claim ample compensations in view of the 
changed balance of power ; the Mediterranean Powers, France 
and Italy, had played a waiting game, being quite unable 
to press their claims before the Congress, the former merely 
contenting herself with promises of influence elsew'here, the 
latter forced to look on at the growth of Austrian influence 
in the Adriatic ; whilst the smaller countries, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece, stood in the ante-chamber 
awaiting whatever fortune their splendid and illustrious 
masters should allot to them. The bargaining across the 
council chamber and behind the scenes took small accormt of 
nationality, and the boundaries that were finally devised 
were such that the Balkan question remained an open sore 
and a perpetual menace to the peace of Europe. Bismarck 
arranged everything in the best interests of Germany. Mace- 
donia, liberated by the Russian arms, was given back to 
Turkey, and the lot of the Christian inhabitants was rendered 
worse, if that were possible, than it had been before the Russo- 
TurMsh War. For another thirty-five years this unfortunate 
province remained the chief centre of unrest in the Near East — 
a state of affairs by which Germany alone profited, because 
in frustrating, directly or indirectly, every scheme of reform 
she managed to pose as the only fiiend of Turkey and to 
prepare the way for the future Austro-German advance to 
the JEgean. The hopes of Greece, who had looked for a 
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northern extension of territory and the occupation of a con- 
siderable portion of Central Macedonia, were frustrated, whilst 
the desire of the Serbians to be united with their kinsfolk in 
Macedonia and in Bosnia was equally doomed to disappointment. 

In the rejection of the Greater Bulgaria, which had been 
provided for in the Treaty of San Stefano, Russia, who looked 
for a great extension of her power along the shores of the 
Black Sea and towards the coasts of the Adriatic, received a 
severe set-back which robbed her of the chief fruits of her 
victory so far as Europe was concerned. The great State, 
under Russian patronage, that was to have dominated the 
Central Balkans, was reduced to a country of a little more 
than a third of its proposed size, whilst the suggested Russian 
military occupation and supervision of the new administration 
was reduced from a proposed period of two years to one of 
nine months only. The erection of the semi-independent 
State of Eastern Rumelia, which was to remain under the 
direct political and military control of the Sultan, created an 
impossible position which was destined to be changed seven 
years later when the province elected to join Bulgaria. The 
Bulgaria of the Russian conception was thus divided into 
three parts : the newly created State, which was to be ruled 
by a prince agreeable to Russia and the other Powers ; the 
detached province interposed on the highway to Constantinople ; 
and an unredeemed Bulgaria, which was subsequently to 
cause so much trouble. Russian influence was checkmated, 
and was subsequently further diminished by the unpolitic 
attitude of Russian statesmen and the unexpected opposition 
of Prince Alexander of Battenburg, who had been appointed 
Prince of Bulgaria. 

In the other Christian States of the Balkans further changes 
of the greatest importance were brought about. The little 
State of Montenegro, sheltering amid the secure fastnesses 
of its mountains, did not receive the increase of territory 
that had been expected, although it was granted access to 
the sea at Antivari. The fate of both Montenegro and Serbia 
had indeed already been settled when the Emperors Alexander 
and Francis Joseph, accompanied respectively by Prince 
Gortschakov and Count Andrassy, had met at Reichstadt 
previous to the war, in June 1876, and had agreed that Austria 
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should take Bosnia-Herzegovina in return for Austrian neutrjility 
during the coming hostilities. The extension of their territory 
had thus been hindered, and the results now achieved scarcely 
warranted the outlay in lives and treasure on the part of the 
two countries. Serbia, it is true, was permitted to expand 
at the expense of the Greater Bulgaria, and gained complete 
independence, but Austria-Hungary, by acquiring rights of 
military occupation over the district of Novi-Bazar — a country 
of great strategic importance on the highway to Salonika — 
thrust a Germanic wedge between Montenegro and Serbia, 
and prepared the way for the future German advance to the 
^gean. By acquiring this territory, which is mountainous 
and barren, Austria's motive was undoubtedly to advance 
step by step upon Macedonia and Salonika, and although these 
rights were subsequently abandoned when Austria finally 
annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908, that abandonment did 
not necessarily mean that Austria-Hungary as an empire had 
given up all intentions to advance upon Salonika whenever a 
favourable opportunity should occur — though possibly the 
advance was intended to have been by the easier route through 
Serbia. 

To the east, Rumania also gained complete independence, 
but in spite of the greatness of her services to Russia during 
the war she was now treated with ingratitude ; for the Russian 
Government appropriated her Bessarabian districts by force, 
and in return merely granted unimportant extensions of 
territory in other directions. Russia’s motives in this action 
were swayed by the desire that her frontiers should reach 
the delta of the Danube, but her attitude was stupid and 
short-sighted, because by administering territory that was 
occupied by a Rumanian population she threw away the 
advantage which would have resulted from having a united 
Rumania, outside Austria-Hungary, bent upon assimilating 
the Rumanian peoples within that Empire. By creating a 
feeling of resentment in a State that had always facilitated 
Russia’s advance she erected a powerful buffer between herself 
and the Balkans. 

To the south, Greece, who had recalled her troops from 
Thessaly on the distinct understanding that her claims would 
be favourably considered, received no encouragement from 
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any of the Great Powers. Lord Salisbury, it is true, not 
forgetful of British synapathy with HeEenic ideals, uttered 
a few platitudes in favour of the British protege ; and 
M. Waddington, on behalf of the French Government, whilst 
opposing Greek claims to Crete and the northern shores of 
the iEgean, proposed that she should occupy practically the 
whole of Thessaly and the Epirus. But no other encourage- 
ment was given to these suggestions, and Greece, in common 
with Bulgaria, although she was promised an extension of her 
frontiers in Thessaly and Epirus, was also informed that 
" States, like individuals, which have a future are in a position 
to be able to wait.” 

As regards Russia and Turkey, matters were arranged at 
the dictation of Great Britain, in accordance with the desires 
of Germany, for it was in Asia Minor that the position was 
most dangerous. British policy was primarily concerned 
with preventing the partition of the Sultan’s dominions in 
Asia in order that the Black Sea should not become a Russian 
lake. For this reason the strongest opposition had been 
offered to the retention of Batum, but, as has been shown, 
compensations were sought by Great Britain elsewhere when 
it had been found that Russian opinion was strongly set 
upon the occupation of that port. Public opinion in Great 
Britain was as strongly opposed to any concession, and it 
was only the personal ascendancy of Beaconsfield that enabled 
a settlement to be concluded. Batum, Ardahan, and Kars 
were rightly considered as positions of great strategic impor- 
tance; the two former constituting for Russia a high road 
into Asia Minor and a pressure upon the Mohammedan Powers, 
whilst the latter, long a bulwark of the Ottoman power in 
Asia, was a most important fortress. By retaining the Bayazid 
district, which commanded the caravan routes between Erzerum 
and Persia, British opinion was somewhat mollified, because 
one of the direct routes to India was thus saved from the 
advancing Muscovite power. The fate of Batum was, however, 
so far as the rest of the Powers were concerned, a matter of 
indifference, for they were not so directly interested in the 
question of maritime equilibrium. Nor did they share the 
British anxiety with regard to the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles, with the possible exception of France. Nevertheless, 
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although Russia desired that the Straits should remain open 
in time of war as in time of peace, former stipulations on this 
subject were not abrogated, and the position remained what 
it was before the war — obscure. That is, Turkey still domi- 
nated the position, subject to whatever pressure might be 
exerted upon her by the interested Powers. 

The results of the Congress were definitely unfavourable 
to Russia and Italy, definitely favourable to Austria-Hungary 
and Germany ; whilst Great Britain, in undertaking certain 
obligations which she did not adequately perform, had the 
satisfaction of seeing her supposed rival, Russia, thwarted 
at the precise moment when, by more skilful manceuvring, 
she might have obtained a stronger position in the Near East. 
Beaconsfield returned to London on July 16 with his now 
celebrated message of Peace with honour,'" * and was received 
with enthusiasm on his way from Charing Cross to Downing 
Street, and Prince Bismarck departed quietly to take the 
waters at Kissingen, secure in his belief that the future lay 
with Germany and grimly satisfied that the European diplo- 
matists had opened the route to the East — the pathway which 
he affected to despise, but which ere long was to be traversed 
by Teutonic adventurers on their way to Bagdad and the 
Persian Gulf. The tacit agreement of the Powers to the 
continental hegemony of Germany was as incense in his 
nostrils, for he knew that in bujdng Austria-Hungary he had 
prepared the way for greater deals in the not distant future. 

Prussia," states Hanotaux, '' wished to receive the commission 
money due for her work as ‘ honest agent " ; she cherished 
the vast hope of a Germanic invasion of the East through a 
definite movement to the Danube, through her old antagonist 
Austria-Hungary " f ; and, in particular, she realized that in 
alienating Russia she had definitely arrived at the parting 
of the ways and might by skilful diplomacy eventually succeed 
in acquiring the heritage of the Caesars in Asia Minor. Betwreen 
the wavering and uncertain policies of Great Britain and 

* Lord Beaconsfield, in liis speech on July 27, 1878, stated that one of 
the results of my attending the Congress of Berlin has been to prove, what 
I always suspected to be an absolute fact, that neither the Crimean War nor 
this horrible, devastating war which has just terminated would have taken 
place if England had spoken with the necessary firmness.*' 

•f Hanotaux, vol. iv, p. 345. 

K 
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Russia came Germany and took her spoils. " Here lies the 
whole history of the Congress ” ; and its main result, so far 
as Great Britain was concerned, was to continue and increase 
the hostility between this country and Russia, to divert the 
sphere of Russian activity from the Bosphorus to the frontiers 
of Afghanistan and India, to prevent the possibility of an 
understanding between the two countries, and to create a 
quarter of a century of bitterness and disagreement, which 
it was the interest of Germany to increase in every way 
possible. 

The juridical fictions that were adopted by the Congress 
of Berlin, by which diplomatists sought to cover or to explain 
away the real scope of their actions and to persuade a too 
credulous world that the " rights ” of other Powers were duly 
respected even whilst a loaded pistol was being levelled at 
their heads, have led to endless friction, especially with regard 
to Bosnia-Herzegovina, Bulgaria, and Macedonia, and have 
created a position that cannot be better described than in the 
speech of Signor Tittoni, who was Italian Foreign Secretary 
from 1903 to 1909 and presided over the Foreign Office during 
the critical period when Bosnia-Herzegovina was finally aimexed 
by Austria-Hungary. Speaking on June 4, 1908, Signor Tittoni 
said : “ I have been reproached for the expression I used, 
of ‘ subtle discriminations ’ by which diplomacy has created 
a fictitious juridical status which is in contrast with the de facto 
situation. Well, I maintain this phrase. I do not judge 
the substance of the work done by diplomacy at the Berlin 
Congress, but, whatever the substance, it is certain that the 
form adopted was doubtful, h3^ocritical, and full of snares 
for that very peace which the Congress aimed at preserving. 
With that form it postponed the difficulties and did not solve 
them; the unconditional occupation for an indefinite term, 
the de facto possession of territories by some Powers that 
leaves to others a bare sovereignty which consists of nothing, 
are forms which lend themselves to every interpretation and 
usurpation and create dangerous and agitated situations which 
one day or other must be solved, as Bosnia, Bulgaria, and 
Crete have shown. And I hold that if in the future diplomacy 
will be more sincere and will repudiate these ‘ subtle discrimina- 
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tions/ it will be so much gained for the cause of civilization 
and peace.” The Berlin Congress, in fact, resulted in a 
compromise by which each Power endeavoured to cover its 
actions by empty forms and stupid discriminations. None 
were entirely honest, and least of all the “ honest broker ” 
who fought so hard to preserve the peace of Europe. 



CHAPTER VIII 

GERMANY, TURKEY, AND THE BALKAN WARS 

The extraordinary development of German influence in Turkey 
HnriTig the last quarter of a century is perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of the virility, force, insight, and power 
of application of the German Government presented in any 
part of the world — ^because in the Ottoman Empire the position 
at first was certainly unfavourable for the prosecution of 
the Germanic ideal. In no portion of the world were the 
interests of other Powers so deeply or so closely interwoven 
into the economic and political fabric of the State ; and in 
no part of the globe did there seem so little possibility of 
German aggression. 

Owing to the long and dose historical association between 
Turkey and the two chief Western Powers, France and Britain, 
and to the dearly defined economic and political interests 
acquired by Russia during her long struggle on behalf of the 
Slav cause, there seemed small likelihood of the Germans 
acquiring any special influence in the Ottoman Empire. 
Germany was an outsider whose presence was neither desired 
nor seemed desirable. Her satellite, Austria-Huaogary, whose 
geographical position as the nearest Christian Power gave her 
certain rights over the Christians m Albania and Macedonia, 
had offended perhaps more deeply even than Russia by securing 
the control of two of Turkey’s richest provinces, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and her merchants and hankers had small influence 
at Constantinople. 

Yet, in spite of the apparently unfavourable terrain for 
Germanic enterprise, the antagonism that existed between 
Great Britain on the one side and Russia and France on the 
o&er, fed by the apparently divergent and almost irrecon- 
cilable interests of the three nations, paved the way for the 
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advance of the Germanic Powers and opened the economic 
and political door to the East, which has never since been 
shut to the German intruder. At the close of the Berlin 
Congress nothing seemed more unlikely than that Prussia, 
although growing by leaps and bounds within the new German 
Empire, would aspire, or would be in a position to attempt 
such an operation, to control the policy of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Without access to the secret archives of the German 
Government it is impossible to determine when this deliberate 
policy of peaceful penetration, since so persistently and success- 
fully pursued, w'as first formulated and first became the set 
policy of the Germanic Powers. StiU less is it possible to 
decide what were the secret and cherished plans conceived in 
the fertile brain of Bismarck with respect to the Germanization 
of the Near East. All that is known for certain is that although 
Germans had always been attracted by the Ottoman magnet, 
they had also recognized the immense difficulties that lay in 
the way of a successful and aggressive policy in the Balkans. 
The attitude of Bismarck had been clearly and openly defined. 
In his oft-quoted words, “ The Eastern question is not worth 
the bones of a Pomeranian grenadier,” he had picturesquely 
expressed Germany’s aloofness from all Oriental interests and 
had led the world to beheve that Turkey would be left to 
work out her own salvation under the not disinterested guidance 
of the other European Powers. 

Yet it may indeed be questioned whether this attitude 
of a statesman of such acute perception, who was able to 
appreciate the drift of European policy and the future course 
of events with such remarkable and forceful insight, were 
not, as a matter of fact, an assumed position intended to 
reassure those individuals who realized that sooner or later 
Germany’s policy would undergo a profound change and 
development, and that the dreams of certain German statesmen 
and thinkers with respect to the control of the Eastern routes 
would some day be capable of translation into vigorous action. 
How far Austria-Hungary was intended to further the ultimate 
aims of the northern Empire it would be difficult to say, but 
it can scarcely be questioned, after the events of 1866, that 
after the predominance of Prussia had been assured it became 
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the deliberate intention of German statesmen to use the 
Dual Monarchy for the furtherance of German schemes. 

Bismarck, as we learn from the illuminating memoirs of 
his indiscreet Boswell, Dr. Busch, was entirely in favour of 
an Austrian advance in the territories of the Sultan. He 
informed the latter that Turkey would have to make up her 
mind to part with territory to Austria, and he further un- 
burdened himself upon the same subject in January i88i, in 
a talk with the British Ambassador, Lord Odo Russell. “ His 
solution of the problem,” wrote the Ambassador to Lord 
Granville, " when the Turkish Government collapses would 
be the peaceful division of influence in the Balkan Peninsula 
between Austria and Russia; the former to extend to the 
.®gean, the latter to the Straits, and Germany — that is himself 
— ^to mediate between them. The intervention of England 
as the leader of the Concert of the Powers stands in the way 
of his wishes and of the plans he has made for his neighbours, 
whom he looks upon as the Sultan’s natural heirs. England’s 
interests are in Eg 3 rpt and Asia, as those of France are in 
Syria and Turns ; and neither England nor France, he thinks, 
should busy themselves about the Sultan’s European dominions, 
which do not concern them as they do Germany’s neighbours, 
Austria and Russia.” * 

As we know, the German Chancellor was particularly fond 
of playing the part of mediator — ^but always with some ulterior, 
if not always apparent, aim. In this case, as we now fully 
realize, the aim was to weaken Britain and at the same time 
to please Russia by apparently favouring her plans. The 
ultimate idea, however, was the extension of Germanic interests 
on the road to the East. 

“ I should indeed like to be German Chancellor for a day,” 
Lord Odo Russell had written a few weeks previously, in a 
vain attempt to rouse the British Government to a sense of 
the importance of British interests at Constantinople, “ not 
to scold, but to entreat of you on both knees to leave Smyrna 
to her figs and sail instead straight to Stamboul and take 
the Sultan by the Golden Horn, and put an end to this very 
dangerous and hu mili ating conflict with the Porte, which 

<■ ^ ItusseU to Granville, January 26, 1881 : Granville’s 

Life, vol. ii, p. 225. 
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threatens the peace of Europe and the moral influence of 
England if we do not strike at the root of the evil rapidly 
and successfully. Once our Fleet is in the Sea of Marmora 
ail danger of a conflict ceases, and the Concert can join us 
and work out the problems of reforms in peace and security. 
... I therefore hope that if Austria, Germany, and France 
decline to go to Smyrna, you virll think it sufficient excuse for 
proposing the Dardanelles instead, and going there with or 
without allies. Once we have taken up our position the 
Powers will follow one by one, because our presence at Constan- 
tinople will be guarantee that the Turkish Empire will be made 
to last as long as, and probably even longer than, it can. I 
feel so strongly on this question that I caimot help writing 
strongly because I want our policy to be a success and a 
triumph; and I fully beheve that the key to success is to 
be found in Constantinople.” * Great Britain’s policy was 
not a success and Germany stepped in and reaped the harvest. 

The first open intervention of Prussia in the affairs of 
the East occurred when the Ottoman army was reorganized 
upon Prussian models in the middle of the mneteenth century. 
It is characteristic of a military people that the earliest mani- 
festations of the process of peaceful penetration should have 
been accompanied by the rattling of the sword in its scabbard, 
or, in other words, by the introduction of military reforms 
designed to make the Ottoman army a more efficient weapon 
against the growing Slav power. The Turks from the earliest 
ages have been a military nation. Their predominance in 
the Near East was secured by their military prowess, and 
although, when their work of conquest was once completed, 
their armed forces became less and less efficient by a continuous 
process of decay, owing to lack of organization and deeply 
seated political evils, the Turks nevertheless retained their 
old military ardour and never completely lost the aggressive 
spirit which in the past had made them masters of vast stretches 
of alien territory. 

Although from the commencement of the nineteenth 
century attempts had been made to organize certain troops 
upon a European model, the movement for reorganization and 

♦ Letter to Lord Granville, October 9, 1880 ; Gr$Lnville*s “ Life,*' vol. ii, 
pp. 217-18. 
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reform made little progress, owing partly to the opposition 
of the Corps of Janissaries, which vigorously maintained its 
ancient privileges and opposed all attempts at internal reorga- 
nization. But the tragic destruction of this famous corps 
in the year 1826 removed one of the principal objects to 
reorganization, and a few years later, in 1843, the first serious 
attempt was made to put the military forces of the Empire 
upon a stronger and better footing. The reorganization 
coincided with the visit of Moltke, then a young ofiicer, and 
his companions to Constantinople and Asia Minor, and was 
the first-fruits of the new policy initiated by the then Sultan 
Abdul Mejid. Inspired principally by Prussian models, the 
regulations of 1843 gave the Ottoman Empire an army possess- 
ing characteristics which were later adopted by all European 
States, but which at that period were only to be found in the 
military organization of Prussia — such, for instance, as service 
with the colours for a comparatively short period (five years), 
the formation of reserves and troops of the second line, regional 
recruiting, and above all, in time of peace, the organization 
of troops in brigades, divisions, and armies provided with 
a more or less efficient staff and their different services.* 
But under successive Sultans, and particularly under 
Abdul Hamid, who lived in mortal terror of the army and 
feared a military revolution above all the evils that threatened 
the stability of his Empire, the organization became lax and 
a progressive deterioration took place. In the year 1882, 
however, the Germans, then beginning to take advantage of 
the weak and imfortunate policy pursued by Great Britain 
and to exploit the discords that existed between the Powers 
charged with carrying out the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, 
made their first decisive step in Turkey by complying with 
the inspired request for a military mission charged with the 
task of reorga nizin g the Ottoman artillery, and since that 
date a certain number of military officers have always been 
employed by the Turkish authorities as army instructors and 
military professors. They had at their head the late Field- 
Marshal von der Goltz, then a lieutenant-colonel in the Prussian 
army, who arrived in Turkey in the year 1883. With the 

, * ^int $ee an artide in Questions Diplomatiques, 1912, entitled 

R^forme MOitaire Ottomaae," t ^ > 
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coining of von der Goltz Germany played her first cards as 
a military Power in the Near East. Von der Goltz took up 
the work already commenced by the French military mission 
between the Crimean War and the year 1870. 

“ The German military mission,” states Cheradame, “ above 
aU during its first years, was far from ha\dng ail the influence 
that has been attributed to it. Amongst the dozen officers 
of which it was composed there were eleven men of but mediocre 
attainments, incapable of exercising any serious influence ; 
the twelfth man w^as, it is true, of the greatest value. It is 
he who has certainly prepared the way for Germany in Turkey, 
and who, in obtaining the reform of the militarj' schools and 
the artillery, brought into the Turkish army the Prussian 
military principles.” The German military mission had been 
under consideration for some time before it became an accom- 
plished fact. Considerable opposition had been manifested 
by the Crown Prince Frederick, who feared the premature 
extension of German interests in quarters where there seemed 
little prospect of ultimate success. These doubts, however, 
were brushed aside by Bismarck, who clearly foresaw the 
drift of affairs in Turkey and the possibility of Germany 
stepping in whilst others quarrelled about the division of the 
Turkish plunder. “As to the doubts of your Imperial and 
Royal Highness,” wrote Prince Hohenlohe to the Crown 
Prince, “ with regard to the sending of officers and Civil servants 
to Turkey, the Chancellor has come to the decision that he 
cannot share them. He considers the measures in various 
respects advantageous. For one thing, the duties there 
discharged are very instructive to those employed, and will 
give them the opportunity of showing their capacity, and, 
secondly, it will furnish us with a number of reliable informants 
whom he could obtain in no other way [the italics are not in the 
original]. Moreover, the influence which we should thus 
acquire in Turkish territory is not to be underrated,” and, 
he added, with characteristic Prussian insensibility to the 
rights of others, " the consequences the arrangement may 
have for the Turks and its acceptability to the European 
Powers need not concern us.” 

" It is not our policy,” said the Chancellor, " to further 
either European or TurMsh interests. A European interest 
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is, to his mind, a fiction useful to all who want to use others 
and can find persons who believe in the phrase. It might be 
useful to us to have the Turks as friends in so far as this might 
be to our advantage. The Turkish artillery had been trained 
by Prussian officers at a time when we were living on terms 
of the utmost cordiality with Russia, and we had thus acquired 
influence and useful connexions in Turkey. If Chauvinism, 
Pan-Slavism, and anti-German elements in Russia should 
attack us, the attitude and the military efficiency of Turkey 
would not be indifferent to us. She coidd never be dangerous 
to «s, but under certain circumstances her enemies might be 
ours.” * Bismarck’s cynical use of Ottoman tools and his 
clear-sighted policy with regard to Turkey are iUuminatingly 
shown in this letter, which reveals the real purpose of the 
German military mission. Nothing could be more definite 
than the statement of the Chancellor that Turkey might 
be useful in the event of a conflict with Russia. 

The man who was placed in charge of this mission has 
since attained eminence in the German army. Although his 
military reputation seemed to be buried when the Turks 
were defeated by the Balkan League and the value of the 
elaborate training and years of careful preparation was openly 
questioned at that time, the eclipse was only temporary, and 
the aged Field-Marshal again became one of the most popular 
and respected figures in the German military clique and now 
is one of the most eminent in the Prussian Valhalla of departed 
geniuses. During the time that he was in Turkey, from 1883 
to 1895, by dint of herculean labours and enormous patience, 
he imposed on Turkey an organization worthy of the name 
of an army, rearmed the infantry and artillery, organized 
a cohesive staff and inspection system, reformed the military 
schools, and transformed the heterogeneous mob of raw and 
disjointed troops into an efficient fighting machine. That he 
did not accomplish more was due entirely to the opposition 
of Abdul Hamid and his army of spies, who opposed the 
mihtary reforms and finally succeeded in checkmating the 
best endeavours of the German commander by allowing the 
machine which he had created to become inefficient owing 

* LcttCT ^001 Prince Hohenlohe to the Crown. Prince, July 16, 1880. 
Hohenlolie, vol. ii, p. 268, 
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to the want of the necessary stores, weapons, and ammuni- 
tion. 

But there is another and more unsavoury side to the German 
penetration of Turkey. Von der Goltz was a man of genius 
inspired by a high military ideal. Those who carried on the 
economic battles of the Fatherland were of a lower t3?pe : 
financial adventurers who gathered in the German orbit, and 
cosmopolitan intriguers who rallied to the German flag because 
they realized that the policy of the Empire also included a 
vigorous and sustained effort to capture the control of the 
Turkish markets. The operations of these financiers were 
not viewed with particular favour by Bismarck. “ Bucher 
sent me an article from the Deutscher Tageilatt, entitled 
‘ Hirsch-Bleichroder-Rothschild and Germany in Constanti- 
nople.’ It disclosed the financial intrigues of this group of 
bankers, ' choice members of the Chosen People,' who exploit 
Turkey under the pretence that they are protected by the 
German Government in the person of its representatives. It 
energetically protests against this trio.”* But in spite of 
the unsavouriness of the methods, and perhaps because of 
them, German enterprise in Turkey soon acquired a firm footing. 
In the early eighties German industry obtained its first foothold 
— mairil y in the supply of munitions, artillery, and small 
arms. The shipbuilding company “ Germania,” opposite Kiel, 
supplied torpedoes for the Turkish navy. Krupp of Essen 
shared with Armstrong’s the heavy artillery. Ludwig Loewe 
and Co., of Berlin, supplied small arms.f And in 1884 German 
capital was employed in financing, through the instrumentality 
of the Austrian Credit-Anstalt and the Berlin firm of Bleichroder, 
the Turkish Tobacco R 4 gie. This event was the beginning of 
German financial influence. The growth of the economic 
octopus was greatly strengthened when in 1888 the celebrated 
Deutsche Bank entered into financial relations vdth the Ottoman 
Empire. Although it cannot be said that, prior to the outbreak 
of the present war, the financial obligations of Turkey to Ger- 
many were excessive in view of the enormous preponderance of 
French and British financial interests in the Ottoman debt, it is 

* Busch’s " Bismarck : Some Secret Pages of his History,” vol. iii, p. 63. 

t See an article in The Times, October 28, 1898, on “ German Enterprise 
in Turkey.” 
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nevertheless true that during recent years she has experienced 
far less dfficulty in negotiating loans with German houses. 
With the drying up of the Western financial well, Turkey has 
naturally and almost inevitably turned to Germany for financial 
assistance. Such aid has always been readily tendered in 
the well-founded hope that German monetary assistance would 
pave the way for the ultimate political control which soon 
became the aim of all German statesmen. 

No process of penetration could be more successful than 
that exercised by means of the subtle, hidden, and insidious 
operations of the financial groups who held Germany in a 
vice and dictated, in common with the military clique, the 
national policy in the Near East. As ia the past, one of the 
strongest factors operating in favour of Great Britain and France 
had been the fact that between them they controlled nearly 
three-fourths of the Ottoman debt, France alone accounting 
for almost sixty per cent. ; so in the present, the economic 
and financial progress of Germany ia Turkey, exercised in a 
thousand secret and none too creditable directions, enabled 
German influence to make rapid headway at Constantinople. 
In the year before mentioned, the Deutsche Bank, acting in 
conjunction with the Berliner Handelsgesselschaft, had brought 
out a loan of thirty million marks. But a still more important 
financial step was engineered in the following year when, in 
conjunction with the Vienna Bank, the Deutsche Bank took 
over the Soci6te du Chemin de Fer Ottoman d’Anatolie and 
entered upon the long series of railway enterprises in Asia 
Minor which finally established German economic predominance 
in that portion of the Turkish Empire. The main line from 
Ishmid to Angora, which was begun on June 13, 1889, and 
completed on December 13, 1892, was the first of these important 
enterprises, and was followed by the construction, through 
the ^ency of the Deutsche Bank, of the supplementary 
Anatolian Kne from EsMshehr to Korda, August 31, 1893, to 
July 29, 1896. 

The establishment of this new banking cormexion with 
the East, with its thousand and one ramifications in every 
avenue of Turkish economic activity, was fax more important 
to German policy than the direct participation of German 
capital in Ottoman loans. German bankers and finannal 
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magnates were followed everyw’here by the agents of manufac- 
turers and merchants, and German goods soon became as well 
known in the Sultan’s dominions as the manufactures of 
France and Great Britain. 

The success of this economic invasion was due, it must 
be admitted, to the superior training and trade tactics of the 
Germans. Our long immunity from any serious economic 
opposition caused us to neglect the cultivation of so important 
a market, so that whilst our imports to Turkey were v^ued at 
£10,284,000 in the year 1898, when German influence first 
became seriously felt, they were only £9,729,690 in the year 
1911, immediately before the First Balkan War, compared 
with German imports valued at £436,000 and £ 5 ; 365 .ooo in 
the two periods respectively. This enormous increase within 
a decade was brought about entirely by the energy and ability 
shown by German merchants in their dealings with the Turks 
and the backing they received from their own consular officials. 
As The Times correspondent wrote on October 28, 1898 : “ The 
German export trade owes its success to the stolid, steady 
perseverance of German industrialists who imitate the methods 
of the German General Staff, and it may be added of our own 
admirable Sirdar (Lord Kitchener), in neglecting no detail, 
however trivial, in their plan of campaign. Putting their 
pride in their pockets, they accommodate their system to the 
in hand.” It must be remembered that this was written 
when German trade with Turkey was less than a tenth of what 
it is now. 

The culminating and most dramatic point m German policy 
in Turkey was the visit of the Kaiser in the year 1898, described 
in a former chapter. This journey, rmdertaken with definite 
and clearly formulated designs, set the seal upon German policy 
in the East. It is not necessary here to follow in any detail 
domestic events within the Ottoman Empire, except in so far 
as they are connected with the main topic of this book — ^the 
Drang nach Osten. But in order to appreciate correctly the 
peculiar and dominating position attained by Germany at 
Constantinople it is necessary to have some idea of the events 
that have facilitated this rapid growth of influence. Although, 
four years after the Kaiser's visit. Prince von Biilow stated 
emphatically that ” Germany does not practise in the East 
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any active policy,” * this statement, equally untrae as appEed 
to the Near, Middle, or Far East, was fully contradicted in his 
own book, “ Imperial Germany.” “ We have carefully cultivated 
good relations with Turkey and Islam,” writes von Biilow, 
" especially since the journey to the East undertaken by our 
Emperor and Empress. Those relations are not of a sentimental 
nature, for the continued existence of Turkey serves our interest 
from the industrial, military, and political points of view. 
Industrially and financially, Turkey offered us a rich and fertile 
field of activity. ... In the undesired, but possible, event of 
a general European war, the military strength of Turkey might 
have been exerted in our favour. For our Austrian Ally, 
Turkey was the most convenient neighbour possible. The 
introduction of our last Army BiU, which had its origin in the 
change of situation effected by the Balkan War, shows that 
Turkey’s collapse was a blow to us.” How the collapse of 
Turkey affected Germany’s interests will be shown in the 
following pages. 

German policy had in many ways become closely woven 
into the fabric of the Turkish national life. From economic 
to political control was but a short step. The favoured 
position of the Germans soon produced a strong philo-German 
party at Constantinople, which finally overthrew and cast out 
the last stubborn opponents, destroyed the old constitution, 
and swept away Abdul Hamid and his hateful regime, only 
to erect in its place a system yet more hateful because in 
posing as the friend of freedom it did not scruple to use the 
weapons of autocracy. The growth of this party was rendered 
possible by the sympathetic attitude of the Germans, who 
used what tools they could in the fight for supremacy. Already 
in 1903 Ch^radame wrote that " favoured in a thousand ways 
the Germans in Turkey are rapidly increasing. Their colony 
at CoxBtantinople has its dubs, its journals, its schools. From 
the Turkish point of view this exceptional position which the 
Sultan has given to the Germans in his Empire presents evidently 
serious dangers. The more they occupy Turkish territory 
the more the Germans experience a desire to possess it by a 
definite agreement. Their tendency is more and more to 
r^ard the Ottoman country as their personal property.” f 

* March, ig, 1903. -f Chdradame’s " La Question. d’Orient," pp. 12-13. 
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Contemporaneously with the growth of German influence 
occurred a renaissance of nationalism in Turkey. Generations 
of misgovemment had not entirely obliterated the desire for 
adequate political reforms within the Ottoman Empire. 
Although the revolution, which was eventually to degenerate 
into a military despotism of the w'orst nature, was at first 
welcomed by the parliamentary sentimentalists of Western 
Europe, who perceive a panacea for all political and social 
evils in democratic constitutionalism, it soon became apparent 
that in attempting to set up a Turkish constitution modelled 
upon Western parliamentarism, the rank and file of the Yoxmg 
Tturks had merely grasped the shadow of constitutional forms 
whilst their leaders had seized the more real and terrible 
instruments of power. 'Whatever were the demerits of Abdul 
Hamid there was one thing in his favour. He was too deeply 
versed in politics to permit the Germans to control the political 
destinies of his Empire. Although, as the friend of the Emperor 
William, he was wiEuig enough to subscribe to German economic 
plans, he nevertheless checked and kept at bay all movements 
for securiirg control of the Turkish army and for the introduction, 
under subtle parliamentary forms, of new methods of government. 
■Whatever may have been the secret motives that dictated 
the action of the Sultan— whether he feared that his own 
authority would be lessened and that the difficult rdle of Monarch 
would become even more difficult when masters became 
multiplied at Constantinople, or whether he mistrusted an 
army controlled by foreign interests — ^it is certain that Abdul 
Hamid had become decidedly less acceptable to the Germans 
during the last few years of his reign than in the palmy days 
when the Kaiser visited Constantinople. “There is reason 
to believe,” states a particularly well-informed writer, Mr. 
Henry Wickham Steed, “that even before the Turkish 
Revolution of 1908 Germany had begun to withdraw her 
support from Abdul Hamid, who, despite his crimes, was the 
most considerable Ottoman statesman of the last generation. 
Abdul Hamid foresaw the Anglo-German conflict, and had 
sufficient respect for the resources of the British Empire to 
believe that Germany might get the worst of the struggle. 
During the last two years of his reign he began almost imper- 
ceptibly to edge aw'ay from Germany — and Germany from 
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Kim ” * A change of regime was not distasteful to the Germans, 
and there were willing tools at hand who in the event of a 
crisis in Turkey would be prepared to sell their souls at the 
bidding of the Kaiser. 

The events that precipitated the overthrow of Abdul 
Hamid need not be dealt with here. The Young Turks, long 
prior to the dramatic proceedings of 1908, had been preparing 
for the overthrow of the old regime. Although their central 
organization in Paris and their main objects were well known 
in Europe, they were generally regarded as a body of academic 
enthusiasts, devoted to theoretical politics rather than to 
practical administration, more noisy than dangerous, who 
expended their scanty funds in the publication of seditious 
literature at Paris and Geneva, in order to introduce parlia- 
mentary methods into a country only fit to be ruled by the 
sword. Such certainly was the Young Turk party during 
its earlier career ; but a decided change came over the propa- 
ganda, realized at Yildiz Kiosk and perhaps at Berlin, but 
generally unnoticed elsewhere. 

When the political enthusiasts at Paris and Geneva began 
to work in conjunction with military ofi&cers and to carry 
on an active propaganda in the Turkish army, the position 
of the Sultan became more precarious, because the Ottoman 
throne was mainly dependent upon the military clique for its 
support. Young officers, such as Enver Bey, who directed 
the propaganda in Albania and Macedonia, had been drawn 
into the vortex, partly through altruistic motives and a real 
belief in the necessity for reform, but more probably by 
the promptings of inordinate ambition. Enver Pasha, if the 
account given in " The Near East from Within ” is not to be 
regarded as apocryphal, when an attache at Berlin was 
contemplating the overthrow of the Sultan and had already 
been recognized by the Emperor William as a likely instrument 
of German policy in the Near East. “ I have had serious 
reason to believe,” says the anonymous writer of that book, 
“ that Enver Bey discussed these matters with the German 
Emperor, with whom he had been in favour from his first 
arrival at Berlin. William II, who had failed in his efiorts 

* '"IKe Qnmtesseiice of Austria," by H. W. Steed, Edinburgh Review, 
October 1915, p. 238. 
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to make Abdul Hamid a will-less satellite of the German 
Empire, at once saw the possibilities that could arise out 
of a quiet but nevertheless palpable encouragement of the 
ambitious young officer, who, whilst studying the discipline 
of the Prussian army, w'as at the same time profiting by all 
that he saw, and was preparing himself for the part which his 
ambition and consciousness of ability persuaded him he could 
take in the conduct of the affairs of his own country. \^Tien 
Enver Bey left Berlin, it was with a cordial letter of recom- 
mendation from the Emperor to Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein, who in his tmn w^as not slow to recognize Enver 
Bey’s remarkable individuality and to make a close friend 
of him. The intimacy lasted until the Baron left Constantinople 
some long time after the accession of Mehmed Rechad.” * 

Whatever may have been the influences exerted at Berlin 
prior to the deposition of Abdul Hamid there is no doubt 
whatever that after that event the present Turkish Minister 
of War, the practical dictator of modem Turkey, was soon 
completely within the German pocket. Although a Turk of 
Polish descent, his sympathies were entirely Prussian. 

The events that immediately precipitated the raising of 
the standard of revolt at Resna, on the Monastir— Ochrida 
Road, on July 22, 1908, and the proclamation of the Constitution 
at Salonika by Enver Pasha on the following day do not 
come within the scope of this book. It should be stated, 
however, that the plans of the Young Turks were hastened 
owing to the Macedonian reforms agreed upon at Reval in 
June 1908, and the determination of Sir Edward Grey to have 
these reforms carried out at once. They realized that only 
by a vigorous counter-move could Macedonia be saved to the 
Turkish Empire. 

The triumph of Young Turkey, secured through the swift 
mobilization of the Macedonian troops under Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha, and the rapid and amazing march upon Constantinople, 
was welcomed throughout Europe as the victory of Western 
ideas over fanaticism and reaction, particularly because the 
revolution was signalized by a proclamation of " the perfect 
equality of races and creeds.” A new era seemed to have 
dawned. The banner of reform had been raised within, and 

* " The Near East from Within/* pp. 54-55* 
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not without, the Ottoman Empire, and the hateful Hamidian 
system had been swept away. But the revolution of 1908, 
which prepared the way for the present war, in spite of its 
avowed political objects and although effected with little 
bloodshed, was in reality a military movement. The Salonika 
Committee soon assumed a position that was in direct variance 
with the noble principles that had been avowed by the leaders 
of the movement. The counter-revolution in Constantinople 
which began with the revolt of the Grand Vizier, Kianail 
Pasha, against the galling authority exercised by the military 
leaders at Salonika, ushered in a period of political instability 
which was not ended by the deposition of Abdul Hamid by 
the National Assembly at San Stefano in April 1909. The 
subsequent history of Turkey has been characterized by a 
long and bitter struggle between the rival leaders for supreme 
power. 

The chaos that was characteristic of Turkish political 
life presented an excellent opportunity for the Germanic 
Powers, and more especially for Austria-Hungary, to carry out 
certain designs that had been thwarted by the ex-Sultan. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph, acceding to the wishes of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, was the first to take advantage of the 
disorder into which Turkey had been plunged by the Revolution. 
The position of affairs at Constantinople was such that there 
was no possibility of successfully withstanding any aggressive 
move engineered from the north ; and in the provinces the 
activities of the Young Turks who, in spite of their declara- 
tions of racial equahty, were bent upon Ottomanizing the 
Christians of Macedonia and in unif3dng the system of 
government in the former province and in Albania, led to a state 
of anarchy in those two districts. The Anglo-Russian scheme 
for reforms in Macedonia, elaborated during the visit of Ring 
Edward to Reval a few months before the rising at Salonika, 
was no sooner announced than the Powers, affecting to believe 
that under the new regime all would go well in Macedonia, 
withdrew their ofidcials and sacrificed at a stroke the whole 
position acquired at the cost of a naval demonstration and 
five years of laborious diplomacy. The Concert of Europe, 
which had become the jest of diplomatists and a mockery 
to the Christians of Turkey, was definitely broken upon the 
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altar of sentimentalism. " The consequences of this blunder 
were soon evident,” stated a writer in the Quarterly Review. 
“ Allowed a free hand in Macedonia, the Young Turks, who 
had been f€ted in London and Paris as the harbingers of 
civilization, proceeded to stretch the races of that country 
on a Procrustean bed. Bulgarians, Greeks, Vlachs, Serbs, 
Albanians — all alike were expected to renounce their nationality 
and to become ” good Ottomans.” In order to facilitate 
their conversion a general disarmament was decreed ; and 
was carried out with the utmost barbarity. A conspiracy 
of silence was maintained in the European Press ; and the 
world knew little of the horrors of 1910 and 1911.” * Albania, 
which had hitherto enjoyed certain privileges and was not 
taxed so highly as other portions of the Empire, was soon 
in a state of extreme unrest, culminating in the rising of 
1909, when Austria is stated to have supplied the insurgents 
with money and ammurdtion, in the well-founded hope that 
the province might be detached from the Ottoman Empire in 
order to form another of the Austrian avenues to the East. 
Proofs of this fact, states Mr. S. Verdad, “ came to the know- 
ledge of the Turkish Govenunent and were supplied to me 
by a highly placed member of the Young Turk Committee, but 
it was felt that if they were made public in a detached form it 
would have led to a rather grave diplomatic situation.” j 

While these events were simmering on the Turkish hob and 
the military-politicians were quarrelling in the Sultan’s 
Coimcil Chamber, Count Aehrenthal, acting as the represen- 
tative of the party of expansion in Austria, was planning the 
great diplomatic coup which renders the year 1908 the turning- 
point in recent European history. 

The apologists of Austria’s policy in annexing a country 
that had to all intents and purposes been Austrian territory 
since the Treaty of Berlin had enacted that “ the Provinces 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina shall be occupied and administered 
by Austria-Hungary,” contend that no stipulation to respect 
and maintain the independence and territorial integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire had been violated by this action. By 
sweeping aside the legal and diplomatic fiction vmder which 

* Quarterly Review, 1915, No. 443, p. 426. 

I Foreign Affairs for English Readers," by S. Verdad, 1911, p. 106. 
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Bosnia-Herzegovina was still considered as Turkish territory, 
although occupied, administered, and governed by Austria- 
Hungary, Count Aehrenthal merely, it is stated, changed a 
theoretical dependency of the Sultan into an actual dependency 
of the Austrian Kaiser. The position of affairs was in some 
respects analogous to that existing in Egypt, where Great 
Britain had recognized the peculiar status of the Khedive 
as a vassal of the Sultan whilst acting independently, although 
in his name, in every important attribute of government. 
From this point of view Austria’s precipitate action in 
definitely repudiating the shadowy claims of the Sultan may 
perhaps be justified, because the question as between Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey was merely the rude application of the 
Germanic doctrine that Might is Right. Purists might bewail 
the unkind blow to Ottoman susceptibilities ; sentimentalists 
might deplore the rape of another portion of the Sultan's 
dominions ; international lawyers, keen for the letter and not 
for the spirit of treaties, might regret the savage blow at 
an impotent foe. But there was in reahty something far 
more important involved in Austria’s sudden move than mere 
theorizing or sentimentalism ; for Austria was holding Bosnia- 
Herzegovina as the mandatory of the European Powers who had 
been parties to the Treaty of Berlin, and she had no right to 
go beyond the terms of that agreement without their consent. 

How far Austria ran counter to the wishes of Germany 
in thus forcing the question to a premature decision is not 
definitely known, but that her action was another blow at the 
sanctity of treaty rights, so frequently and openly violated, 
is not open to question. The breach of faith was flagrant 
and, as we know, nearly precipitated the European crisis for 
which Germany was not then prepared. Russia, weakened by 
her Far-Eastern adventures, was unwilling to push matters 
to extremities, and Austria’s action was regarded as un fait 
accompli. 

Our own policy with regard to the Bosnian affair was 
regulated by the fact that British statesmen had not realized 
that we had any definite interests in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and resolutely refused to recognize facts that should have 
been only too apparent to any statesmen who had made a 
study of the question. British diplomatic history with regard 
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to the Balkans certainly cannot be termed a brilliant record. 
It has rather been a succession of dismal failures, rendered 
more dismal owing to the unfortunate sentimentalism by which 
they have been accompanied. At no period of our history 
has this been more evident than during the last seven years. 
German aims were neither appreciated nor understood, for 
diplomatists were not ready to acknowledge the turpitude and 
treachery involved in Germanic policy, and the British 
Government being almost entirely concerned with domestic 
politics gave little attention to foreign problems that were 
imperiously demanding solution. The Ministry seemed to 
be guided by the opinion that the man in the street, being 
completely in the dark as to the course of events in any country 
but his own, would fail at the decisive moment to rally to the 
support of the Government if they undertook a policy that 
seemed to have no direct concern with British interests. 
This was subsequently made clear by Sir Edward Grey in the 
House of Commons during the memorable debate on August 3, 
1914, when the Foreign Secretary revealed the fact that the 
British Government definitely decided at the time of the 
Bosnian crisis that it had no concern wth a purely Balkan 
affair. M. Isvolski, the Russian Foreign Minister, who was 
in England at the time, naturally asked whether Great Britain 
was prepared to support Russia. “ I told him definitely then,” 
stated Sir Edward Grey, “ that this being a Balkan crisis, a 
Balkan affair, I did not consider that public opinion in this 
country would justify us in promising to give anything more 
than diplomatic support.” 

Our attitude at this period was a deplorable mistake and 
no one realized this more than the late King Edward. There 
can be little doubt that but for the ignorance then prevailing 
amongst the British public with respect to Balkan afiairs 
the British Government might have proceeded differently, but 
they feared that they might act without the support of the 
omnipotent voter, whose ignorance was in no small measure 
due to the action of successive Governments in treating foreign 
affairs as beyond the scope of the collective intelligence. 
The views of the British Government may be contrasted 
with the attitude of one who will long be remembered as one 
of the greatest of British statesmen, whose clear and discerning 
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intellect grasped the inner meaning of every German advance, 
who was neither influenced by the prevailing sentimentalism 
of modem politicians nor obliged to be subservient to the 
undisceming criticisms of the ten-pound householder. What 
TCing Edward thought of the Bosnian annexation and of its 
probable effect may be gathered from an iUuminating passage 
in Lord Redesdale’s “ Memoirs.” “ It was the 8th of October 
and the King received the news at Balmoral,” writes Lord 
Redesdale, “ and no one who was there can forget how terribly 
he was upset. Never did I see him so moved. . . . The 
King was indignant, for nobody knew better than he the 
danger of tampering with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin, and he saw that to make any change in the Turkish 
Provinces was to light a fuse which sooner or later was bound 
to fire a powder magazine. . . . His forecast of the danger, 
which he communicated to me at the time, showed him to 
be possessed of the prevision which marks the statesman. 
Every word that he uttered that day has come trae.” If 
only King Edward could have been his own Foreign Secretary 
and could have acted independently of the British Ministry 
and with no eye to the next election, the subsequent disasters 
to our pohcy, or want of policy, in the Balkans would in aU 
probability have been avoided. 

In thus consolidating her position on the Adriatic and 
definitely cutting off Serbia from the sea, Austria’s action 
produced incalculable results in European pohtics. " From 
the political point of view,” stated M. Milenko R. Vesnitch, 
“ the consequence has been the definite rupture of the Austro- 
Russian understanding as weU as a sensible tension in Austro- 
Italian relations, not to mention the profound consternation 
which has been produced in all the Serbian race, and more 
particularly in Serbia and Montenegro. In this action Europe 
has witnessed a grievous and dangerous precedent calculated 
to shake all confidence in the value of solemn international 
relations.” * That these results were fully realized in Austria 
at the time of the annexation is demonstrated by the following 
statement in a Pan-German paper published at Vienna on 
November 5, 1908. “ Austria-Hungary may face the future 
with quietude,” it was stated, “ for Russia and England 
Aij iisxat ioa 4® la. Bosnia-Herr^ovine et le Droit intematiooa}." 
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have not the necessary power to pronounce the definite word, 

. , . And as regards Italy, she can only for the moment, 
willy-niUy, resign herself to the inevitable in spite of the 
unhappiness she is suffering because of the deception of her 
aspirations upon the eastern coasts of the Adriatic.” The 
writer then frankly states that a conflict with Serbia is 
inevitable and also that Itaty was directly aiding the Serbians 
in their opposition to Austria. “ We can only put away 
our arms,” he continues, “ when the apple of discord has 
disappeared ” — ^presumably down the Austrian throat — " that 
is to say, not before •we have secured, the complete hegetnony of 
the Balkans . . . and this ideal once realized there must be 
expansion towards the East, where we shall appropriate aU 
the congenerous peoples of Russia and shall then become the 
great Austrian Federation.” * 

The ultimate aims of Austria in the Bosnian annexation 
were thus sufficiently revealed by her indiscreet friends, who 
realized better than people in England what were the direct 
consequences of this sudden attack upon Turkish rights. 

The immediate consequences were sevenfold and may be 
summarized as follows. In the first place, Russia was definitely 
shown that Austria-Hungary was, and would remain, her 
enemy, since she had pledged herself to a policy of expansion in 
the Balkan Peninsula of which the annexation of Bosnia was 
only the prehminary step. Secondly, Italy was alienated, 
since she saw that Austria was determined to establish herself 
firmly along the Adriatic coasts and was wmrking to secure 
the control of Albania also at the first favourable opportunity. 
The seed of the dissolution of the Triple Alliance that had 
already been sown was thus warmed towards its later maturity. 
Thirdly, Rumania was repelled from the Triple Alliance 
because the Rumanians recognized clearly, perhaps for the 
first time, that the enemy they had chiefly to fear was not 
Russia but Austria, who seemed bent upon absorbing the Slav 
Kingdoms of the Balkans. Fourthly, the Southern Slav 
movement was fanned into a flame owing to the apparently 
definite imprisonment of Serbia and Montenegro within the 
frontiers already assigned to them and the probability that 
it was Austria’s intention to attract them forcibly within the 
* Quoted by Pontcray, p, 214. 
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Austro-Hungarian orbit. Fifthly, Greece was encouraged to 
press for a solution of the Cretan question : an event which 
caused great excitement \rithin the Hellenic kingdom, and, 
but for the vise policy of Venizelos, would have precipitated 
another war between Turkey and Greece and possibly have 
forced prematurely the coming Balkan crisis. Sixthly, 
Bulgaria, who had slowly been gravitating towards Austria, 
took a leaf out of the book of her political mentor and seized 
the opportunity of proclaiming her own absolute independence.* 
And seventhly, Italy was emboldened to adopt a yet more 

* It should here be stated that the Sultan was by no means disposed to 
surrender without some adequate quid pro quo the shadowy rights of sove- 
reignty that he still claimed over Bosnia-Herzegovina and over Bulgaria. 
He appealed to the Great Powers, who had always seemed about to consume 
the membra disjecta of the Ottoman Empire, against this breach of their 
solemn engagements in the Berlin Treaty. Serbia also appealed to the Powers, 
and particularly to Russia, in order to secure some compensation for herself. 
Russia took up the Serbian cause, but Germany, in spite of the awkward 
position in wrhich she was herself placed wdth regard to Turkey, her protegee, 
supported her aUy and the Kaiser by rattling the sword and delivering what 
in reality amounted to an ultimatum to Russia, who was unprepared for 
war, secured what was regarded as a German triumph over the forces of 
the Entente. The Kaiser's direct affront to Russia at that date welded the 
Triple Entente together and demonstrated the necessity for vigorous prepara- 
tion for future eventualities — a lesson which, unfortunately, was almost 
unheeded in this county. How critical was the position of affairs at the 
time of the Bosnian crisis is well known. Mr. Verdad states that Russia 
was relying upon the intervention of Great Britain and was '' badly left " 
by Sir Edward Grey. '' As the natural protectoress of the Slav races," he 
wntes, " Russia sent in a more than usually indignant protest, principally 
because Sir Edw’ard Grey had stated in a private diplomatic communication 
that, in the event of hostilities actually breaking out, Russia might rely 
upon the support of the British Navy. When this information became known 
in Vienna, whence it was at once communicated to Berlin, the Kaiser promptly 
made arrangements for mobilizing an army corps, and the German Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg intimated to the Russian Government that any hostile 
action taken against Austria, the ally of Germany, would at once be followed 
by a German invasion of Russia. It is evident to me fro m documents which 
I was recently able to consult at Vienna and St. Petersburg that this was 
merely another example of that German bluff which became so conspicuous 
in international politics during recent years. Unfortunately, however. Sir 
Edward Grey thought otherwise, and in view of the disaster to the Liberal 
Pariy which a continental war would necessarily have involved at that time, 
British support was instantly withdrawn from Russia and indirectly froin 
Serbia, llie withdrawal of tMs aid . , . led to a feeling of bitterness against 
England in Russia and Serbia, who felt themselves betrayed and handed 
over to the Triple Alliance." (Verdad’s ** Foreign Affairs," pp. 112— 13.) The 
^un^ess of Mr. Verdad's conclusions may be deduced from Sir Edward 
Grey s statement in the House of Commons already quoted. 
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drastic policy and proceeded to occupy Tripoli — a country 
which she had long coveted. The most unfortunate effect of 
Aehrenthal’s blunder from the German point of view was 
that the Allies no longer worked in complete accord and that 
the Kaiser was given infinite trouble with his ill-assorted 
team. The most sinister result from the European point of 
view was that, in conjunction with other contributory causes, 
it hastened the formation of the famous Balkan League and 
led more or less directly to the present war. The most damning 
result from the moral outlook was that the sanctity of treaties 
could no longer be depended upon and that International 
Law lost not only its moral sanction but such support as it 
had received in the Chancelleries of Europe. 

The effect of the Bosnian policy upon Italy was soon 
apparent. If Austria were able to secure so easy a triumph 
over Turkey and so easily to break the diplomatic bonds 
that had been fashioned by the Great Powers, there seemed 
no reason why Italy should not take active steps to secure 
compensations for herself at the expense of the unfortunate 
Turk. For many years the Italians had been looking towards 
Tripoli and CjTenaica as a suitable territory for a new colony, 
but had hitherto been deterred from taking active steps 
by the opposition of France and Great Britain. She had 
long regarded the activities of France in Tunis with envy, 
for she looked upon herself as the natural heir of the former 
Roman territories in Northern Africa. The occupation of 
Tunis by France had been a severe blow to Italian aspirations 
and had brought about — ^an event which Bismark had foreseen 
— a long period of estrangement between the two Latin races. 
But the internal state of Tmrkey and the diplomatic conflict 
between France and Germany which was then raging presented 
a favourable opportunity for the realization of Italian aims, 
and on September 28, 1911, dining the most critical period of 
the Morocco negotiations, when the fate of Europe was hanging 
in the balance, the Giolitti Cabinet sent an ultimatum to 
Turkey stating that with a view to the “ guardianship of its 
dignity and interests ” the Italian Government had decided 
to proceed to the military occupation of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, 
and^demanding a reply within twenty-four hours. On the 
following day, in spite of a conciliatory answer from the 
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Ottoman Government, the Italian Ministry declared war and 
initiated the campaign for the conquest of the two Turkish 
Provinces in Africa. 

The Turco-Italian War, primarily a war of conquest on 
the part of Italy, w^as viewed with dismay in Germany, for that 
country was at once placed in a most awkward position with 
respect to her southern ally. It was not easy for German 
diplomatists to persuade the Porte that a member of the 
Triple AUiance could have gone to such lengths as the actual 
conquest of a Turkish province without the tacit agreement 
of her two partners, or that the leading member of the alliance 
had been unable to restrain the junior partner from pursuing 
her campaign against the Ottomans. To those who realized 
the critical state of European politics the real facts were 
sufficiently apparent. The price of Italy’s lukewarm adherence 
to the Germanic alliance was the occupation of Tripoli, and 
Germany in this case had been unable to withstand the 
Italian demand for freedom of action. Germany could not 
afford to adopt an irreconcilable attitude, and she was on this 
occasion forced to acquiesce in the unwelcome action of her 
Italian ally — even at the expense of so serious a blow to 
German plans for the political and economic assimilation 
of the Sultan’s dominions. 

Italy’s action was a serious blow to Germany’s prestige 
in the Near East. It weakened her hold over the Ottoman 
Government, demonstrated that there was a decided rift in 
the Teutonic lute, showed Turkey that she could not rely 
upon the boasted protection of the German Government, and 
directly created a new factor in the Mediterranean naval 
situation because " Germany foresaw that by annexing a 
vast territory in Northern Africa, not to speak of the Turkish 
idands in the Mediterranean, Italy was placing herself for 
a long time to come at the mercy of the superior naval power 
of Great Britain and France.” * The last factor has generally 
been overlooked in considering Italy’s position as a Mediter- 
ranean Power, but it certainly had a decided, though not 
pronounced, influence in determining Italy’s attitude towards 
&e Triple Entente. In the Fatherland itself the action of 

* " The Origias of the Present War." by Sir Valentine Chirol, Quarterly 
Review, 1914, No. 441, p. 439. 
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the Giolitti Cabinet was regarded with particular dislike, for 
in the words of that most able student of European politics. 
Dr. Dillon, " Germany w^as being hoist with her own petard, 
and she disliked it.” She would gladly herself, states Dr. 
Dillon, have leased or occupied Tobruk,* if circumstances 
had been propitious. It was gaU and wormwood to her to 
let Turkey be mutilated and humbled by Italy, whose aggression 
would damage the Triple Alliance in the estimation of the 
world and compromise each of the three partners in the eyes 
of the Young Turks. Moreover, Germany had doubtless 
been representing to the Porte that her conversations with 
France over the Morocco affair afforded an excellent opportunity 
for a Franco-Turkish settlement also, which the strong German 
Government would be prepared to facilitate on the most 
favourable terms. The price of German good offices might 
have been Tobruk or some other Tripolitan harbour which 
might have been considered suitable as a site for a German 
coaling station in the Mediterranean ; but Italy, distrusting 
her Teutonic partner, necessarily hastened her own action 
in \new of this threatening possibility of the near future. 
WTiether Germany in view of the delicate state of the Triple 
Alliance would have dared to adopt such a course — ^however 
desirable it may have appeared to Pan-Germans — ^is of course 
open to serious doubt, but in any case Italy recognized the 
possibility and acted accordingly. 

These events almost naturally preceded the definite 
formation of the Balkan League. The two staggering blows 
at Turkey delivered by Germany’s two allies demonstrated 
to the Young Turks, the Fatherland’s chosen proteges, that 
Germany was unable to protect their interests. A further and 
far greater upheaval was to follow, which for the time being 
was almost to destroy the long and carefully planned work 
of the Teutonic diplomatists at Constantinople. The course 
of events within the capital was such that it was necessary 
to keep the city under what practically amounted to martial 
law, and the state of anarchy existing in more than one 
district in Turkey and the shadow of the coming conflict 
with Italy compelled the retention of large numbers of troops 
ready for active service. Yet, as has always been the case 
* A port in Cyrenaica. 
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in Turkey, the most serious factor to be reckoned with was 
the want of money. In view of the evident necessity of 
strengthening the Turkish navy it was essential that money 
should be raised, and application was accordingly made to 
France, that apparently inexhaustible well from which the 
Turks have drawn so many millions of gold. But on this 
occasion the French Foreign Minister, M. Pichon, realizing 
the enormous indebtedness of Trirkey to France and the fact 
that French money was in reality being employed to buy 
German guns and ammunition — ^and in this instance to purchase 
German ships — ^bluntly informed Djavid Pasha, the Turkish 
Minister of Finance, that the French Government objected to 
these proceedings and would only guarantee the loan in return 
for definite concessions by the Turkish authorities, one of 
which was that the budgets of Turkey should be administered 
under the supervision of an adviser of French nationality.* 

To this stipulation, supported as it was by the British 
and Russian Governments, the Young Turks strongly objected, 
and, after trying private sources in France, the Grand Vizier, 
Hakki Pasha, turned to Germany for financial assistance. 
A large loan was guaranteed by the German Government — at a 
higher rate of interest than that offered by France — and 
further financial shackles were fastened around the Young 
Turks, fetters which bound them both in interest and sentiment 
to the German Government. This financial factor was one of 
the means employed by the Germans — a perfectly legitimate 
means of course— for establishing their influence at Constanti- 
nople after the deposition of Abdul Hamid. 

Shortly after the floating of the loan the Turkish heir 
apparent was induced to pay a visit to the German capital 
—an event that was eagerly seized upon by the German Press 
^ a proof of the excellent relations existing with Turkey. 

These relations, stated the SerUner Tagehlatt on August 30, 
1911, respond to-day to the sincere desire of the Turkish 
people, who now know who are their true friends. For a 
long time there was great distrust of Germany and it was 
believed that the German Government was not well disposed 
towards the new regime. The force of logic has changed 
that idea. The force of logic may be interpreted as the 

* Verdad^s *' Foreign AjSairs,” p. io8, 
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want of money and the fact that Germany’s Turkish satellites 
were busily employed at Constantinople. The logic of events 
had also led to the partial resumption of the German military 
mission in the year 1910, w’hen von der Goltz visited the 
scenes of his former labours. This event must not be con- 
founded, however, with the official resumption of the mission 
imder General Liman von Sanders after the Second Balkan 
War, when that officer was specially charged to redeem the 
lost prestige of German military teaching. Von der Goltz’s visit 
on this occasion was of a temporary character. It was, 
how'ever, another proof of the growing influence of Germany, 
which had suffered a temporary eclipse during the last years 
of Abdul Hamid. This renewed influence w'as largely due to 
the unceasing endeavours of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, 
who, after having been Secretary of Foreign Affairs, took up his 
ambassadorial duties in the Turkish capital in October 1897 — 
two months after the signing of the Franco-Russian Agreement. 
The appointment of so distinguished a diplomatist was in 
itself an earnest of Germany’s intentions with regard to Turkey. 
Marschall directed German affairs at Constantinople almost 
until the outbreak of the First Balkan War. 

That event, one of the most momentous in the annals of 
modem Europe, was brought about by a variety of causes, not 
the least of which was the state of anarchy in Macedonia. As 
the revolution had undoubtedly been influenced by the attempts 
of the Emropean Concert to introduce reforms in that province, 
so the formation of the Balkan League was finally brought about 
owing to the vigorous and peculiar " reforms ” that the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, acting through their ministerial 
agents at Constantinople, permitted to be carried on in Mace- 
donia. The process of Ottomanization led to a combination of 
the Christian Balkan States — ^an event that was not regarded 
with particular favour either in Germany or Austria. 

Attention has already been directed to the massacres in 
Macedonia and elsewhere prior to the outbreak of the Balkan 
War. Although our S3mpathies are naturally with the Balkan 
Powers in their straggle against Turkey, it is impossible to 
hold the Young Turks entirely to blame for the orgy of 
massacre and bloodshed that ushered in their reign at 
Constantinople. A critical examination of Balkan history 
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reveals the fact that the welter of blood which disgraced the 
last few years in the Ottoman Empire was not entirely due to 
the political methods of the predominant party in Turkey. 
The so-called Christian Powers of Europe, constantly expressing 
high and noble sentiments and as constantly failing to act 
upon their own suggestions in favour of drastic reforms, cannot 
be held blameless for the state of afiairs in Macedonia ; nor 
can the Balkan States themselves be exonerated from blame. 
A strong, vigorous, and consistent policy on the part of the 
European Concert not only w'ould have stopped the massacres 
themselves, but also would have prevented the subsequent 
war; but little could be expected from diplomatists, swayed 
by secret motives which did not correspond with their expressed 
desires, influenced by political aims, frequently widely divergent 
and mutually irreconcilable, and working silently on behalf of 
esoteric instructions received from the European Chancelleries. 
When the house of Europe was itself in flames, there was small 
hope that the Augean stables in the Balkans would be saved 
from the raging conflagration — ^and there was consequently 
no one to apply the necessary remedies, in order to quench 
the fires of revolt and anarchy. • 

Writers who know the inner history of the Balkan kingdoms 
have not hesitated to state that the Macedonian disturbances 
were deliberately fostered by the Bulgarians, in the hope 
that they would be able to intervene in Macedonia, and thus 
to accomplish their national policy of the Greater Bulgaria, 
originally set up by the Treaty of San Stefano. The state 
of affairs into which the European provinces of Turkey 
drifted was enough to make the Gods weep. Describing the 
policy of the Bulgarians, a writer whose authority cannot 
be questioned states that “ the policy carried on by this 
body was one of the most diabolical that had yet been invented 
throughout the blood-stained history of the Balkan problem. 
A group of enthusiasts had noticed how easily S5unpathy was 
aroused once “ massacres ” were mentioned, and they at once 
set to work to encourage massacre. . . . The most effective 
way of doing this was to put bombs in the midst of a Moham- 
medan crowd in some remote village — on a market day for 
preference. The bomb would explode and kill three or four 
persons; it was whispered that this was the work of the 
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Bulgarians, and the immense crowd would see red and massacre 
every Bulgarian on whom it could lay hands. It was then 
easy enough to say that the bomb was the work of the Young 
Turks, while there could be no dispute as to who had committed 
the subsequent massacres.”* “ Nobody %vith first-hand know- 
ledge of the Macedonian troubles has ever questioned these 
facts,” writes Mr. E. N. Bennett, the well-known war correspon- 
dent, in the Edinburgh Review. \ ” So sincere an adrnirer 

of the Bulgarians as Lieut. Wagner | admits them without 
hesitation ; and it is notorious that the Kotchana massacre, 
which stirred the Bulgarians to frenzy, was brought about 
by the same infamous use of Bulgarian bombs. The Komitidji 
bands stopped at nothing to keep the Macedonian agitation 
open. . . . The bands were not only subsidized from Sofia, 
Athens, and Belgrade, but actually organized by well-known 
officers and professors like Panitza, Nikolaieff, and MatofE.” 

One need not be an apologist for the Turks, as was Mr. 
Bennett, to realize that there is some truth in these statements, 
or to recognize that the position of affairs in Macedonia was 
not unwelcome to the secret rulers of the Balkan States, who 
industriously prepared the way for the coming intervention. 
Though the Bulgarian sovereign may perhaps be exonerated 
from active participation in these crimes, it must be remembered 
that the part he played, encouraged by the bitter rivalries 
of the European Powers, does not exonerate him from grave 
suspicion. His hands were tied by secret influences, but his 
own d5mastic interests and the racial welfare of his subjects 
were directly involved in the possibility of establishing a 
good case for intervention. Certainly the control exercised 
by King Ferdinand was sufficient to have enabled him to 
withstand the influences that were pushing him towards war 
had he so desired. 

One of the most acute observers of Balkan pohtics. Dr. 
Dillon, has stated that “ the influence for evil which a sovereign 
of German extraction would wield in a ‘ constitutional ’ 
country has constantly been misjudged. British statesmen, 

♦ " The Balkan War Drama/' by a Special Correspondent, 1913. 

t Se& his article The Turkish Point of View/' Edinburgh Review^ April 

1913* 

I Author of " With the Victorious Bulgarians." 
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in a lordly way, ridiculed the idea that it mattered in the 
least whether the king or the prince of a Balkan country 
was a German or a member of any other nationality. ' In 
these days of democracy,' one of them remarked to me, ‘ the 
nationality of the sovereign has no more importance than his 
Christian name or his height. Dynastic influences have long 
since been displaced by the legitimate sway of parliaments.’ 
And Germany dumped her over-production of princes and 
princesses in all monarchical countries of the world, especially 
in ' constitutional ’ realms. Yet it was precisely in those 
‘ constitutional ' countries that the sovereigns behaved as 
autocrats, leading their people wheresoever they listed. In 
‘ constitutional ’ Rumania, King Carol, an honest and patriotic 
king, concluded a secret military convention with Austria, 
and therefore, of course, with Germany, in the year 1880, 
which he renewed in 1913. On both occasions only his own 
signature w^as attached to the instrument ; which was, however, 
countersigned by the actual Premier,” * and the autocratic 
action of other sovereigns in the Balkans is sufficiently notorious 
to need no special mention. 

Whatever may have been the secret springs of the 
Macedonian troubles, there is no doubt whatever that it was 
the Young Turks who finally precipitated the catastrophe. 
Although atrocious massacres were engineered by both sides 
it was the Turkish massacres of the Bulgarians at Kotchana 
on August I, 1912, and of the Serbs at Berana a few days 
later, coupled TOth the fact that the forthcoming grand 
manceuvres of the Turkish army were known to be arranged to 
take place at Adrianople in the following month, and the 
subsequent announcement that a large army would be con- 
centrated in Thrace, that at length aroused public opinion in 
the Balkans to definite action against the hated Turk. The 
reforms proposed by Count Berchtold on behalf of Austria- 
Hungary and the joint Note of the Powers inviting the 
immediate discussion of measures for the amelioration of the 
condition of the Christian inhabitants of European Turkey 
were like pouring oil on the flames ; for the Balkan States 
had already decided to take the matter into their own hands, 
and to act without the sanction of, and in direct defimace of, 

* " The Balkan Imbroglio," Fortnightly Review, November 191J, p. 909. 
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Europe. They were no longer prepared to trust to the 
assurances of the Powers — assurances that had so constantly 
been made, but which, it was notorious, were never likely to 
be acted upon unless Austria-Hungary were given a free hand 
to decide the destinies of the Balkans — and they were ready 
to act entirely in their own interests without considering 
those of the guardian Powers, who had never succeeded in 
carrying out a common policy. 

The formation of the Balkan League has been directly 
attributed to King Ferdinand and M. Venizelos.* The former 
was working industriously on behalf of the Greater Bulgaria 
ideal, not without the secret support of both Austria-Hungary 
and Russia, which was accorded to him from entirely different 
motives ; whilst the latter, emboldened by the success of 
the Italians, and realizing the importance of sea-power in a 
conflict with Turkey — a weapon that Greece was well able to 
use with advantage — ^thought the time opportune for a 
decisive move upon Thrace. The attitude of the Balkan 
States in finally coming to a common agreement was further 
regulated by the fact that Turkey w?as engaged in a war with 
Italy, and it was hoped that this factor would materially 
lessen the difficulty of attacking their hereditary enemy. 
But when the favourable opportunity for action occurred, 
Italy and Turkey were already nearing the conclusion of 
peace, and the whole situation had to be considered de novo, 
and the strategical and political plans carefully revised. 


* M. GueshoS, who was at one time Prime Minister of Bulgaria, reveals 
much of the inner history of the negotiations leading to the formation of the 
League in his Apologia for the part taken by Bulgaria. This book, " The 
Balkan League,** is worth attentive study. M. Gueshoff makes it clear that 
Bulgaria was coquetting with Turkey with the object of coming to an under- 
standing with the Porte, but that the subsequent action of the Young Turks 
rendered such an agreement impossible. The Serbo-Bulgarian agreement 
was finally approved by King Ferdinand ** in the course of an audience in the 
train between Oderberg and Vienna*' on October ii, 1911, and a treaty 
was signed on March 14, 1912, This treaty was aimed at Austria and Rumania 
as well as against Turkey, for the two parties mutually agreed by a secret 

annex to aid each other in the event of an attempt by any foreign Power to 
occupy Macedonia and Old Serbia, and the treaty was placed under the " aegis 
of the empire which had guaranteed the integrity and inviolability of Bul- 
garia.** The Graeco-Bulgarian Treaty was concluded on May 29, 1912, and 
an understanding was subsequently arrived at with Montenegro, although 
no written treaty was actually signed. 


M 
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Each of the four partners in the Alliance had a somewhat 
different anike-pensde, but all were determined to take the 
settlement of the Balkan Question out of the hands of Europe, 
and to demand a solution in which they should be adequately 
compensated. Bulgaria, and to a large extent Greece, had in 
view the expulsion of the Turks from Europe and the capture 
of Adrianople and Constantinople. Serbia was above all 
anxious to safeguard herself against Austria-Hungary, to 
obtain possession of Old Serbia, and to secure a port upon the 
Adriatic ; whilst Montenegro was determined to check the 
Austrian advance along the Adriatic littoral and to establish 
herself at Scutari. 

Turkey herself did not realize the seriousness of the 
position until it was too late, doubtless retaining a belief 
in the efficacy of the European Concert, and believing that 
the Great Powers would not allow matters to drift into actual 
warfare. The European Powers had so frequently intervened 
in Ottoman affairs that there seemed every hope for a drastic 
change, even at the eleventh hour. 

But in adopting this attitude the Ottoman Government did 
not realize how hopelessly the Great Powers were divided, 
although apparently united; nor how Austria-Hungary was 
anxious for, though ostensibly opposed to, war. Nor did 
Turkey thoroughly appreciate the fact that the great mass 
of the Russian people was eagerly awaiting the coming 
triumph of the Allies, or realize that her friend Germany 
was perfectly indifferent to the course of events, or at least 
was not opposed to Austrian aims, because she believed 
that the German-trained Turkish army would be able to 
secure a decisive victory over the Balkan Allies. 

The indifferent attitude of Germany at this critical 
period can only be explained upon two assumptions. German 
statesmen were convinced that the Ottoman troops would be 
able to give a good account of themselves ; and they were 
secretly in favour of the coming war, as they believed that 
Austria would again be able to secure the pUce de rdsistance 
of the Balkan dish, as she had done after the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1878. The miscalculations of German policy on this 
occasion were sufficiently notorious to excite remark even 
at that time. Writing on October 13, a few days after wax 
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had broken out, The Times correspondent at Berlin stated 
that “ one can hardly remember a crisis in which Germany 
deliberately and successfully assumed so modest a part. 
The Government, which did not until lately believe in war, 
refused to take any initiative whatever, replied wdth an almost 
unkind indifference to the diplomatic communications of the 
Balkan States, offered probably no advice at all to Turkey, and 
merely expressed the hope that if there should be war it 
might be localized. ’ ’ The modesty of Germany on this occasion, 
so directly contrary to Teutonic methods, is easily explained 
on the assumption mentioned above. 

The few weeks immediately preceding the outbreak of war 
were occupied by the diplomatists of Europe in incessant 
activities and in attempting to discover some formula 
satisfactory to all parties. It was a period of extreme 
tension in European affairs, for both in Russia and Austria 
there were strong parties who were anxious to see the Balkan 
States engaged in a war with the Turks : the Russians, because 
they firndy believed that the Allies would be able to inflict 
a crushing defeat on the Turks ; the Austrians, because they 
saw an opportunity for picking the plums out of the Turkish 
pudding. There were certain almost incalculable factors 
that had nevertheless to be taken into account. On the one 
hand, the possible defeat of Serbia might lead to Russia’s 
intervention and precipitate a general European conflict ; on 
the other, the success of the Allies might cause the intervention 
of Rumania on behalf of Turkey, or the active interference 
of Austria, to prevent the growth of the Serbian kingdom. 

Rumania was sitting on the fence keenly watching the 
course of events, but it was not definitely known on which 
side she would ultimately descend. The Germanic Powers 
believed that she was pieced to their interests, and that the 
announcement which had been made two years previously, 
that Rumania in the event of any hostile move against Turkey 
on the part of Bulgaria would mobilize all her forces on the 
Bulgarian frontiers, still held good. A declaration of this 
nature, undoubtedly made at the instigation of Germany, who 
had hitherto been able to induce Rumania to play an important 
part in the strategical diplomacy of the Fatherland, could 
not be lightly brushed aside. On the other hand, it was 
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believed in Russia that Rumania had been persuaded to remain 
neutral, and that the recent appointment of King Charles as 
a Russian Field-Marshal was a pledge that the Danubian 
kingdom would not attack Bulgaria. Russia’s calculations, 
based on the assumption that Rumania had been alienated by 
the Bosnian annexation, proved the sounder. 

Meanwhile the proposals of Count Berchtold hastened the 
catastrophe. The Balkan States realized that it was necessary 
to act before the European Powers had finally decided on 
the nature of their own reforms, and on September 30 a decree 
was signed at Sofia summoning men who had served with the 
colours for the preceding twenty-five years, and raising the 
Bulgarian army to a strength of about 400,000 men. An 
order for mobilization was issued at Belgrade, and a similar step 
was taken at Athens, although the King of Greece was absent 
from the country. From that date events moved with a 
rapidity that was bewildering to the Chancelleries of Europe, 
used to procrastination and the slow processes of diplomacy. 
On October 8 Montenegro hastened matters by declaring war 
on her own accoxmt, on the 13th Greece, Bulgaria, and Serbia 
presented their ultimatum, and on the 17th Turkey declared 
war on the four Allies. 

Previous to the actual outbreak of hostilities The Times 
correspondent at Constantinople, who was particularly con- 
versant with the effect of Count Berchtold’s proposal, wrote 
that “ this, or rather the appeal to Europe to support it, 
has not only supplied the numerous Turkish enemies of Mukhtar 
Pasha’s Government with their most dangerous weapon, but 
has given those elements in the Balkan States which desire 
either territorial expansion for themselves or the amelioration 
of the lot of their kinsfolk within the Turkish Empire the 
impression that Austria-Hungary will support them in exercising 
pressure upon the Turks. Count Berchtold’s intention was, 
doubtless, of the best, but war and especially a Balkan War 
‘ is hell ’ and the road to hell is paved with good intentions.” 
But the attitude of Austria was not disinterested and the 
impression she had created amongst the Balkan States was 
not destined to lead to the fulfilment of altruistic schemes 
of reform. In Vienna it was believed that the whole war 
was being deliberately engineered by^Russia. " In spite of 
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the theoretical unanimity of the Powers,” wTote The Titnes 
correspondent on October i, " their action has been too 
disjointed and their m iscalculations of the situation during 
the last twelve months have been too gross to afford much 
hope that they can intervene effectively at the tw-elfth hour 
in favour of peace. Rightly or wrongly, it is believed here 
that the Balkan States are deriving encouragement from the 
unofficial attitude of Russia.” There is no cause for wonder, 
therefore, that when the official attitude of the Powers was 
finally decided upon their representations came too late to 
impress the Balkan peoples with either their sincerity or 
with the ability of the Concert to control the situation 
effectively. 

The Russian Foreign Minister, M. Sazanov, who was then 
in England, although he made urgent and categorical represen- 
tations in favour of peace, was unable to counteract the 
impression produced by the enthusiastic demonstrations 
that had taken place in Petrograd ; whilst the semi-official 
communication, issued at Berlin on October i, which conveyed 
a threat to the Balkan States, was treated with contempt. 
" It may be hoped,” said Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, “ that 
the certainty of winning glory at most, and no accession of 
territory in the event of victory, wiH, even at the last moment, 
have a soothing effect upon the Balkan States. Russia, as 
well as France, has given it clearly to be understood that 
she desires the stcUus quo in the Balkans to remain undisturbed, 
and Austria-Hungary and England are of the same opinion. 
In such circumstances it is not easy to see with what purpose 
the Balkan States are anxious to go to war.” The statement 
of the European Powers, conveyed to the Bulgarian Government 
by the Austro-Hungarian and Russian Ministers on October 8, 
the day on which Montenegro declared war, that the Concert 
had undertaken to deal with the question of Macedonian reforms, 
came too late, whilst the further announcement, that “ they 
would not allow any modification of the territorial status quo 
in Turkey,” was merely ridiculous, viewed in the light of 
subsequent events. 

The events of the Balkan War — ^the crushing defeat of 
the Turks, the capture of Adrianople, the march upon Constan- 
tinople, and the retreat of the Turks to the Chatalja lines — are 
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matters of recent history that do not concern us. The fight 
of the Cross against the Crescent, to use the flamboyant phrase 
contained in King Ferdinand’s address to his army, had 
everywhere resulted in the rout of the Turks and, it may be 
added, in the defeat of European diplomacy. In the face 
of such sweeping victories the declaration of the Powers as 
to the territorial status quo could have little meaning, because 
efiective European control of the situation was impossible 
under the menacing circumstances then existing. Doubtless 
both Austria-Hungary and Germany would have welcomed 
a return to the status quo ante helium, but the victory of the 
Allies was a Slav victory, and was interpreted in many quarters 
as a victory of the Triple Entente over the Germanic AUiance. 
A return to former conditions could only be achieved through 
the agency of a general European war, for which Germany 
was not then prepared. She had played her cards badly and 
was obliged for the time being to abide by the results of her 
own miscalculations. " The issue of the Balkan War upset 
the calculations of Vienna, Budapest, and Berhn ; the extent 
of their misconception may be studied in Marshal von der Goltz’s 
illuminating little essay on the Turkish defeat.” * 

Nothing could extricate the Germanic Powers from the 
bog into which they had fallen save a policy of intrigue, engi- 
neered so as to cause the victorious States to quarrel amongst 
themselves. For this purpose Bulgaria, the spoilt child of 
the Balkans, was encouraged to make demands upon her 
allies that would be impossible of acceptance, in the hope 
that through the support of Austria she would be attached 
finally to the Germanic Powers should she, as was believed, 
emerge successfully from the fratricidal strife. They therefore 
made every efiort to destroy the Balkan League, and succeeded 
in their immediate object. 

The chief obstacle to the conclusion of peace between the 
Balkan Allies and ^Turkey at the beginning of 1913 had been 
the demand of the League for the cession of Adrianople and 
the obstinate refusal of the Turks to consider such an even- 
tuality ; whilst the situation was stfll further complicated 
by the attitude of Rumania, who now claimed territorial 
compensation from Bulgaria as the price of her neutrality 

'* " The Balkans, Italy, and the Adriatic," by R. W. Seton-Watson, p. 23. 
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during the war. The Turkish Cabinet for some weeks decHned 
to give way, but the representations of the Powers at length 
producing their effect, the Grand Vizier, the veteran Kiamil 
Pasha, was preparing to 3deld when he was driven from office 
by a coup d ’died engineered by Enver Pasha and his associates. 
This occurred on January 23, 1913, when a military deputation 
headed by Enver forced its way into the Council Chamber 
whilst the Cabinet was drafting a reply to the Powers and 
demanded the resignation of Kiamil. The Commander-in- 
Chief, Nazim Pasha, who had bravely gone out to meet the 
intruders, was assassinated on the threshold, together with 
two or three other officers, and the leaders of this mihtary 
revolution were able to dictate the policy of the Turkish 
Government, whilst Mahmud Shevkat Pasha became Grand 
Vizier. 

The change of ministry occasioned by this event brought 
matters to a deadlock, and the Conference in London, which 
had been called to arrange the terms of peace, broke up on 
February i without having reached any definite agreement. 
The armistice therefore came to an end. Bulgaria attacked 
the Adrianople forts and the Montenegrins and Serbians 
continued the siege of Scutari. Adrianople fell on March 28, 
but the stubborn attitude of Montenegro, backed by Serbia, 
lengthened the war — ^for King Nicholas, in spite of the fact 
that the Powers had absolutely agreed, in deference to Austria 
and Italy, that Scutari should not be handed over to the 
Montenegrins, still obstinately refused to recognize the new 
conditions that had arisen. Even a naval demonstration on 
the Montenegrin coast failed to convince the King that there was 
not the least chance of territorial expansion in that direction, 
and the capitulation of Scutari on April 22 even strengthened 
his resolve to maintain his defiant attitude. Finally, the 
announcement that Austria-Hungary might be permitted to 
take isolated action as the mandatory of Europe convinced 
him that Russia was unable to offer effective support, and 
the old king, realizing that Montenegro was abandoned to her 
enemies, yielded to the inevitable on May 5. 

The Russian attitude at this critical period was clearly 
expressed in an official communication issued by the Russian 
Foreign Office on April 10, which reveals the fact that German 
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and Austrian pressure had been only too successfully exerted 
at Petrograd. " The principal object pursued by the Govern- 
ment at the time of the military successes of the Balkan 
Allies,” stated the communication, “ was to assure for the 
victors the fruits of their victories in the largest possible 
measure.” This in itself was, of course, a notable triumph for 
Russian diplomacy in face of the German opposition to any 
alteration in the status quo in the Balkans, and was a recog- 
nition of the growing power of the Slav element. ” That 
object,” continued the statement, “ has been attained as the 
result of complicated and difficult negotiations, for the Allies 
could not look for success except through the non-intervention 
of the Powers. . . . The localization of the war was only 
possible on two conditions — ^first, the renunciation by the 
Great Powers of individual territorial and other advantages ; 
secondly, the renunciation of any individual action on their 
part. These negative conditions implied a third and positive 
condition, namely, the revision of the situation created by 
the war and its reconciliation with the interests of the Great 
Powers — ^interests which they could not renoimce, and the 
adjustment of which could only be effected by the European 
Concert. In these circumstances the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors in London was convoked. That Conference had just 
completed the heavy task of determining the frontiers of 
North and North-Eastern Albania in opposition to the interests 
of Serbia and Montenegro with their very natural tendency 
towards expansion. On the other hand, there were the interests 
of the Albanians protected by Austria and Italy, who considered 
the status quo in the Adriatic of such vital importance as to 
admit of no argument on the subject.” 

With the withdrawal of the Montenegrin claims owing to 
the unanimous opposition of the Powers the Balkan War came 
to an end, and a most dangerous situation was temporarily 
overcome. The strong feeling that existed both in Austria- 
Hungary and in Russia, among all classes of the population, 
in favour of a more active poHcy might easily have led to a 
European explosion, and there can be little doubt that if the 
Balkan AUies had not achieved their victories with such 
startling rapidity the Russian Government, however desirous 
of refraining from military intervention, might have been 
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forced, by a popular movement such as that which swept 
Russia into war in 1877, to tahe up the cause of Slavdom and 
to enter definitely upon hostilities on the side of the Balkan 
Allies. 

On April 21, 1913, the allied States accepted the mediation 
of the Powers, after an armistice had been signed on the 
previous day. It was now necessary for them to come to 
an agreement among themselves. At this juncture, however, 
the Balkan States proved to the world that, so far from being 
actuated by purely altruistic motives in their war against 
Turkey, they were ruled by greed and governed by the desire 
of snatching as much territory as they could at the expense 
of their immediate neighbours. The sacred principles of 
nationality for which they had been fighting were of small 
account, and within a few days of the signing of peace it 
became apparent that they were prepared to follow the example 
of the Great Powers and to snatch whatever territory they 
could in the general scramble for the adjustment of territorial 
claims. Disputes immediately occurred ; bitter rivalries were 
revealed; the forces that were maintained in the occupied 
districts quarrelled with each other, and bloody conflicts, 
sometimes almost reaching the importance of pitched battles, 
took place between the contending parties. To the Greeks, 
with their Hellenic tradition and their memories of the ancient 
glories of Athens, and with their privileged position as traders 
and merchants in every city of the East, the Bulgarians, a 
nation of peasants but recently delivered from bondage, were 
little better than bloodthirsty cut-throats ; whilst to the 
Bulgars, realizing for the first time their newly found power, 
both Greeks and Serbs appeared to be but nations of robbers 
and bandits. 

The opportunity for the nefarious policy of Austria-Hungary 
— ^backed, it cannot be doubted, by secret influences emanating 
from Berlin — ^was unique. A fratricidal strife would weaken 
the power of the Serbs and perhaps pave the way for the final 
triumph of the Bulgars, who were already drifting towards 
the German orbit and were encouraged in their new attitude 
by the Austrophile leanings of their German sovereign, the 
Coburg prince who, although of mixed German and French 
descent, found his chief interests at Vienna and Budapest. 
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After the London negotiations had been broken off the 
secret aims of German diplomacy had been revealed to Bulgaria 
as an encouragement to her in her opposition to Serbia. It is 
stated, on no less an authority than that of Dr. Dillon, that 
offers had been made to King Ferdinand which would have 
irretrievably bound him to the German coach. “ A significant 
fact, for which I can vouch — ^it is, of course, well known to 
King Ferdinand, although it has never been divulged before — ” 
states Dr. Dillon, “ is that when M. Daneff broke up the 
London Conference and the Bulgarians, having taken Adria- 
nople, were about to push through Chatalja and march on 
Constantinople, the two Central Powers signified their acquies- 
cence in the capture and retention of the Turkish capital and 
Thrace by Bulgaria. And to my knowledge the eventuality 
of this annexation, without anticipation of the details, had 
been carefully thought out and prepared for in Sofia several 
years before. A splendid reward like this, which would 
bestow all Macedonia, Thrace, Salonica, Kavalla, and Constan- 
tinople upon the Neo-Byzantine Tsar, appealed with irresistible 
force to the grandson of Louis Philippe. And to secure it 
was King Ferdinand’s steady aim. What neither he nor 
the politicians of Sofia would seem to have taken into account 
is the ultimate aim of his protectors. "What Austria and 
Germany really had in view was not merely the command of a 
formidable Balkan army and the support of the united States 
of the peninsula, but the concrete fruits which these possessions 
would bring within their reach. Bulgaria’s real part in the 
business would be solely that of proxy.” * 

By whatever means the Central Powers achieved their 
immediate aims the second Peace Conference which met in 
London on May 20 was unable to come to an agreement as to 
the division of the spoils, and although a treaty of peace was 
signed with Turkey on May 30, the Balkan States were finally 
left to settle their differences among themselves by means of 
direct conventions with each other. This decision of the 
Powers was tantamount to giving the former Allies a free hand 
to fight it out among themselves. It was at this crisis that 
the Tsar made a final effort to prevent the internecine struggle 
with which the Balkans were threatened and offered to act 
* Fortnightly Review, May 1915, p. 764. 
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as arbitrator between the contending parties. “ I wish to 
make it known,” he announced, “ that the State which begins 
this war will be responsible before the Slav cause, and that I 
reserve to myself all liberty as to the attitude which Russia 
will adopt ia regard to the results of such a criminal quarrel.” 

Meanwhile the new Grand Vizier, Mahmoud Shevkat 
Pasha, who had shown some signs of acting independently of 
the revolutionary clique who then ruled Turkey, was assassi- 
nated, it is supposed by the orders of Enver Pasha ; and the 
official chief of the Young Turkish party, Prince Said Halim, 
was appointed in his stead. The opportunity of the Turkish 
“ Napoleon " had at length arrived, for Enver succeeded as 
Minister of War and got ready for the violation of the Treaty 
of London by making preparations for again obtaining possession 
of Adrianople. The spirit of the new administration, if such 
it may be termed, has since been shown in the assassination 
of the Sultan’s heir, who was known to be bitterly opposed 
to the policy of the Young Turks. An incident which occurred 
prior to the outbreak of the present hostilities is worth notice 
here as another instance of that policy of terror inaugurated 
since Enver reached the pinnacle of power. The meagre 
details of this affair which are available show that Prince 
Izzedin had asked the Turkish ministers to his house to discuss 
the situation. Enver Pasha, like the other guests, had been 
pledged to secrecy, but nevertheless had the effrontery to bring 
with him General Liman von Sanders, the head of the German 
military mission. The Prince, annoyed at the intrusion, 
maintained silence until Enver asked General Liman von 
Sanders to explain how Turkish intervention would be bene- 
ficial to the Ottoman Empire. A dispute occurred and Enver 
and his prot6g6 rose to leave, when, the former touching his 
pistol menacingly, the Prince drew his revolver, fired several 
shots, and wounded both Enver and Sanders. Whatever 
truth there may be in this account, there can be no doubt 
that something of the kind actually occurred. 

The result of the Second Balkan War, which began on 
Jtme 30, 1913, was an even greater blow to the Germanic 
Powers than had been the sweeping victories obtained by 
the Balkan Allies during the critical days of the winter of 
1912-13. There is not the slightest doubt that prior to the 
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actual hostilities, which were commenced by the Bulgarians,* 
both German and Austrian statesmen believed that Bulgaria 
would be strong enough to crush her former alhes ; nor can 
there be any question that the latter Empire had determined 
to intervene at the earliest possible moment should the 
Bulgarians be unable to defeat their Serbian enemies. 

In order to work up a case against Serbia, Austrian statesmen 
did not scruple to employ the most nefarious means to attain 
their ambition. Three separate attempts were made to 
provoke a war with Serbia. The first of these, the notorious 
Prochaska incident — ^the case of the Austrian Consul at Prizrend 
whom the Serbians were accused of having insulted and even 
mutilated — ^was intended to prepare the way for an Austrian 
invasion. The Austrian Press was unanimous in demanding 
redress for an outrage which had never occurred, and public 
opinion was roused to boiling-point by the unchecked attacks 
upon Serbia that appeared in every Austrian newspaper, inspired 
by the BaUplatz and by those who were insidiously working 
to bring about a war with that country. M. Prochaska returned 
to Vienna, and subsequently stated that he had received 
official instructions to work up an “ incident ” in order that a 
plausible casus belli might be manufactured.! During this 
crisis, Mr. Steed, who was then Times correspondent at Vienna, 
received a visit from a high Austrian officer, who came directly 
from the Chief of the General Staff to sound him regarding 
British views about the policy of a joint attack upon Serbia 
and Russia as the surest means of ending the Southern Slav 
question.! 

No sooner was the Prochaska bubble pricked than Austria- 
Himgary attempted to bring about a war over the Scutari 
question, but this danger was ingloriously averted by the 
Powers acceding to the Austrian demands. Then, when the 
Second Balkan War had ended in the decisive defeat of Bulgaria, 

* M. GuesliofE seeks to prove that the original outbreak was caused by 
irresponsible parties and was not owing to the orders of the Government. 
M. Danev^s Russophile Government was certainly opposed to war and tele- 
graphed to Petrograd asking for Russian intervention, but events had moved 
too rapidly, and racial animosities ran too high, for any effective steps to 
be taken. 

t “The Balkans, Italy, and the Adriatic,^* by R. W. Seton-Watson, 
X915* P- 25. 

X Ibid., p. 24. 
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Austria-Hungary approaclied both Italy and Germany with 
proposals that they should engage with her in a " defensive ” 
war against Serbia — ^proposals that were decisively rejected 
by Italy.* These proposals, which clearly reveal the desire 
of Austria to crush the kingdom that stood between her and 
the .®gean, were made on the day before the signing of the 
Treaty of Bukarest, which ended the strife in the Balkans, 
and for the time being the Vienna Government accepted the 
situation, but for a few months only. 

There is httle reason for surprise that the Second Balkan 
War was so easily engineered under the then prevailing circum- 
stances. An acute observer in the Balkans wrote that the 
whole peninsula was “ one vast madhouse, where sanity seems 
ridiculous and foUy wisdom. MM. Pashitch, Venizelos, and 
Gueshoff are in the position of warders who have to shout 
with the rest in order to retain some measure of influence, 
though they are striving on parallel lines, if not jointly, to 
prevent the ruin of their work by internecine warfare.” That 
ruin having been determined upon at Vienna and Budapest, 
there was small hope of preventing the war, but at the last 
moment two serious mishaps upset the Austrian plans and 
caused the Germanic Powers to regret that they had so seriously 
misjudged the chances of their Balkan protege. The first 
was the intervention of Rumania ; the second, the attack 
by the Turks. Bulgaria, being caught in a trap, was unable 
to perform the duty of crushing Serbia that had been assigned 
to her. The Rumanians, breaking away from the Germanic 
aUiance, marched on Sofia ; the Greeks and Serbians, after 
sweeping victories, pressed forward into Bulgaria ; and the 
Turks, rmder Enver Pasha, recaptured Adrianople — and defi- 
nitely stayed there. 

The last event was brought about through the energetic 
initiative of Talaat Bey, the Minister of the Interior, who, 
finding that the Turkish army could not march for want of 
equipment, demanded and, what is more remarkable, secured 
four millions sterling from the Director of the Ottoman Regie.f 
Armed with these funds, the Turkish army marched on Adria- 

* See the speech of Signor Giohtti in the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
on December 5, 1914. 

t Dillon. 
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nople and drove out the small Bulgarian garrison — and the 
Greater Bulgaria of King Ferdinand’s dreams ceased to exist. 

The settlement of Balkan affairs was finally arranged at 
Bukarest, and was the occasion of a pretty little diplomatic 
comedy played by King Charles and the Emperor William. 
The latter, having plainly intimated to Austria-Hungary that 
he would not support her should she be involved in a war 
with Russia — ^for which the Germans were not then fully 
prepared — as a consequence of any attack upon Serbia, and 
to Russia that if she attacked Austria-Htmgary, notwithstanding 
her abstinence from active intervention in the Balkans, he 
would fight on the side of his Austrian ally, stepped in and 
assumed the r 61 e of unofficial arbitrator and adopted the 
virtuous attributes of a peacemaker. The part played by 
Germany at this crisis would have delighted the honest broker 
Bismarck, but the German Emperor had not the skill of the 
Iron Chancellor and was in reality merely making the best 
of a bad job and securing for himself whatever laurels still 
remained to be garnered from the bloody fields of Balkania. 
King Charles politely telegraphed his felicitations to the 
Kaiser in words that have as little meaning as most official 
congratulations of this nature, but which, doubtless, were 
pleasing enough to the recipient. “ I offer you,” he said, 
“ my most sincere and hearty congratulations on the splendid 
result, for which not only your own people but aU the belligerent 
States and the whole of Europe have to thank your wise and 
truly statesmanlike policy. At the same time your mentioning 
that I have been able to contribute to what has been achieved 
is a great satisfaction to me. I rejoice at our mutual co-opera- 
tion in the cause of peace.” 

The net results of the two wars for Bulgaria were : (a) the 
loss of about one hrmdred thousand officers and men, the 
devastation of a great part of the country, and a serious 
economic crisis ; (&) the expenditure of about forty million 
pounds ; (c) the loss of the greater part of Macedonia, which 
she had determined to annex, and the establishment of Greece 
and Serbia in that province ; (^^) the final loss of Adrianople 
and a great part of the fertile province of Thrace ; (e) the 
loss of eight thousand square miles of Bulgarian territory, 
which had been handed to Rumania. The net result so far 
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as Germany and Austria had been concerned was an enormous 
loss of prestige and the erection of a strengthened Slav barrier 
on the road to the East. Against this the only practical 
advantage that had been gained was the formation of an 
“ independent ” Albania and the introduction of another 
German prince upon Balkan soil — ^Prince William of Wied, 
an officer in the Prussian army, who, having been selected as 
Albanian sovereign, maintained a precarious foothold on the 
outskirts of his dominions — the new outpost of Deutschthum 
in the Near East — ^until the outbreak of the present war. 

The signing of the Treaty of Bukarest on August 10, 1913, 
gave Sir Edward Grey an opportunity of making an important 
statement with regard to British policy in the Near East — a 
statement which in the light of subsequent events may be 
regarded rather as a pious aspiration than as a correct presenta- 
tion of the then position of affairs. It may have been correct, 
as Sir Edward Grey said, that there was then no rift in the 
European lute, but the implication that all was going well 
in the best of diplomatic worlds, which the unprejudiced 
hearer would naturally draw from his statement, was certainly 
not justified by the course of events. Official telegrams and 
official congratulations only represented the official mind, and 
it was largely the Chauvinistic and Pan-German elements 
who were then directing the policy of the Fatherland and of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire upon paths which were directly 
leading to war. Sir Edward Grey’s speech, the charming 
telegrams exchanged between the King of Rumania and the 
German Emperor, the telegram of thanks sent by King Ferdi- 
nand, were in reality but the polite observances of polite 
individuals who disliked the rough-and-tumble of the political 
jugglers who were driving Europe into war. In spite of the 
Foreign Secretary’s denial the Great Powers were certainly 
divided into two hostile camps, and no soft words or diplomatic 
phrases could hide the fact from those who had studied the 
course of German policy in the Near East. Diplomacy, working 
by set formulas and pohte phrases, could no more eradicate 
the deeply rooted antagonism between Slav and Teuton and 
between the Entente and the Alliance than could Mrs. 
Partington’s broom sweep back the advancing waves of the 
Atlantic. 
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Sir Edward Grey stated that the Ambassadors’ meetings 
which had been held in London since December 1912 had been 
adjourned for a much-needed rest, but that the Concert of 
Europe was nevertheless firmly established and that there 
were no differences tending to divide the Great Powers into 
opposing camps. The Powers, he said, had set to work to 
defeat the estabhshed axiom that a Balkan war must involve 
one or more of them, by localizing the war and preventing its 
spread into other quarters. It was found, he continued, that 
if two questions were left out, namely, the future of Constanti- 
nople and of Asiatic Turkey, they might agree, providing they 
came to an understanding regarding Albania and the .^gean 
Islands, the latter in the occupation of Italy and Greece. This 
agreement was arrived at by compelling Serbia and Montenegro 
to refrain from making claims that would conflict with Austro- 
Hungarian interests and by establishing Albania as a separate 
principality. As to the ^Egean Islands, the Foreign Secretary 
stated emphatically that British interests were intimately 
concerned ; though they were in reality as vitally connected 
with Serbia and Montenegro and with the establishment of a 
strong Slav barrier in the Balkans as were Russian interests 
concerned with the future of Constantinople. 

Although the defeat of Bulgaria and the partial dismember- 
ment of European Turkey seemed to be a set-back to German 
policy, Teutonic influence was so firmly estabhshed at Constan- 
tinople that within a few months the Germans had regained 
much of the ground that they had lost. At the end of November 
1913 it was announced that a new German military mission 
was about to proceed to Constantinople under the control of 
Gereral Liman van Sanders, well known for his Pan-German 
sentiments and his hostiUty to France and Russia, and accom- 
panied by several officers charged with the reorganization of 
the Turkish army. All the officers thus detached from the 
German forces were to receive commands, it was alleged, in 
the Turkish army, whilst von Sanders was to be given the 
command of the First Army Corps stationed at Constantinople. 

This news created a great sensation in weU-informed circles, 
for it became apparent that the Young Turks had definitely 
accepted the Germanic cause and that Turkey was to be 
attached more firmly than ever to the Teutonic orbit. Entente 
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diplomacy did not remain inactive in this matter, but the 
initiative of making representations was left to Russia because 
that country seemed to be the most directly menaced by the 
course of events. M. Kokovtsov, who went to Berlin on 
behalf of the Russian Government,* was assured that the 
intentions of Germany were perfectly straightforward, and on 
December 9, 1913, Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg, in the course 
of a statement in the Reichstag, dwelt upon the excellent 
relations between Germany and Russia. Nevertheless a few 
days later the German officers, dressed in Turkish uniforms, 
arrived at Constantinople, and on the evening of the same 
day the Ambassadors of the Triple Entente made a combined 
communication to the Grand Vizier and demanded information 
regarding the objects and powers of the mission. But the 
German mission was already firmly established in the Turkish 
capital, and formed one of the most powerful factors in sohdi- 
fyffig German influence and in persuading Turkey to adopt 
the cause of the Teutonic Powers ; and although it was 
announced that General Liman von Sanders would have no 
high command, there could be no doubt whatever as to the 
real significance of the mission. In this manner Germany 
prepared for the coniing struggle and notified to the Powers 
of the Entente her determination to control the course of 
events at Constantinople. 

* B’ Agadir a Sarajevo/’ by Pierre Albin, 1915, p. 84. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PAN-GERMANISM AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The awakening of national and racial ideas was the direct 
outcome of the French Revolution. Up to that momentous 
period Europe, and especially Germany, had been dominated 
by dynastic rather than by racial ideas ; and the national 
movements that subsequently swept across the Continent, 
upsetting political policies, changing territorial boundaries, 
vivifying the ideals of slumbering democracies, and turning 
principalities into kingdoms and kingdoms into empires, was 
directed and encouraged by a few visionaries and enthusiasts 
whose political influence was in inverse ratio with their national 
insight and racial foresight. 

The leaders of the new national movements, such as they 
were, in Germany, in Italy, in Austria, and in Russia were a 
feeble folk unknown beyond their immediate circles and 
comparatively harmless to affect the deeply rooted dynastic 
principles of their respective Governments. It was in France 
alone that the movements for the emancipation of nationalities 
from the political bonds in which they were swathed made 
any apparent progress ; for the days of Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
of Tolstoi and Turgeniev, of Kosciusko and Kossuth, of Kara- 
George and Petrovic Njegos,* of Hecker and Karl Schurz,f 
and of the giants of the German nationalistic revival, Moltke 
and Bismarck, had not yet dawned, and the spirit of nationalism, 
democratic or autocratic, was stiU imprisoned in the fetters 
from which it was destined to escape. 

Within Germany, to paraphrase the words of Lord Durham, 
two States were striving within the bosom, not of a single 
nation, but of an autocratic political system. It required 

♦ The national Serbian poet. 

•f Leaders of the abortive revolutionary movement of 1848. 
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the torch of the Revolution and the sword of Napoleon to 
set free the forces that were to change the poHtical destinies 
of Europe. Contemporaneously, however, with the birth of 
the idea of political freedom within the ethnic boundaries of 
the smaller nationalities there arose two imperious and over- 
whelming ideals which directly conflicted with the aims of the 
leaders of the lesser races — ^Pan-Slavism and Pan-Germanism. 
With the latter, in so far as it concerns the Austrian Empire, 
we must now deal. 

Austria, in the words of the Russian Chancellor Gortschakov, 
spoken over sixty years ago, was not a State ; it was a Govern- 
ment — dominated, it may be added, by German influences. 
Even to-day, when the Dual Monarchy, composed of the 
combined German and Magyar oligarchies, dominates the 
territory stretching from the Erzgebirge to the Transylvanian 
Alps and from the T3n'ol to the ancient republic of Ragusa, 
Austria scarcely deserves to be called a State. She is rather 
a collection of warring nationalities, bound together for mutual 
support and protection but Hkely at any time to be thrust 
apart by new political conditions or by fresh external influences. 

Ten nationalities live \mder the rule of a single Emperor 
and of two Govenunents, each pursuing its own national aims 
and foUowing its own particularist interests with a total 
disregard for the common good of the whole Empire, but with 
a lively faith in the paramount importance of their own special 
aims. Yet in spite of divergent aims and irreconcilable 
national ideals, the partners in this incongruous collection of 
States, this “ ramshackle Empire ” as it was impolitely but 
correctly termed by Mr. Lloyd George — each fearing the other 
and each striving after its own good to the exclusion of any 
common policy — ^have on the whole pursued one common 
defensive aim because they feared the outside world and 
distrusted the forces of Pan-Slavism and Pan-Germanism 
alike. They have not in the main been anxious to dissolve 
the galling partnership inside the House of Hapsburg or to 
tread the perhaps far more dangerous paths of political inde- 
pendence. As Mr. Namier has stated : " Austria is only a 
Govermnent. She has been, not a home for nationalities, 
but an hotel or boarding-house. They have quarrelled, they 
have hated one another, they have abused their managers, 
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they have cursed their fate, and yet up till now most of them 
were by no means particularly anxious to move out. Only 
to its three least numerous national groups, to the Italians, 
the Rumanians, and to the Serbians, who had their own 
homes just beyond the borders, was Austria a prison.” * 

Until the year 1866, when the Magyars were admitted 
into an almost equal partnership, German influence prevailed 
throughout the whole of the Austrian Empire ; but since that 
political revolution, although Austria-Hungary has become 
more and more attached to the foreign policy of the new Empire 
in the North, other factors have acquired an ever-increasing 
influence — ^Magyar and Southern Slav — ^which have made 
the internal and external policy of the Empire far more 
complicated and dif&cult than when Vienna alone controlled 
its destinies. 

We are not here concerned with the origins and growth 
of Pan-Germanism. That movement, which had its beginnings 
in the particularism of Prussia, who imposed upon the rest 
of Northern Germany her own peculiar forms and rapidly 
conquered the provincialism of the other German States, with 
the solitary exception of German Austria, was at first concerned 
with the welding together of the German Empire, and only 
at a later period assumed its more Chauvinistic and aggressive 
forms. Yet it must be recognized that one of its chief aims 
has been to create a situation which would force German 
Austria to enter the German confederation in order that the 
dangerous elements that form the present Austro-Hungarian 
State might ultimately be attached by economic, if not by 
political, bonds to a great Central European Empire. The 
masses of Germans settled in the Magyar and purely Slav 
provinces of the Empire were to be the leaven that was to 
leaven the whole lump, the political evangelists of the new 
German creed, the propagators of the fresh doctrines that 
had been added to the original Pan-German religion, and the 
secret workers in the national German cause. 

An examination of any good ethnographical map of Austria- 
Hungary reveals the extent of these German oases dotted like 
plague spots over the face of Moravia and Galicia, placed in 
the midst of the Magyars, sweeping in compact masses over 

* Kamier, p, 123. 
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the boundaries of Bohemia, firmly planted in the centre of 
Rumanian Transylvania, and to a less extent encroaching 
upon the territories of the Serbs. In the Pan-German plan 
these Germans were to be attached firmly to the German 
Empire and were to control the political destinies of the States 
in which they were settled ; for, as Herr Class, the President 
of the Pan-German League, stated at a meeting held at 
Brunswick during the crisis of the Balkan War,* " Our methods 
are not actuated by the interests of the House of Habsburg 
or of the Danubian Monarchy, but by the fact that the German 
Empire and Austrian-Germanism have identical interests, and 
by the necessity of maintaining unimpaired Austria’s character 
as a Power dominated iy the German element" No statement 
could better illustrate the aims and objects of the Pan-Germans 
with respect to the territories of the Habsburg monarchy. 

" Germany for the Germans ! ” was the cry of the new 
Nationalistic party, and Germany, so far as the Pan-Germans 
were concerned, comprised all the territory watered by German 
rivers — ^the Elbe, the Moselle, the Maas, the Oder, the Vistula, 
and above all the Rhine and the Danube, from source to sea. 
In the fourth decade of the nineteenth century, when Germans 
were for the first time awaking to a consciousness of their 
national destinies, the great strategist Moltke had proclaimed 
the doctrine that German rivers should be contained within 
the political boundaries of the Fatherland and that Germans 
should be settled at the mouths of the Danube as the advance 
guard of Deutschthum in the Near East ; and the industrious 
propagation of this doctrine — ^riverine Pan-Germanism — ^was 
one of the main objects of the party who eventually secured 
the political direction of the German Empire. 

The Slav peoples of Austria-Hungary were to be swept 
down the Danube and pushed into national reserves like Kafirs 
or American-Indians, wherever they came into contact with 
the forces of Germanism ; they were to be placed anjrwhere 
and everywhere so long as they were driven out of the sacred 
riverine boundaries of the new Fatherland. The frontiers 
were to be settled by Germans, chosen for their military 
proficiency, who, like the military settlers in Kaffraria, were 
to keep the hordes of Slav barbarians at bay. Austria-Hungary 

♦ Pecember t, 1912. 
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was to be deluged with a flood of Germans, whose duty it 
would be to displace the useless Slav elements, who were a 
perpetual menace to the spread of Germanism and, owing to 
their barbarism and lack of polish, were an affront to Teutonic 
culture. Either peaceful penetration or conquest by the 
sword was the Pan-German order — ^but in any case a conquest, 
or an assimilation, of the inferior peoples by the all-embracing 
Germanic nationalism. 

Professor Ernst Hasse, a deputy in the Reichstag and 
Director of Statistics at Leipzig, one of the most prominent 
leaders of this movement, preached the doctrine of military 
frontiers, first culled from the Alldeutscher Blatter of October 7, 
1894,* and suggested that upon the western, northern, and 
southern boundaries there should be established a military 
“ glacis,” solely inhabited by Germans of pure blood, well 
tried, prompt to execute the commands of their superiors, 
and as obedient to discipline as the Cossacks. These mihtary 
confines, like those which had protected the Russians against 
the Tartars, were to be settled by army offlcers, to whom, in 
recompense for their services, would be assigned sufficient and 
fertile lands. These boundaries, needless to say, were not neces- 
sarily the political frontiers of the present German Empire. 

The policy of German settlement in the Danubian countries 
was coeval with the rise of the Hohenstaufen and Habsburg 
monarchies, but it was not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that it received its impress as a pohtical movement, 
or rather as a means for propagating German influences in 
countries where the population was mainly of Slavic origin. 
It was Friedrich List, the celebrated economist, fired by the 
belief that economic and not pohtical bonds must precede 
the formation of a great German Empire, who first definitely 
directed attention to the Danubian countries, when formu- 
lating his system of founding trading settlements which would 
take German goods and in return supply the raw products 
necessary for German industries. “ The banks of the Danube,” 
he wrote in 1842, " on the right and on the left from Pressburg f 
as far as the mouth, the northern provinces of Turkey, | and 

* Se& ” Le Pangermanism,’* by C. Andler, p. 26. 

t The eastern limit of the purely German territories. 

I Serbia, Wallachia, Moldavia, etc. 
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the western shores of the Black Sea offer to German emigrants 
an abundance of unoccupied and naturally fertile land.” * 
Dreaming of the future federation of the Germanic kingdoms 
and principalities into one State, he doubtless foresaw the 
extension of the Teutonic political system along the German 
rivers and the formation of a great Germano-Magyar 
Empire, stretching to the Adriatic and the Black Sea. Both 
List and the young officer Moltke were equally convinced 
of the future extension of Germanism in South-Eastern 
Europe. 

The idea of creating this Greater Germany of the Rhine 
and of the Danube gradually spread in Pan-German circles 
until no writer who wished to earn his laurels in the Pan-German 
cause ventured to oppose this demand for a share in the 
Austrian bundle of sticks. Thus Professor Paul de Lagarde, 
one of that tribe of doctrinaire educationalists who have since 
led Germany by the nose, wrote some years ago that “ the 
provinces that we should demand from Russia should be 
sufficiently large to enable us to establish there, in Bessarabia 
and to the north-east of Bessarabia, as subjects of King Charles,! 
all the Rumanians, both those of Austria and of Turkey,” 
with the evident idea of clearing Transylvania of its Rumanian 
inhabitants in order to make way for settlers of pure German 
stock; and again speaking of Hungary, with iU-disguised 
contempt, as “ a bundle of impossibilities,” he asked, “ Is 
it not our duty to aid these peoples and these tribes to dis- 
appear ? The Jablunka must no longer hear an3d;hiag but 
German, and it is necessary that our fleet should be extended 
in the south so that there no longer remain any of the lamentable 
nationalities of the Imperial State ” of Austria-Hungary. All 
were to be swept away, or at least De Lagarde proposed that 
the Slovaks, the Slovenes, and the Czechs, like the Redskins 
of North America, should be imprisoned in reserves from 
which they should be forbidden to move. “ The Germanization 
of Austria,” he wrote, ” quite apart from the question of the 
political use of Austria as a German colony, is, from the stand- 
point of the Foreign Office, ‘ a vital question.' ” It has indeed 
become more difficult since the revival of Magyar nationalism, 

* “ Samtliclie Schriften,” vol. ii, p. 209. 

■f Then regarded as the faithful vassal of Prussia. 
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but, he added, “ it must be made possible if Germany is to 
exist.” * * * § 

Dozens of lubrications of this nature, written by men 
presumably sane but nevertheless obsessed by the dream of 
spiritual and political dominion, might be quoted ; but the 
policy of assimilation by means of emigration need only be 
illustrated further by one single quotation from a book bearing 
the significant title "Krieg,” which was written in 1906. 
“ Let us organize bravely,” said the author, ” great forced 
migrations of the inferior peoples. Posterity will be grateful 
to us for our action. ... To all enemies who shall succumb 
through their attitude in barring the road against us there 
must be assigned ‘ reserves ' into which we shall drive them 
in order to obtain the necessary territory for our own expansion.” f 
These statements, however ridiculous they may appear, are 
symptomatic of the Pan-German attitude towards Austria; 
and though, as M. Andler says, " one may pass from book 
to book with great laughter,” % this laughter is tempered 
by the reflection that such dangerous and almost incredible 
nonsense was the mental food of hundreds of thousands of 
Germans and represented the ideals of those who were forcing 
the German Government to advance upon every avenue of 
expansion. 

The movement was bom largely of the sense of superiority 
innate in every German, produced by successful military 
adventures. As long ago as 1868 Prince Napoleon, who had 
been paying a visit to Germany, noticed this tendency to 
regard other nations as barbarians. " The Prince has seen 
nothing,” wrote Lord Lyons, " except in the United States, 
like the contempt in which foreign nations are held in Prassia. 
Austria is not considered worth taking into account at all.” § 
Even Englishmen fell under the fatal spell and assumed that 
the vaunted superiority of the Germans had some foundation 
in fact. No less acute an observer than Sir Robert Morier, 
who was a firm friend of Prussia although opposed to Bis- 
marckianism, wrote of German development as being “ indis- 

* See Deutsche Schriften/* 1903, pp. 112, 391. 

t '' Krieg,” by Klaus Wagner, 1906. 

i “ Le Pangermanisme,” by C. Andler, p. 25. 

§ ” Life of Lord Lyons," p. 193. 
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solubly linked with the cause of human progress,” and in a 
specially interesting letter written to Lady Salisbury in 1896 
stated that “the German race, even in its least developed 
type, is as superior to the semi-barbarous Magyar and the 
debased Slav and Rumanian races as the Englishman is to 
the New Zealander [Maori, of course]. The fact which is 
never sufficiently considered in regard to the German element 
in Austria is that the German population is not restricted 
to the purely German provinces, but is diffused and permeated 
throughout the entire Empire, and that it is the only race 
thus diffused ; there is no town throughout the Empire (the 
Italian provinces alone excepted) in which you will not find 
that the industrial class is either German or of German origin. 
Austria's Austrian mission is one to be mainly fulfilled by 
the German element in Austria.” 

With the growth of Prussianism and all for which it stands. 
Sir Robert Morier subsequently found occasion to modify 
his views. Ten years later he addressed a letter to the Crown 
Prince Frederick, at the period when it was believed that 
Germany was again about to attack France, which shows 
remarkable insight into German character and was, in effect, 
a warning against the military and Chauvinistic tendencies of 
Prussian policy. In this letter, penned on the morrow of 
De Blowitz’s celebrated article in The Times, Sir Robert Morier 
wrote that “ there is no denying that the malady under which 
Europe is at present suffering is caused by German Chauvinism ; 
a new and far more formidable type of the disease than the 
French because, instead of being spasmodical and undisciplined, 
it is methodical, calculating, cold-blooded, and self-contained. 
As yet the perception of this fact is only beginning to break 
upon the subconsciousness of Europe, so persistently have 
the friends of Germany — ^and, as your Imperial Highness well 
knows, myself amongst the number — argued and insisted that 
the unity of Germany once established, Europe would have 
Chauvinism crushed out of it.” f After protesting against 
the projected attack upon France, Morier continues in words 
that may well be regarded as prophetic : “ An individual 
may, under the daemonic impulse of superhuman cynicism, 

* Memoirs of Sir Robert Morier,” vol. ii, pp. 75-76. 

t Morier, vol. ii, pp. 346-7. 
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laugh to scorn the opinion and conscience of contemporary 
mankind, and still more of posterity. I can conceive an 
Attila chuckling even on the brink of the grave at the thought 
of living in the memory of future generations as Gottes Geissel 
(Scourge of God) ; but a nation cannot afford to enjoy the 
luxury of cynicism, cannot risk to place itself outside the 
pale of the opinion of mankind, because a nation never dies, 
and the conscience of mankind never dies, and when the 
orgies of successful force have spent their strength the day 
comes when it has to live not only with its own recollections 
but with those which mankind has preserved of it. . . . The 
action of Germany, therefore, in the case supposed would be 
stamped with a pedantic ferocity, a scientific C 3 micism, an 
academic cruelty which history would never forget and 
mankind would take a long time to forgive.” How terribly 
this indictment of German pohcy, sent to the father of the 
future Emperor, the German husband of Queen Victoria's 
eldest daughter, applies at the present moment, when the 
world is reeling before the savage blows of Teutonic barbarism ! 

Pan-Germanism as applied to Austria is not of recent 
growth. Austria, forming the avenue of expansion towards 
the Near East, was marked down for inclusion within the 
German Fatherland at a period long anterior to the more 
recent aggressive utterances of the Pan-Germans ; and only 
the fact that Prussia overreached herself when the movement 
for German union first assumed definite shape saved the 
Austrian provinces from incorporation in the new Empire 
that was in course of formation. Prussian claims to the 
hegemony of the whole of Germany, Northern and Southern, 
were too insistent to be ignored by Austrian statesmen, and 
the House of Habsburg, with its centuries-old prestige, refused 
to enter the splendid parlour arranged by the parvenu Hohen- 
zoUem kings. 

The movement for the union of the two Germanies was 
definitely formulated for the first time at the Congress of 
Frankfort, which met in 1848 and attempted to bring about 
the consolidation of the German Empire. The dominating 
thought in the minds of those who assembled at Frankfort in 
tMt year a. few weeks after the Magyar revolution had 
threatened the overthrow of the Austrian Empire and after 
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the Austrian troops had been driven from Milan and Venice ; 
but two months after the celebrated Mettemich himself had 
been obliged to flee in disguise from Vienna ; and after the 
revolution had for the time being triumphed in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, in Hesse-Darmstadt, in Wurttemberg, in 
the Duchy of Nassau, and in Berlin itself, that great nationalistic 
movement which was destined to drive the German nation 
upon other paths than those intended by its leaders — ^was the 
reorganization of Germany as a federal State. Upon this 
point all were agreed. Every deputy was decided to rescue 
Germany from the slough in which she had stagnated since 
the year 1815. It was indeed a truly national movement for 
which they stood, admirable through its power and its sincerity, 
and one which animated almost the whole of Germany and 
led the peoples of Upper and Lower Austria, of St3nia, of the 
Tyrol, in all loyalty to the House of their hereditary sovereigns, 
to ask for their reunion with the German Empire, which seemed 
to be at length in process of formation. 

But in spite of this unity of aim there was no agreement 
as to methods. There was indeed a pious aspiration that 
Prussia and Austria might work harmoniously within the same 
confederation, but the eternal jealousy between Northern and 
Southern Germans forced the leaders of the revolution into 
two opposing camps and led them to press the claims of the 
HohenzoUems and Habsburgs respectively to the leadership 
in the proposed German Empire. On the one hand. Unionists 
like Heinrich von Gagem looked for the predominance of 
Prussia in the new Empire ; on the other, Austrian statesmen 
Hke Schwarzenberg, whilst anxious to conciliate the discordant 
elements, were indisposed to abandon the claims of the House 
of Habsburg to the hegemony of Germany. The claim of 
von Gagem that the mission of Austria was to civilize the 
East, and that to do that she must retain full liberty of action 
and must concentrate her forces, whilst Germany should be 
imited to Austria “ but distinct from her,” was rendered 
impossible of achievement by the conflicting interests of the 
various partners in the proposed federation ; and the rmity 
of Germany remained an unaccomplished dream under the 
circumstances then prevailing. 

The conditions laid down by the Prussian King, Frederick 
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William IV, in the following year were equally impossible of 
realization. After having declared that he would not repu- 
diate the Constitution which had been agreed upon at Frank- 
fort, on condition that it was accepted by the other German 
sovereigns, he suggested that it was not at aU necessary that 
Austria should be excluded, and stated that the Greater 
Germany, such as had been dreamed of by Schwarzenberg, 
could and should be constituted, but that Austria should 
neither have nor exercise a preponderating position. “ Her 
effective r 61 e was to render Germanic influence dominant in 
the Slavic countries, in Italy, and above all in the East,” * 
and not to exert any preponderating control within the German 
confederation. 

The years 1848-1849, when the idea of a united Germany 
first took definite shape, would require a special volume to 
themselves if the prolonged struggle between Prussia and 
Austria for the controlling voice in the proposed union of 
Germany were to be adequately described. It was a fight 
between the comparatively new Power that was soon to 
dominate the whole of Northern Germany and the decaying 
Austrian Empire, which even then was becoming more and 
more dependent upon its subordinate nationalities and was 
rapidly drifting towards disruption unless either Magyars or 
Southern Slavs could be definitely won over to the side of the 
hereditary monarchy. The great Hungarian leader Kossuth 
correctly diagnosed the political situation, and although the 
following words were written a few years later, they equally 
apply to the state of affairs in 1849. “ The Vienna Court will 
not give way," wrote Kossuth, " but is embarking upon new 
and desperate experiments. In the meantime the d i fficulties 
with which it is faced are constantly increasing. Its power 
keeps on diminishing, and at last a moment will arrive when 
it will have to fulfil all that Hungary desires merely in order 
to save the Habsburg dynasty.” f In fact the German 
element in Austria was finding itself unable, in spite of the 
Austrian sympathies of some of the South German States and 
the prestige of an historic past, to exercise the supremacy 
which they desired in the Assembly at Frankfort. On January 

* Quoted from Debidour's ** Histoire diplomatique de TEurope/' 

t Kos§utb*$ ” Memoirs," p, 649. 
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14, 1849, six weeks after the abdication of the Emperor 
Ferdinand and the succession of his nephew, the present 
Emperor Francis Joseph, the delegates at Frankfort came to 
the momentous decision, by 261 votes to 224, that Austria 
should be excluded from the new Empire that was in process 
of formation, and a little later, on March 28, they offered the 
Imperial Crown of the new Germany to the King of Prussia. 
Frederick William, however, convinced that the national ideal 
was but the revolutionary idea under another form, refused to 
accept the crown unless it were offered freely by the German 
princes themselves, and for the time being the danger that 
Austria anticipated was averted because the German rulers 
were hopelessly divided upon the question. 

Without entering upon the somewhat intricate history of 
the Frankfort Parhament it may be stated that its proceedings 
showed that the cleavage between Austria and Germany was 
incapable of settlement, and from that period the two countries 
became more and more antagonistic. The Austrian Premier, 
Prince Schwarzenberg, worked resolutely to crush the preten- 
sions of Prussia by gaining the support of the German princely 
houses, who, mindful of their long hereditary attachment to 
the House of Habsburg and distrustful of the parvenu Branden- 
burgers, were, on the whole, opposed to the formation of a 
new empire in which Austria should not be represented. Whilst 
the King of Pmssia decided to summon the princes to Berlin, 
Austria called them to Frankfort, where the Austrian Plenipo- 
tentiary, Count Thun-Hohenstein, made it clear that Austria 
had decided for the moment to abandon all idea of the union, 
but was nevertheless desirous of re-establishing the ancient 
Diet of the Empire. On August 8, 1850, the reconstitution 
of the Imperial Diet was voted, Prussia was checkmated, and 
the temporary triumph of the Habsburgs over the Hohen- 
zoUems seemed assured. The triumph of Austria, however, was 
only secured by sowing the seeds of the future Austro-Prussian 
War, which was definitely to bring Austria within the Prussian 
orbit. 

In November 1850 occurred a revolutionary outbreak in 
Hesse. Whilst Austrian troops marched into the Duchy on 
one side, charged with the task of quelling the revolt, the 
Prussians entered on the other. Schwarzenberg seized the 
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opportunity of humiliating the Prussians. Assembling an 
army of 180,000 men, he ordered Prussia to evacuate Hessian 
territory within twenty-four hours. At Berhn, where no 
preparations had been made for war, the action of Austria 
was received with dismay ; Prussia gave way, and on November 
29 the famous Convention of Olmutz was signed. This Conven- 
tion was a national humiliation for Prussia but a temporary 
triumph for Austria. Schwarzenberg’s policy, summed up 
in the famous epigram, “ Humiliate Prussia, then destroy her,” 
was fulfilled in its first part, but subsequent events and the 
rise of Bismarck eventually led to the humiliation of Austria. 
As a matter of fact, Austria hesitated to strike at the psycho- 
logical moment, and the “ crushing of Prussia,” which should 
have been undertaken in 1850, was postponed until it was 
too late. In the words of Count Beust, the Convention of 
Olmiitz was in reality " not a Prussian humiliation but an 
Austrian weakness.” 

Such, in brief, without entering into the details of the quarrel 
between the Germanic Powers, is the outline of the events 
that led to the abandonment of the movement for the union 
of Germany. Nothing had been achieved save a perma- 
nent estrangement between Prussia and Austria, only to be 
settled by the arbitrament of the sword, and the sowing of the 
seeds of the future Pan-German movement. It may be truly 
stated that this movement was bom at Olmutz, cradled at 
Sadowa, and nursed to maturity on the battlefields of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

The failure of the Frankfort Parliament to bring about 
the union of Germany was directly due to causes operating 
within the Austrian Empire. When the Austrian Government 
had consented to send delegates from its German provinces 
to the Parliament of a united Germany, the question was 
naturally asked what would be the position of the Austrian 
monarchy in a union of the German States. So far as Austria 
was concerned only two solutions were possible. Either the 
Gennan provinces of Austria should be included in the proposed 
^^on — a solution that found favour with the majority of 
those within the present Gennan Empire who desired the 
presence of Austria within the confederation — or the whole 
of Austria, with its vast non-German population, would have 
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to be attached to the new federation. As to the first solution, 
Austrian statesmen were naturally averse from splitting the 
monarchy into two halves, one of which would be subjected 
to a double allegiance, whilst the other would remain under 
the direct control of the House of Habsburg. As to the second 
solution, the Radical enthusiasts of Northern Germany, whose 
ideal was the formation of a purely German Empire, would 
never tolerate the inclusion of a miscellaneous collection of 
Czechs, Magyars, and Southern Slavs within the sacred fold 
of the new German State. From the first, therefore, it was 
obvious that there were insuperable di£&culties in the way 
of agreement and that Pan-Germanism, as it then existed, was 
incapable of realization. The difficulty was rendered greater 
by the internal state of Austria and the seething revolution 
which characterized every province of the " ramshackle ” 
Empire. 

To understand this internal revolution, which in the two 
decades preceding the final struggle between Austria and 
Prussia flamed everywhere into active rebellion, some attention 
must be given not only to the racial constitution of the Austrian 
Empire but to events that occurred immediately before and 
after the meeting of the Parliament at Frankfort. At the 
period in question the ruling race, as is the case to-day, was 
in a minority and exercised an autocratic but, as events proved, 
precarious sway over the comparatively inert masses of non- 
German peoples who formed the majority of the population. 
The Germans maintained their traditional ascendancy within 
the Empire imder the guidance of that prince of diplomatists 
Mettemich, who, as the most active supporter of reaction 
throughout Europe and the main upholder of autocracy in 
Austria, had been able to govern the Empire successfully for 
a period of nearly thirty years. Mettemich upheld the doctrine 
enunciated by the liberal-mmded but reactionary Joseph II, 
who on his accession had stated that " aU provinces of the 
monarchy must form a single whole, and, in all, the forces 
of the people must be directed towards a common aim — 
the power of Austria.” As Joseph’s chief instrument for this 
achievement was the introduction of German as the universal 
language of State throughout his dominions, so Mettemich’s 
principal tool in holding together the discordant elements in 
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Austria was the use of German iixfluence and German culture 
as the unif37ing power within the Empire. 

The position of Austria prior to the Frankfort Parliament 
was racially much what it is to-day — ^that is, the Empire was 
divided amongst four principal stocks, all inextricably mixed 
in certain districts but all sufficiently distinct and settled in 
compact masses to form nationalistic elements capable of uni tin g 
in their own territories for political or racial purposes. 

These four stocks are : {a) The Teutonic occup3dng Upper 
and Lower Austria, the Tyrol, Salzburg, Ccirinthia, and large 
portions of Bohenaia and Silesia, as well as being scattered in 
large communities in other parts of the Austrian Empire. 
(6) The Latin, of whom are the Italians — ^who were, of course, 
a large element, as Austria then occupied a considerable portion 
of Northern Italy, but who are now confined to the territory 
bordering upon Italy and to the coastal districts of Istria and 
Dalmatia — and the Rumanians inhabiting Transylvania, (c) The 
Slavonic, divided into Northern Slavs and Southern Slavs. 
Of the former, the Poles inhabit a large part of Galicia and 
Silesia ; the Ruthenes occupy the greater portion of Galicia, 
the Bukowina, and the north-eastern districts of Hungary ; 
and the Czechs and Slovaks of Bohemia, Moravia, and North- 
Western Hungary. Of the latter, the Slovenes form a compact 
wedge between the German provinces and the Croats and 
Serbs of Croatia-Slavonia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and D al matia, 
{(i) The Mfigyars, who now exercise a dual control of the 
monarchy in common with the Germans of Austria proper. 
It was the national awaking of these groups in the inevitable 
reaction against the repressive and unitary policy of Mettemich 
that largely prevented the realization of the ideal of a united 
Germany under Austrian hegemony. 

It is not possible to give more than a bare and unsatisfactory 
outline of the stirring events that heralded the reawakening 
of the Slav and Magyar world. The earliest S3nnptoms of the 
coming revolution occurred in Hungary, where the linguistic 
and literary revival among the Magyars rapidly undid the 
work of Joseph II, prepared the way for the overthrow of the 
Mettemichian system, and culminated in the great revolution 
of 1848, when but for Russian aid and the opposition of the 
Southern Slavs, Hungary would have achieved complete 
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independence. Yet contemporaneously with the outburst of 
nationalism that heralded the Hungarian Revolution occurred 
other racial movements within the limits of the Empire 
that threatened its stability and were in direct conflict with the 
Germanizing tendencies of the Vienna Government. 

In Bohemia the national movement, confined in its earliest 
stages to a small group of patriots, was at first Bohemian in 
the true historical sense, because both German-Bohemians 
and Czechs were working together for a common end. The 
pretensions of the Germans and the purely racial tendencies 
of the Czechs ultimately led to the cleavage which occurred 
in 1848 when a Slav Congress met at Prague and voiced 
the aspirations of the Northern Slavs. In Hungary too the 
predominant race — ^the Magyars — ^under the inspiration of 
brilhant political leaders and a notable literary revival, claimed 
to exercise complete autonomy within their own State ; and 
the fiercely nationalistic attitude of the Magyars, who would 
not brook the co-existence of any other national culture within 
Hungary, largely accounted for the ultimate failure of the 
whole movement owing to the fact that other rationalities 
became as bitterly opposed to the Magyar claims as they 
were enthusiastic for their own racial ideals. As will he 
shown later, the fierce and intolerant nationalism of the 
Magyars and the particularism of the Czechs have been one 
of the main factors leading to the present conflict. Non- 
Magyars have been goaded into madness by the intolerant 
policy of the ruling caste in Hungary, 

But the most important symptom of the impending catas- 
trophe which was to plunge Austria into a state of anarchy, 
and finally to end in the creation of the present dual system 
of government, was the increasing unrest amongst the peasants 
of ^ races, who were rebelling against the exactions of feudalism 
far more than against the political disadvantages under which 
they suffered. The rising of the Poles in 1846, originating in 
a political movement at Cracow, was defeated by the scythe 
and the flaU. of the Ruthenian peasants far more than by the 
guns of the Austrian troops. The former fought against their 
hated landlords — ^the latter merely on behalf of their Austrian 
masters. 

The year 1848 saw Austria, in common with the greater 

o 
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part of Europe, under the influence of the revolutionary 
movement that not only seemed about to overthrow the 
Empire but hkely to end in the establishment of separate 
kindgoms or republics within the territories of the Habsburgs. 
On March 3 Kossuth made his famous declaration against the 
Austrian system. “ From the charnel-house of the Vienna 
Cabinet,” he exclaimed, ” a pestilential air breathes on us, 
which dulls our nerves and paralyses the flight of our spirit." 
The Hungarian rising was the signal for revolution in other 
parts of the Empire. Vienna fell into the hands of the revolu- 
tionary party ; the “ Young Czechs ” at Prague drew up a 
petition embodying nationalistic and hberal demands and 
subsequently proclaimed a separate constitution ; the Italian 
provinces broke out in insurrection ; Milan and Venice rose 
against the Austrians ; Sardinia took up arms on behalf of 
the insurgents ; revolution broke out in Galicia ; and every- 
where, in spite of the particularist ambitions of the revolutionary 
leaders, the doctrine of “ the fraternization of the Austrian 
peoples” against the unifying German element was openly 
preached. 

But in the enthusiasms of the moment the crucial question 
of the position to be occupied by the conflicting nationalities 
in this fraternal union was overlooked, and the revolution, 
weakened by the irreconcilable claims of the various nationalities 
and the want of unity between the different races, was over- 
come, and the disruption of Austria prevented by the very 
forces that were most active in working for their own national 
independence. Kossuth and his adherents, who were in direct 
sympathy with the German Radicals in Vienna and Frankfort, 
aroused the antagonism of the other races who preferred the 
German ascendancy to the Magyar yoke. By pursuing the 
Machiaveflian policy of setting race against race the German 
dement in Austria at length triumphed over the forces of 
^sruption and the Habsburg monarchy was again dragooned 
into some semblance of order. 

These events, and the disinchnation of the Habsburg 
Germans to sink their individuality in a new German Empire 
beyond the boundaries of Austria, defeated the immediate 
0 the Pan-German Party but paved the way for the 
subsequent extension of the Pan-German ideal into wider and 
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less particularist channels. The new Pan-Germanism which 
was bom of the Prassian defeat at Olmiitz now looked forward 
to a greater empire than had at first been dreamt of, and 
eventually aimed at the control, political and economic, of 
the whole of South-Eastern Europe. 

The failure of the revolution in Austria was followed by 
ten years of reaction and by seven years more of constitutional 
experiments. In Prassia it was succeeded by the period of 
unbending autocracy during which Bismarck schemed for the 
aggrandizement of the HohenzoUeras at the expense of their 
immediate neighbours and laid the foundations of German 
unity on the solid rock of autocratic privilege. The two wars 
of 1859 and 1866 — ^which by expelling Austria both from Italy 
and from Germany made possible the unity of both countries — 
rendered internal political reform essential if the monarchy 
were again to be saved from revolution and disraption. 

Previously to the latter event Austria made a last endeavour 
to secure unanimity in Germany by summoning a meeting of 
princes to Frankfort and requesting Prussia also to be present. 
Anton von Schmerling, the Austrian Minister, as a preliminary 
step arranged for a meeting between the Austrian Emperor 
and the King of Prussia, which took place at Gastein on 
August 2, 1863. Bismarck, who accompanied the Prussian 
sovereign, refused his adhesion to the proposed congress, and 
the conference which followed at Frankfort was held without 
Prussia being represented. That meeting, which revealed the 
ascendancy of Austria among the smaller German States, also 
demonstrated that nothing could be accomplished so long 
as Prussia stood aside ; for the Austrian proposals were designed 
far more to secure the permanent ascendancy of the Emperor 
in the councils of the Confederation than to bring about the 
unity of the German race. The rock upon which this final 
attempt to secure the unity of Northern and Southern Germans 
was wrecked was the Austrian proposal that in the event of 
any of the German States, having possessions beyond the 
boundaries of the Confederation, being attacked — such, for 
example, as Austria — ^the Confederation as a whole should 
support the State that had been attacked. The congress broke 
up without having achieved any definite results, and Bismarck, 
who had made up his mind that the question of German unity 
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could only be settled by the exclusion of Austria, was left 
free to prepare for the coining war. The issue was forced 
by the developments of the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
which led to an open breach between the two Powers and to 
the ultimate collapse of Austria on the field of Koniggratz 
(Sadowa).* 

Although by nine votes against five the German States had 
declared in favour of Austria, the military superiority of Prussia 
was crushing. The lessons of Olmiitz had not been forgotten. 
Austria, reeling from the blow, was forced to make what 
terms she could, and henceforth Germany, already imbued with 
the idea that Prussia alone could secure German unity, con- 
sented to the exclusion of Austria, who had forfeited, if not 
the sympathy, at least the confidence of the other German 
States. 

The result of the Seven Weeks War was the famous 
compromise between Austria and Hungary known as the 
Ausgleich of 1867 — a year that may be regarded as the starting- 
point of modem Habsburg history. Unable any longer to 
secure the predominance of the Germans throughout the 
Empire, the Imperial House sanctioned the experiment of 
dualism and the formation, within the Empire, of that unitary 
national State which every Magyar statesman had sought to 
erect, during the last three hundred years, out of the chaos 
of conflicting nationalities that inhabit modern Hungary. The 
underlying principle of the Ausgleich was that in each of the 
two sections into which the monarchy was henceforth to be 
divided German and Magyar were to be supreme over Latin 
and Slav. 

Unfortunately, from the German point of view the experi- 
ment has not been a success. Whilst the Magyars have imposed 
their will, more or less successfully, upon the races that were 
attached to the new Hungarian kingdom, and have ruled 
the Southern Slavs by means that have made modem Magyar 

* between Austria and Rnissia caused much distress to Queen 

Victoria, who became at length aware of the ultimate designs of the Prussian 
Government. Clarendon mote on April 6, 1866 ; "The missus is in an awful 
st!^ about German affairs." Queen Victoria was now desirous of siding 
with Au^a, and was prepared to take the steps that should have been 

Denmark a few years previously, but this time 
Lord John RusseU held back. J i- r* 
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policy hateful to aE lovers of liberty and nationality, the 
Germans, on the other hand, when seeking to pursue the same 
drastic policy with regard to the non-Germans in the Austrian 
portion of the Empire, have been frequently checkmated by 
the opposition of the other nationalities, particularly the 
Czechs, so that Austria became a bear-garden in which racial 
and linguistic disputes paralysed the whole internal policy 
of the State. Count Beust is stated to have remarked to his 
Hungarian colleague when the Ausgleich was under considera- 
tion : " Take care of yomr barbarians ; we will take care of 
ours ” ; but Austria was in reality incapable of the task. 

Weakened by the eternal conflict between German Austria 
and Hungary, it was in the field of foreign politics that the 
German bureaucracy, who had so long been supreme in directing 
the policy of the Empire, were obliged to give way before the 
combined demands of Bismarck and his faithful henchmen, 
the Magyars. German Austria ceased to count in the foreign 
policy of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, which became more 
and more directed by the natural affinity that existed between 
the policy of Germany and of Hrmgary. The German- Austrian 
provinces became the connecting-link between Hohenzollem 
policy and Magyar ambitions, and, owing to constant internal 
strife, were ■unable to withstand the insistent demands of both, 
“ The system,” states a writer in the Round Talle, speaking of 
the DuM Monarchy, " was contrived as a just balance between 
two equals, but this was completely deranged by the breaches 
made in the German hegemony in Austria, and •with every 
decade it became more and more clear that the machine would 
only work when one scale was high in the air. For a whole 
generation Hungary not merely controlled the whole foreign 
policy of the Monarchy — ^notably tmder the great Andrassy, 
and under Kalnoky, and even the indolent Goluchowski — but 
also directly interfered from time to time ■with the internal 
constitutional arrangements of her partner.” * 

This fact cannot be too clearly insisted upon, for not only 
does it explain the paramount influence that has long been 
exerted by Germany over the foreign policy of the Dual 
Monarchy, but it also illuminates the attitude of Hungary 
towards the policy that was driving the Monarchy to the 
* Round Table, No. 17, p. 90, 
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^gean Sea. It was not to the special interests of German 
Austria to advance in that direction so long as the great port 
of Trieste and the Istrian and Dalmatian coast-lands were 
attached to Austria ; but it was entirely to the interests of 
Hungary, a great inland kingdom whose only outlet to the 
sea was through the port of Fiume, situated in Croatian terri- 
tory, to push a wedge, economic or pohtical, in the direction 
of Salonika. And in the pursuance of this aim Hungary also 
worked on behalf of the larger schemes of the Pan-Germans, 
of which she was an unconscious, though not unwilling, 
adherent. 

Having recognized that Germany and Hungary were 
working for a common aim, though not owing to a common 
reason, much that seems obscure in modern Habsburg policy 
becomes apparent. The Magyarization of the Southern Slavs, 
so persistently carried on, since Hungary herself attained 
freedom within the Empire, was in itself, from the Magyar 
point of view, a necessity of the highest importance if the 
Dual Monarchy were to be preserved in its present form and 
prevented from becoming a mere confederation of equal States — 
Czech, Magyar, German, and Serb. The existence of Hungary 
might even be imperilled as an independent unit should the 
Southern Slavs unite, within and without the Empire, and 
erect the great Southern Slav kingdom that will, it is to be 
hoped, be created as one of the results of the present war. A 
barrier of this nature placed across every outlet that Hungary 
might have towards the sea would necessarily be intolerable. 
Thus it became absolutely vital to the integrity of the Monarchy 
in its present form, certainly to the integrity of Hungary, that 
no strong and self-sufficing Slavonic State should be allowed 
to grow to maturity, either within or without the boundaries 
of the Empire ; and thus the policy favoured by the Archduke 
Ferdinand, who was supposed on the best possible evidence — 
the evidence of his own actions — ^to be working on behalf of a 
triune instead of a dual monarchy, was anathema both to the 
Hungarians and to the Pan-Germans, who now aimed at the 
absorption of the whole of Austria-Hungary. 

The German penetration of the Austrian Empire was no 
new idea. It has already been shown how this method of 
peaceful conquest by means of immigration has been suggested 
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by many writers, but attention must now be directed to the 
more definite expression of the same aims. In 1859 the 
Augsburg Gazette stated that " we emphatically declare that 
if it were not Austria that is the legitimate possessor of these 
non-German countries, the German nation ought to conquer 
them at any price, because they are absolutely necessary for 
her development and position as a Great Power.” * And from 
that date onwards, especially after the failure of Austria to 
secure the unity of Germany, constant references were made 
to the desirability of constituting a great Central European 
Empire, with or without the consent of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, in which the Germans should be the predominant race. 

It was no longer a question of a purely German State, for 
Pan-Germanism had taken enormous strides under the influence 
of Moltke’s riverine policy. Thus the redoubtable Daniel 
Frymaim, in his well-known book " If I were the Emperor,” 
after stating that " since Bismarck retired there has been a 
complete change of public opinion. It is no longer the fashion 
to say, ‘ Germany is satisfied.’ Our historical development 
and our economic needs show that we are once more opening 
our mouth wide for new territory,” wrote that after the death 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph the Germans of Austria must 
go to the new Emperor and demand that he adopt a Dictator- 
ship. " This Dictatorship,” stated Fr3nnann, “ should restore 
a centralized State with an Imperial Diet in which the number 
of seats should be apportioned according to the amount of 
taxes paid by each nationality to the State. . . . The Emperor 
should give the Germans a guarantee that their language should 
be the language of the Empire, and that wherever they were 
in a minority their will should nevertheless prevail, because the 
Staatsvolk could not be overruled by a majority. We assume 
that Germans, thanks to the amount of taxes they pay, would 
have an absolute majority in the Diet : if this were not the 
case, the Constitution should arrange that every vote should 
be of no effect if it were contrary to the German vote.” 

After which, even if the German Empire had to intervene 
by force of arms, “ our surplus population in the Empire can 
be directed towards the south-east ; for it is a prime necessity 
for Germany to ensure in Austria a definite preponderance of 

♦ Pontcray, p. 165. 
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Germanism where it will bring new blood to the German 
population.” As Daniel Frymann states, Germany’s mouth 
was indeed wide open for territory. But the apotheosis of 
Pan-Germanism was voiced by an English writer, Sir Harry 
Johnston, who, then under the temporary glamour of Teutonism, 
gave definite expression to the eastern aspirations of the 
HohenzoUems in an article written in 1905.* “ The German 
Empire of the future will be, or should be,” stated Sir Harry, 
“ a congeries of big and little States, semi-dependent in many 
respects, bound together by allegiance to a supreme Emperor, 
by a common Customs union, an army and navy for the 
defence of their mutual interests. This Empire will include 
the present German kingdoms, duchies, principalities, and 
repubhcs, and, in addition, a kingdom of Hungary, kingdoms 
of Rumania, Servia, Bulgaria, principalities of Croatia, Monte- 
negro, Macedonia, a republic of Byzantium, a sultanate of 
Anatolia, a republic of Trebizond, an emirate of Mosul, a 
dependency of Mesopotamia ; the whole of this mosaic bound 
together by bands and seams of German cement. Wherever 
there is vacant land and a suitable climate German colonies 
will be established, as they have been in Transylvania and 
S3nia (as also in Southern Russia and the Caucasus). The 
territories of the German League would thus stretch from 
Hamburg and Holstein on the Baltic and on the North Sea 
to Trieste and the Adriatic, to Constantinople and the .®gean, 
to the Gulf of Alexandretta, to the Euphrates and the frontiers 
of Persia.” Comment on this statement is needless, except 
that it may be stated that Sir Harry Johnston arranged that 
in return for this splendid heritage the Germans were to “ make 
sacrifices, surrenders, and sales in various directions ” — such, 
for example, as the Danish portion of Schleswig — and to 
renounce all idea of the incorporation within their limits of the 
Low Countries. He concluded his article by the statement 
that ‘ ‘ some of my readers may live long enough to see William II 
or Frederick IV crowned in Sednt Sophia Emperor of the Nearer 
East.” 

But so far as Austria is concerned the most remarkable 
example of Pan-Germanism is to be found in the popular 
book by Herr Richard Tannenberg, " Gross Deutschland,” 
* Fortnightly Review^ September 1905. 
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published in 1911, which is “ one of the three or four books 
which it is good to read, that one must read, in order to have 
a just idea of the prodigious Hterary rhodomontade of Pan- 
Germanism.” * Herr Tannenberg, who planned the re- 
division of Austrian territory amongst Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wiirttemberg, and Baden, with a kingdom of Austria 
and an independent Hungary, states that ” the fate of the 
Germans in Austria is for us a vital question. The German 
people cannot allow the Adriatic to pass from their control 
without renouncing their pretensions to be a Great Power.” 
Tannenberg’s pohcy, therefore, was to create a great German 
wedge stretching from the frontiers of the German Empire to 
Trieste and the eastern shores of the Adriatic, which should 
include aU portions of the Austrian Empire in which the 
German element not only predominates but in which there 
are strong German minorities capable of influencing the 
surrounding Slavs. 

“ The Germans of Austria,” he states, " have suffered from 
misfortune. In the first place, the hostility between the 
HohenzoUems and the Habsburgs has excluded them from 
union with Germany ; in the second, they have been betrayed 
by the friendship — still more unlucky — of the HohenzoUems 
for the Habsburgs, which in 1909 prevented Austria from 
declaring war against the Southern Slavs and their aUies. 
To make the situation dear, a war of the Southern Slavs against 
Austria in 1909 would have been for us Pan-Germans ahaffy 
event, and that from a double point of view : on the one hand, 
the Habsburgs would have been convinced that the Germans 
of Austria alone remained faithful to them ; on the other hand, 
the people of the German Empire would have realized the 
feebleness of the support of the Triple Alliance. We all know 
that Czech regiments, en route for the Bosnian frontier, cried 
out ‘ Vive la Serbie ! ’ rather than ' God save the Emperor 
Francis ! ’ At Prague the Czechs sang ‘ Serbia wiU bring us 
help,” not in a mdody which we love, but as the refrain to a 
well-known Czech song. . . . The Austrian Slavs make no 
mystery of their sentiments.” 

Herr Tannenberg then proceeds to pay the usual Pan- 

* Quoted from the Preface to the French edition by Professor Maurice 
Millioud. The quotations are taken from this edition, published in 1916. 
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German tribute to the plan of gradually replacing the Slav 
population by honest and industrious Germans. “ A nation 
can only maintain its position if it increase,” he states. 
“ England has her Greater Britain, America has her America 
for the A m ericans. If England has been able to get rid of 
four million Irish and to send them to America without any 
great European Power taking offence, it should be possible 
for us to create in Central Europe a state of things which, 
thanks to the order and calm which will reign there, will serve 
as a base for the ulterior development of the German people. 
. . , Our supreme duty is towards ourselves. ... It is but a 
miserable and senile policy to look upon all events that happen 
beyond our frontiers as not being of any concern to us. Every 
insult offered to a German student at Prague, every popular 
riot at Laibach, is an affront offered to German honour and 
is a sufficient and legitimate reason for us to occupy the terri- 
tories in question. Let us consider what England or France 
would do if any of their subjects, traveUing as tourists in 
Egypt or Morocco, were attacked. Why are we not allowed 
to do the same at Prague ? It is a disgrace. Who has the 
best army in the world ? ” This redoubtable friend of Pan- 
Germanism, keenly feeling the humiliating position of his 
great country, ends his homily with the statement that " Greater 
Germany will be the work of the twentieth century. An 
Empire of an enormous ethnical power. We shall fill the 
centre of Europe. Then we shall be ready to perform our new 
tasks and to carry out the duties that will be imposed upon us.” 

Chauvinism of this kind might well be left in oblivion did 
it not represent the opinions of hundreds of thousands of 
Germans and were it not that the apostles of rampant Pan- 
Germanism, in spite of their foolish and almost incredible 
banalities, had been able to drive the German Government 
wherever they required. Their writings, which have been 
circulated everywhere in Germany, have had an immense 
influence over the conduct of foreign affairs, and it would be 
as absurd to underrate their significance as it would be to 
belittle the effect of the numerous speeches of the German 
Emperor. They have been significant of a deeply seated 
national disease in which greed and megalomania have con- 
stantly struggled for the upper hand. No one can now afford 
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to treat their utterances with contempt or to look upon them 
with the amused tolerance or complete indifference with 
which they were too long regarded in this country. When it is 
remembered that the Germans were constantly proclaiming 
that they had “ Unt ten millions of their countrymen to Austria,” 
and regarded this loan as “ the investment which they have 
made in the Austrian joint-stock company, so that Germans, 
as representing a higher culture, may become the basis and 
cement of the South Austrian amalgam with Central Europe,” * 
there can be no reason to doubt the absolute sincerity of the 
opinions expressed by the henchmen of the Pan-Germans. 

German propaganda in Austria has been most actively 
supported by the various Pan-German societies which have 
been so powerful a factor in upholding German influence in 
the Dual Monarchy. In every portion of the Empire that is 
threatened by a non-German population there are societies 
whose duty it is to propagate the German ideas and to serve 
as centres for German culture. The great societies operating 
in Austria-Hungary have differed as to their methods. The 
AUdeutscher Verband (Pan-German League), with headquarters 
in Germany, has not divided Austria into sections but has 
worked, by means of its various local delegates, to inculcate 
its political doctrines amongst the Germans to whom it makes 
its peculiar appeal, doubtless being fully aware that its opera- 
tions in a foreign country are little short of high treason against 
the House of Habsburg. On the other hand, the other German 
societies have been more or less local in character, carrying on 
their operations in well-defined territories and mainly concerned 
with securing the predominance of Germans in Austria and not 
with the propagation of the Greater Germany idea. 

But there have been notable exceptions to this general 
attitude, and open encouragement has been given to the 
extremists, who desired the absorption of German Austria in 
the German Empire, by Pan-Germans living beyond the borders. 
Thus in 1897 the Pan-German League at Dresden unanimoudy 
passed a resolution denouncing the ordinances dealing with 
languages in Bohemia as “ an insult to the whole German 
nation,” and inviting all Germans to oppose Slavonic encroach- 

* Pamphlet by Dr. von Winterstetten, published in July 1913 at Munich. 
Quoted by Vernet. 
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ments by every possible means.* In Bohemia, the Bund der 
Deutschen in Bohmen, founded at Prague in 1894, has con- 
siderably over one hundred thousand members ; whilst a 
similar society in Northern Moravia has over fifty thousand 
adherents. In addition to these societies there are at Vienna 
the Bund der Germanen, and in other parts of the Empire 
the AUdeutscher Verein fiir die Ostmark (Pan-German Society 
for the Eastern Frontier), the Deutsch Nationaler Verein fiir 
Oesterreich (German National Society for Austria), and the 
Deutscher Weltbund (German World-Association) ; whilst in 
each province there are the German Popular Councils, composed 
of militant Germans outside the constitutional parliaments, 
and the Deutsche Schutzvereine, societies formed to aid 
German tradesmen and to assist them to capture the trade 
of their Slav rivals, f 

Pan-Germanism in Austria — ^that is, the idea of the entry 
of the German-speaking provinces of the Habsburg Empire 
into the German confederation — ^by no means represented the 
views of the majority of the Germans in the Dual Monarchy. 
On the one hand, the Germans in Hungary, who number about 
two millions, were not in the least anxious to be left to the 
tender mercies of the Magyars and Slavs, and were naturally 
as a whole averse from any movement for the formation of an 
Austro-German State joined to the northern Empire ; whilst 
on the other hand the great majority of the Catholic Austro- 
Germans were attached to the House of Habsburg and regarded 
the Lutheran HohenzoUems with peculiar dislike. 

But there has been formed nevertheless during recent 
years a considerable party, enemies to the Habsburg State, 
who have been working in close co-operation with the Pan- 
Germans across the frontiers. This party has had to walk 
delicately in the pursuance of its avowed aims, although its 
more extreme members have not hesitated to utter treasonable 
threats against the monarch of whom they are subjects. Thus 
on November 8, 1898, Herr Schoenerer ventured to state in 
the Austrian Reichsrat that he hoped " to see the day when a 
German army would enter Austria in order to give the coup 
de gr&ce to the Austrian Empire ; whilst the deputy Rudolf 

* France in Danger,” by Paul Vernet, p. 73. 

•f These details are t^en from Paul Vemet's book. 
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Berger, in an address before the pan-German League, said on 
June 20 , 1905, that " the Pan-German progr^me demands 
that all the territories which formerly were included in the 
German Confederation should be joined to the German Empire 
as confederate States.” “ The Slav waves will impotently 
dash against the German people,” he continued, ' when they 
are once united in the territory of Central Europe. • • • y ® 
would not allow ourselves to be frightened even by the hostility 
of the Court. . . . The change from the ancient and miserable 
German particularism that formerly existed to the German 
Empire of to-day was infinitely more difficult than will be the 
passage from the present regime to the Pan-German Empire 
which we desire to establish.” Again, in the following year 
an Austrian deputy, Franko Stein, stated in the Reichsrat 
that “ the Austrian dignity and the Austrian State are com- 
pletely indifferent to us. We have but one hope and one 
desire, and that is that we may at length be delivered from 
this State ... in order to lead a glorious existence under the 
protection of the Hohenzollerns.” * 

These statements, if they do not prove the existence of an 
internal conspiracy against the Habsburgs on the part of 
a considerable section of their subjects, show at least that 
Pan-Germanism was a sufficiently strong factor in Austria 
for its adherents to dare to put forward views that if shared 
by any considerable party would end in the overthrow of the 
Austrian State. Professor Andler has estimated that the 
Pan-German group in the Austrian Reichsrat numbers twenty- 
one members, and states that “ the ambitions, at first confused, 
of these Austrian Teutomaniacs become clearer in proportion 
as they take the form of the Pan-Germanism of Germany 
itself,” and he quotes a specially significant article that appeared 
in the Gegenwart entitled “ Wird Mittel-Europa nicht Dcutsch 
sein ? ” (Shall not Central Europe become German ? ).t The 
writer of this article stated that to establish order in the semi- 
Asiatic disorder a German Dictator was required, who with 
an iron fist would degrade “ to the rank of provinces Bohemia, 
Hungary, and Galicia ” in a unified Austria ; whilst a fiscal 
union between Austria-Hungary and Germany would assure 

* Quoted from " Le Pangermanisme/' by C, Andler, p. 70. 

Deceml^er 1903. 
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ments by every possible means.* In Bohemia, the Bund der 
Deutschen in Bohmen, founded at Prague in 1894, has con- 
siderably over one hundred thousand members ; whilst a 
similar society in Northern Moravia has over fifty thousand 
adherents. In addition to these societies there are at Vienna 
the Bund der Germanen, and in other parts of the Empire 
the Alldeutscher Verein fiir die Ostmark (Pan-German Society 
for the Eastern Frontier), the Deutsch Nationaler Verein fiir 
Oesterreich (German National Society for Austria), and the 
Deutscher Weltbund (German World-Association) ; whilst in 
each province there are the German Popular Councils, composed 
of militant Germans outside the constitutional parliaments, 
and the Deutsche Schutzvereine, societies formed to aid 
German tradesmen and to assist them to capture the trade 
of their Slav rivals, f 

Pan-Germanism in Austria — ^that is, the idea of the entry 
of the German-speaking provinces of the Habsburg Empire 
into the German confederation — ^by no means represented the 
views of the majority of the Germans in the Dual Monarchy. 
On the one hand, the Germans in Hungary, who number about 
two millions, were not in the least anxious to be left to the 
tender mercies of the Magyars and Slavs, and were naturally 
as a whole averse from any movement for the formation of an 
Austro-German State joined to the northern Empire ; whilst 
on the other hand the great majority of the Catholic Austro- 
Germans were attached to the House of Habsburg and regarded 
the Lutheran HohenzoUems with peculiar dislike. 

But there has been formed nevertheless during recent 
years a considerable party, enemies to the Habsburg State, 
who have been working in close co-operation with the Pan- 
Germans across the frontiers. This party has had to walk 
delicately in the pursuance of its avowed aims, although its 
more extreme members have not hesitated to utter treasonable 
threats against the monarch of whom they are subjects. Thus 
on November 8, 1898, Herr Schoenerer ventured to state in 
the Austrian Reichsrat that he hoped “ to see the day when a 
German army would enter Austria in order to give the coup 
de grace to the Austrian Empire ; whilst the deputy Rudolf 

* France in Danger,” by Paul Vemet, p. 73. 

I These details are taken from Paul Vemet's book. 
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Berger, in an address before the Pan-German League, said on 
June 20, 1905, that “ the Pan-German programme demands 
that ail the territories which formerly were included in the 
German Confederation should be joined to the German Empire 
as confederate States.” “ The Slav waves will impotently 
dash against the German people,” he continued, “ when they 
are once united in the territory of Central Europe. . . . We 
would not allow ourselves to be frightened even by the hostility 
of the Court. . . . The change from the ancient and miserable 
German particularism that formerly existed to the German 
Empire of to-day was infinitely more difficult than will be the 
passage from the present regime to the Pan-German Empire 
which we desire to establish.” Again, in the following year 
an Austrian deputy, Franko Stein, stated in the Reichsrat 
that “ the Austrian dignity and the Austrian State are com- 
pletely indifferent to us. We have but one hope and one 
desire, and that is that we may at length be delivered from 
this State ... in order to lead a glorious existence under the 
protection of the Hohenzollems.” * 

These statements, if they do not prove the existence of an 
internal conspiracy against the Habsburgs on the part of 
a considerable section of their subjects, show at least that 
Pan-Germanism was a sufficiently strong factor in Austria 
for its adherents to dare to put forward views that if shared 
by any considerable party would end in the overthrow of the 
Austrian State. Professor Andler has estimated that the 
Pan-German group in the Austrian Reichsrat numbers twenty- 
one members, and states that “ the ambitions, at first confused, 
of these Austrian Teutomaniacs become clearer in proportion 
as they take the form of the Pan-Germanism of Germany 
itself,” and he quotes a specially significant article that appeared 
in the Gegenwart entitled “ Wird Mittel-Europa nicht Deutsch 
sein ? ” (Shall not Central Europe become German ? j.f The 
writer of this article stated that to establish order in the semi- 
Asiatic disorder a German Dictator was required, who with 
an iron fist would degrade " to the rank of provinces Bohemia, 
Hungary, and Galicia ” in a unified Austria ; whilst a fiscal 
umon between Austria-Hrmgary and Germany would assure 

* Quoted from " Le Pangermanisme,” by C. Andler, p. 70. 

I Pecember 1903. 
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the overwhelming superiority of the Germans over the twenty- 
four millions of Slavs, the eight millions of Magyars, and 
the four millions of Rumanians. 

The question of Pan-Magyarism, which is so intimately 
connected with Pan-Germanism, will be briefly dealt with in 
another chapter, but before concluding the section on Austria 
it will be well to examine what part the Magyars felt called 
upon to play in the internal policy of the Empire. “ The 
provisionary mission which Germanism has confided to Austria- 
Hungary consists in this,” states Wladan Georgevitch, " Austria- 
Hungary tramples under foot and grinds in pieces the people 
who fall under its power ; it provokes conflict between different 
peoples or between members of the same race ; it stamps out 
national sentiment and sends German colonists to dwell amongst 
these nations.” * 

This policy, the divide ut imperes of Machiavellian statesmen 
of all ages, has for many generations been the mainspring of 
Austrian administration. It was long adopted as the leading 
policy when dealing with the Magyars, and has in turn been 
successfully applied by the Hungarians in their relations with 
the Southern Slavs since the Ausgleich of 1867. This doctrine, 
as followed by the Magyars, was made perfectly clear in the 
book by Count Julius Andrassy, published in 1897. " We 

have no longer reason to fear social absorption through the 
agency of Germanism nor Germanization by the power of the 
State,” he wrote. " The Habsburgs to-day no longer represent 
in Europe the Germanic idea. That r&le has been undertaken 
by the HohenzoUems. But the question of nationality can 
only be settled by a rearrangement of the relations that exist 
between us and our southern neighbours. Nothing could 
render our duty towards the races (of Hungary) more difficult 
than a situation in which we should be entirely on an equality 
with our southern neighbours and in which they might feel 
that we have need of them ; in which they would have the 
possibility, or believe that such was their duty, to obtain a 
national organization for their countrymen. . . . Hungary is 
the natural guardian of the independent development of these 
southern States {i.e. Rumania, Bulgaria, etc.). She does not 
therefore menace them. In that respect the idea of confedera- 
* Quoted by Andler from “ DieserbisclieFrage,”p. 155. 
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tion is just . . . but in order that this projected confederation 
should last and should be advantageous for us it is necessary 
that we should be much stronger than our confederates.” This 
idea has been the ke3mote of Magyar policy, and carries out 
Bismarck’s cjmical statement that in every Alliance there must 
be a horse and a rider. The Magyars were determined to ride 
the Southern Slav horse. Hence the Southern Slav question, 
owing to the brutal behaviour of the Magyars, has during 
recent years assumed an importance that was persistently 
overlooked in this country but which nevertheless was the 
main cause of the present war. In order to oppose this 
dangerous policy, Pan-German and Pan-Magyar, and to 
introduce some stability within the rocking Austrian Empire, 
the Archduke Ferdinand adopted the cause of trialism, hated 
alike by Germans and Hungarians. 

The Archduke Ferdinand, who thus set to work to check- 
mate the fatal ascendancy of the Magyars and to oppose the 
unitary policy of the Germans, was one of the two or three 
outstanding personalities in modem European history. The 
influence which he succeeded in acquiring within the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire is aU the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that when he became heir to the Habsburg monarchy, 
after the death of the Crown Prince Rudolf, he was practically 
unknown to his future subjects and had scarcely a friend in 
the whole of the Empire. Moreover, he had been brought up 
amidst influence of the most reactionary and almost mediaeval 
kind, his health was known to be precarious, he had been 
imbued with clerical and anti-democratic teachings from his 
earliest youth, his education in the art of statesmanship had 
been entirely neglected, and he was severely handicapped owing 
to the unpopularity of his father, Karl Ludwig, whose hatred 
of constitutionalism had been an obsession, and by the discredit 
which surrounded his brother, the Archduke Otto, whose name 
seemed to be connected with every important social scandal. 
In addition, by marrying the Countess Sophie Chotek, the 
daughter of an impoverished Czech nobleman, he not only 
acted in defiance of the old Emperor whom he was to succeed 
and made enemies of practically every member of the Imperial 
House, but he alienated the Germans and sowed the seeds 
for future political and d3mastic troubles which, had he 
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succeeded to the throne, might have ended in the disruption 
of the Empire. 

Yet in spite of these initial disadvantages the Archduke 
managed to secure a large and enthusiastic following, who 
saw in his policy the only remedy for the chaos in which the 
Empire seemed to be permanently involved. The Archduke 
Ferdinand, with the possible exception of William II, was 
“ the most masterful member of any reigning house.” * Only 
a man of the strongest personality, of iron will, of inflexible 
resolve, and unbending determination could have beaten down 
the opposition with which he was met at every turn in his 
political career. Through his mother, one of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons, he inherited the obstinacy of that unfortunate and 
stubborn race. From his father he acquired nothing but a 
rigid formalism and hatred of every modem democratic 
movement. At the supreme crisis in Ms career, when he was 
called upon to take Ms position as the heir apparent to the 
Austrian Empire, he cast aside, so far as that was possible, 
every preconceived notion, set Mmself resolutely to the task 
in hand, formed his own opinions, formulated Ms policy, made 
use of whatever tools he could safely handle, and retained the 
full measure of Ms obstinacy modified by an enlightened but 
dogged determination. 

The early years of the Archduke, states a weU-informed 
writer in the Nineteenth Century, were spent imder conditions 
that might have been framed for the express purpose of unfitting 
Mm for Ms work as Ms uncle’s heir. He was “ as completely 
out of touch with modem Austria as if he had been in the 
catacombs.” f But the change that was effected, not only 
in Ms prospects but in Ms mental outlook, by the death of 
the Crown Prince Rudolf also exerted a profound influence 
over Ms whole future career. The young Archduke, who had 
been brought up in monastic seclusion, travelled ; and during 
his intercourse with men of all sorts and conditions he was 
led to recognize, even if he did not himself drink at the demo- 
cratic fountain, that the days of permanent repression of 
nationalistic forces and racial instincts were quickly passing 

* Round Table, 1914, No. 16, p. 659. 

t *'The Murdered Archduke,” by Edith Sellers, Nineteenth Century, 
August 1915, p. 283. 
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and that only a radical change in the Habsburg policy could 
save his future Empire from disruption when the dynamic 
forces of incipient revolution should once burst asunder the 
autocratic bonds in which they were imprisoned. The enig- 
matic figure of the Austrian Archduke hobnobbing with such 
a sturdy old democrat as the Australian statesman Sir George 
Dibbs, and stud3dng under his tutelage the institutions of the 
most democratic community in the world, cannot fail to impress 
one with the extraordinary personality of the Habsburg prince 
who was subsequently to reconcile and enlist under his banner 
such discordant elements as reactionary Catholicism and 
Christian socialism. The Australians made a profound impres- 
sion upon the Archduke, and he used to state that they were 
of an people his Lieblinge,'^ 

What the Archduke realized, and realized deeply so soon 
as he began seriously to study political questions, was that 
the Habsburg monarchy was drifting to inevitable extinction 
between the grinding forces of Germanism and Magyarism. 
The policy to which he set his hand was as a consequence 
purely dynastic, in so far as he believed that it served the 
interests of the reigning house. He was neither a German, 
a Czech, a Magyar, nor a Slav, but he worked to reconcile and 
to make use of all these elements in building up a strong and 
powerful Austrian Empire as an efficient counterpoise to the 
growing influence of the Hohenzollern State across the frontiers. 
How far this policy was intended to checkmate German designs 
it would be difficult to say ; but there can be little doubt that 
had the Archduke lived to carry out his policy — ^the erection 
of three equal States within the Empire, German, Magyar, 
and Slav, towards the last of which would gravitate the Slav 
elements of the Balkan States — ^he might have succeeded in 
checking the inordinate ambitions of German statesmen and 
have frustrated their schemes for the economic, and possibly 
political, absorption in the German Empire of the Habsburg 
territories that still interposed a fragile economic barrier 
against the road to the East. In any case the Austrian Arch- 
duke was deeply hated in Germany, and it was oiily during 
recent years that he, succeeded in forcing the Hohenzollern 
Court to terms of comparative amity. 
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To carry out his policy — ^Machiavellian from the German 
point of view, anti-nationM from the Magyar standpoint, but 
nationalistic from the Slav outlook — ^the Archduke most 
cleverly rallied to his side the clerical party in the coimtry, 
always a strong group, popularly supposed to be reactionary 
and opposed to democratic principles, but nevertheless clearly 
prepared to accept reforms that would not conflict with the 
fundamental claims of the Church. In this action the Archduke 
alienated the sympathies of modem Italy, and it is noteworthy 
that he consistently refused to cross the threshold of the 
Quhinal whenever he was at Rome. Moreover, his policy was 
in the main directed against Italian aspirations in the Adriatic, 
and was intended to checkmate the claim that this waterway 
should become il mare nostro. The Archduke’s policy on this 
point is well expressed in a book by one of his political satellites. 
Count Leopold von Chlumecky, the editor of the Oesterreichische 
Rundschau. 

According to the programme outlined in that work there 
were two claims which the Austrian Government could never 
renounce : access to the Mediterranean and preponderance in 
the Western Balkans. Chlumecky emphatically proclaimed 
that “ the formation of national or political groups in the 
Balkans, which would carry into Bosnia, Croatia, and Dalmatia 
the germs of grave agitations, under the aegis of powerful foreign 
States, cannot be permitted. Every attempt to detach Mace- 
donia from Turkey without the initiative of Austria, every 
attempt to constitute an autonomous Macedonia that is not 
rmdertaken by us or does not fall in with our own ideas, would 
bring about grave embarrassments for the Monarchy. Such 
a State would necessarily endeavour to consolidate itself by 
attracting towards it the other Balkan peoples and our occupied 
provinces (Bosnia-Herzegovina) ; and the Southern Austrian 
provinces would thus be menaced by a new irredentism. That, 
however, is but a negative interest. We have in addition a 
notable positive interest — to maintain open the conomercial 
road to Salonika, which is destined to be the most advanced 
gateway in the south-east for the commerce of Southern 
Austria and Hungary. Salonika is our hope for the future.” * 

* “ Oesterreicli-Ungam und Italien/' by Leopold von Chlumecky, 1907# 
pp. 61-63. 
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In other words, the Archduke’s policy and the policy of 
those who were associated with him was as anti-Italian as it 
was anti-German, and it would never become German until 
the Austrian Empire might become an equal partner, in fact 
instead of in theory, in the Triple Alliance. The policy of 
Trialism involved the further doctrine of hands off the Western 
Balkans, and subsequently stood for the erection of an “ inde- 
pendent ” Albania under direct German and Austrian influence. 
The Balkan features of this policy were particularly acceptable 
to the Magyars, who, whilst bitterly opposed to Trialism, were 
not averse from extensions of territory along the Adriatic. 

The Archduke’s first steps to secure his ulterior aims were 
undoubtedly successful. Thrust aside at the Court, seldom 
allowed to see the Emperor, almost treated as a social pariah 
on account of his marriage, he accepted the patronage of the 
Catholic School Union, a body that was not only political but 
also violently propagandist. Its leaders were strongly tinged 
with Christian-Socialism and were opposed to Protestantism 
in any shape or form. They were thus enemies of Lutheran 
Germany and of the Triple Alliance, as well as of irredentist 
Italy. The Archduke’s attitude, dictated in conformance with 
a deliberately chosen policy, aroused great resentment in 
Germany but rallied to his standard a powerful party whose 
interests were not anti-dynastic, like those of a not incon- 
siderable section of the Germans, but involved the upholding 
of the prestige of the monarchy in an Empire that seemed 
doomed to extinction. 

The political progress of the Archduke was further empha- 
sized in 1902, when in coming to the coronation of King 
Edward he insisted upon being accompanied not merely by 
representatives of Austria and Hungary, but by delegates from 
Poland and Bohemia also. His action on this and on subse- 
quent occasions proclaimed him to be a federalist and demon- 
strated his opposition to the prevailing Dualism. 

Up to the period of the aimexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
the Archduke had been markedly reserved in his attitude 
towards the German Emperor. But that action, undertaken, 
as there is reason to believe, without the knowledge of German 
statesmen — although a direct affront to Germanism and not 
in accordance with the then desire for peace, convinced German 
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statesmen that a strong and wilful personality was influencing 
Austrian foreign policy and that it was both expedient and 
necessary to come to terms if the Triple Alliance were not to 
suffer shipwreck upon the Italian shoals. As is well known, 
a truce was arranged. Within a month of the annexation 
the Emperor William went to Eckartsau, where the Austrian 
heir and the German Kaiser met on terms of equality. Hence- 
forth German and Austrian foreign pohcy became closely 
allied, because Austria, having been strong enough to act 
independently, was now given a free hand to carry out her 
purely Austrian aims without dictation or interference from 
Berlin. Acting on this assumption, the German Chancellery 
pretended to be unacquainted with the terms of the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia at the commencement of the present war. 

It has been made clear that the pohcy of the Archduke, 
whilst in no sense unfriendly to Germany, was nevertheless 
entirely Austrian in its scope. For this reason the future 
Austrian sovereign was not a persona grata with the Pan- 
Germans, who foresaw in the possible success of his policy 
the wrecking of their plans for a Central European German 
Empire. Nor was his attitude acceptable to the Magyars ; 
whilst at the Austrian Court the future Emperor was regarded 
with a mixture of fear and contempt. The full story of the 
tragedy at Serajevo will probably never be known. Who 
set the wheels of the conspiracy in motion may never be 
discovered. But there can be little doubt that the removal 
of the Archduke was far more a German, a Magyar, even a 
Court interest than it was in the interests of Serbia, who was 
directly charged with the crime. Although undoubtedly war 
had been determined upon before the assassination took place, 
that event formed a convenient pretext for attempting the 
realization of the German and Austrian aims. 

The idea that Belgrade had plotted the murder of the 
Archduke, fearful lest his pohcy of a Southern Slav State 
within the Austrian Empire should eventually lead to the 
absorption of Serbia and Montenegro, was put forward by 
Count Forgach, the Austrian Under-Secretary of State, who 
had been convicted in 1909 of having had documents forged 
with a view to securing the judicial murder of Southern Slav 
leaders ; but it seems far more probable, in view of the peculiar 
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circumstances surrounding the crime, that it was connived 
at, even if not actually arranged, by the Austrian police. 
The Archduke's own remark to his suite after the explosion 
of the bomb — “ The fellow will get the Golden Cross of Merit 
for this ” * — sufficiently indicates that Ferdinand himself was 
fully aware of the joy with which the news of his death would 
be received in official circles. 

But the most striking testimony to the official premeditation 
of this crime is afforded by Mr. Henry Wickham Steed in an 
article in the Edinburgh Review. “ In the spring of 1910,” 
writes Mr. Steed, " I was at Serajevo during the visit of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and was struck by the completeness 
of the police arrangements. During the Archduke’s visit 
none were made. Having warned off the police, the military 
authorities, under the command of General Potiorek, the 
Governor and Commander of the Army Corps, omitted even 
to provide a military escort. On the way to the town hall 
a bomb was thrown at the Archduke’s motor-car by a youth 
named Cabrinovitch, the son of an Austrian police agent 
who had lately returned from a visit to Belgrade, where the 
Serbian authorities had proposed to expel him as a suspected 
Austrian agent-provocateur. ... No poUce official and no 
military authority was dismissed, nor, as far as is known, 
even reprimanded for failure to protect the Archduke and his 
wife. General Potiorek remained Governor and presently 
commanded the Bosnian army against Serbia.” f 

It is absolutely incredible that no punishments should have 
been made for so flagrant a dereliction of duty as was involved 
in the withdrawal of police and military protection if the 
crime had not been deliberately engineered by some most 
highly placed personage. “ Much light,” states Mr, Steed, 
“ might be shed on the tragedy of Serajevo and on the prepara- 
tion of the European War could it ever be known exactly 
what passed at Konopisht amid the Archduke’s rose-gardens 
during the visit paid to him there by the German Emperor 
and Grand Admiral Tirpitz in June 1914. We know only the 
externals of those fateful days. The Archduke and the Duchess 
Hohenburg left late in June for Bosnia, where the Archduke 

♦ Round Table, No. i 6 , p. 660. 

■f ** The Quintessence of Austria,” Edinburgh Review^ October 1915, p. 243. 
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was to inspect the 15th Army Corps. It has been asserted, 
and not convincingly denied, that Count Tisza, the Hungarian 
Premier, warned the Archduke not to go.” Whatever may 
be the inner history of the Serajevo afiair, there is no doubt 
that the Archduke’s death directly removed the most formidable 
obstacle to the realization of German plans. The Archduke 
had in the past refused to be a German tool. It is possible 
that he was still equally opposed to any subserviency to the 
Hohenzollem policy.* In any case it is certain that his own 
attitude was purely Austrian and purely dynastic, and as such 
was anathema to the tremendous forces of Pan-Germanism 
which had been striving for years to bring about the catastrophe 
of a general European war. With the removal of the Archduke 
the last barrier had been swept away. 

* The real reason for the removal of the Austrian heir will probably 
never be known, but there can be little doubt that the assassination was 
arranged by some person, or persons, of the highest rank for '' reasons of 
State.” It is variously asserted that the Archduke Ferdinand was suffering 
from an incurable malady and was likely to go mad, if he were not already 
mentally unbalanced ; that he was the one obstacle in the path of Germany ; 
and that his succession would have been a public humiliation for the Imperial 
family. A notable article entitled The Pact of Konopisht,” by Mr. H. W. 
Steed, appeared in the Nineteenth Century for February 1916, in which the 
delight with which his death was hailed at the Vienna Court is made abun- 
dantly clear. The fact that it was necessary to issue an official excuse for 
the totally inadequate arrangements at the Archduke^s funeral is a suf&cient 
condemnation of the indecent attitude of the Imperial family towards their 
murdered kinsman. 



CHAPTER X 

AUSTRO-GERMANY AND THE SERBS 

The immediate cause of the present war is to be found in 
the relations existing between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, 
and the determination of the former so to crush the small and 
apparently insignificant kingdom which stood between her 
and the road to Salonika that there should be no possibility 
of the ultimate success of the Greater Serbia movement. 
Of all the problems affecting the destiny both of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary and controlling the Pan-German ideal 
of a great Central European Empire this was the most knotty 
and inconvenient. Upon its solution depended the realization 
of all the plans of the Pan-Germans. The chief obstacle 
across the path of Germany to Asia, whither the dreams of 
German pliilosophers had been turned ever since Moltke wrote 
his now famous essays, was the two small kingdoms peopled 
by the Southern Slavs, supported by their powerful abettor 
Russia and standing as a bulwark against the German invasion. 
Shut off as they were from the sea and confined within narrow 
political boundaries, which in no way corresponded to the 
ethnographic frontiers of the Jugo-Slavs,* they completely 
blocked the land passage to the East and rendered, so long 
as they remained independent communities, the complete 
realization of the Drang nadh Osten an impossibility. 

The question of the future of Serbia was further complicated 
during the lifetime of the Archduke Ferdinand by the policy 
followed by that unfortunate prince, whose object, so far as 
can be fathomed without the aid of full documentary evidence, 
was to change the Dual Monarchy into a triune empire by 
granting the large Southern Slav element within Austria- 
Hungary autonomy and freedom from Magyar control, with 

* The Southern Slavs or Jugo -Slavs (Jug in Slav means the South). 
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or without the co-operation of Serbia ; and thus to create 
a balance of parties which probably would have strengthened 
the Monarchy as an independent political unit. This policy 
was directly opposed to German interests ; for it was obvious 
that such a State, instead of being subservient to the Northern 
Empire, might have opposed an effective barrier to German 
aggression. Whatever may be the true story of the murder at 
Serajevo there can be no doubt that the Archduke’s policy 
did not correspond with Germain aims. The position was made 
perfectly clear by the Armee-Zeitung in an article written in 
the year ighg, when it was considered that war was inevitable. 
“ Now we are going to extend our arm also in Serbia,” wrote 
that journal, “ and we shall offer to their country the opportunity 
of rebirth and of djdng for the Pan-Serb ideal under our 
protectorate, and of becoming the Great Serbia under the 
sceptre of the Habsburgs.” * 

The liberation of the Slavs, owing to Russia’s action 
in 1877, was in reality a serious blow to German schemes. 
The half-formed and tentative designs of the Pan-Germans 
certainly had not taken their present shape at that period; 
nevertheless the interposition of independent co mmuni ties 
largely under Russian influence on the route over which 
Germany seemed destined to advance introduced another 
factor into the difficult problem and postponed the southward 
expansion of the German people. 

By recognizing the independence of the seemingly incon- 
gruous and mutually hostile elements who had hitherto 
formed a portion of the tottering Ottoman Empire, Europe 
placed an obstacle in the way of German designs, and as these 
communities daily grew in strength the problem that unfolded 
itself before German statesmen continuously became more 
complex and dangerous. Yet the disunion of Slavdom, the 
constant conflict between the petty interests of petty States, 
the incessant fight between the subterranean political influences 
that dominated the politics of the Balkan kingdoms greatly 
facilitated Germany’s task. As her aggressiveness during 
recent years has been due largely to this ■unfortunate disunion 
so the absence of efficient political co-operation and organization 
enabled Germany, working by and through Austria-Hungary, 

* January 7, 1909. 
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to direct Balkan policy into the avenues most favourable to 
her designs. The two serious set-backs due to the collapse 
of the Abdul Hamid regime at Constantinople and the 
formation of the Balkan League were successfully overcome. 
Serbia alone was neither bought nor Germanized. 

Before describing the conduct of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary towards Serbia it will be well to have a clear idea 
of the nature of the ethnographic barrier interposed between 
the Germans and the road to the East. An examination of any 
good ethnographic map reveals the fact that the Southern 
Slavs stretch in an almost compact mass from the banks of the 
River Drave, on the north, from the neighbourhood of Varasdin, 
to its confluence with the Danube, and thence extend across 
the Drave to the confluence of the Rivers Theiss and Maros, 
and from that point turn southwards to the Danube and 
occupy the frontiers of Transylvania. At the Danube the 
ethnographic boundary extends southward, slightly to the 
westward of the celebrated Iron Gates, as far as Nish, whence 
it turns to the south-west through the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, 
turns again northward, cuts across the south-eastern comer 
of Montenegro, and then follows the political boundary of that 
country to the Adriatic. From the neighbourhood of Varasdin 
the ethnographic boundary will be found to run to a spot a 
little to the north of Fiume, and then to divide the peninsula 
of Istria into two halves, and to end on the Adriatic at Pola. 
Within this area, with the exception of the country bordering 
Transylvania, where Rumanians, Magyars, and Germans are 
also extensively settled, the Southern Slavs are predominant. 
If we also include the Slovenes and the Bulgars — ^the latter 
of whom, however, though technically Slavs, having retained 
few of the characteristics of other Slavonic peoples, may 
well be eliminated from our survey — ^the territory of the 
Southern Slavs extends from the River Drave and the Julian 
Alps in a south-easterly direction as far as the Black Sea. 

But beyond these ethnographic borders there is a semi- 
Slav area which does not strictly fall within these limits, and 
in the map issued by the Jugo-Slav Committee in London 
the area of the Greater Serbia, learnt of by the leaders of the 
Serbian people, is somewhat extended and includes territories 
stretching from beyond the Italian frontier in the west to 
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the present southern frontiers of Serbia in the south, a variation 
which includes the Bulgarian and Albanian peoples in Southern 
Serbia as well as the Friuli, who are settled on both sides of 
the Italian frontiers. This area is surrounded by peoples who 
are largely opposed to the Slav ideal, the Germans and Magyars 
in the north, the Rumanians in the north-east, the Bulgarians 
to the south ; whilst in the towns along the Adriatic coast 
and on some of the adjacent islands the Italians predominate, 
but are nowhere, not even in Trieste, economically independent 
of the adjacent hinterland. This vast area, peopled by the 
Southern Slavs, roughly corresponds to the Austrian Camiola 
and Dalmatia, with part of Istria, Styria, and Carinthia; 
the Hungarian provinces of Croatia and Slavonia ; and the 
Imperial provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; with the 
kingdoms of Montenegro and Serbia. It is this area which 
the Serbs desire to see erected into an independent and unified 
political state. 

Within this territory the Southern Slavs are divided into 
three fairly distinct groups, all of whom, however, have 
common ethnographical characteristics and are racially united 
— ^the Serbs, the Croats, and the Slovenes ; whilst these again 
are divided into three religious groups ; for the Orthodox 
Church predominates in Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, and parts of Croatia-Slavonia and Dalmatia ; and the 
Catholic Church is the predominant rehgion in Croatia-Slavonia, 
Dalmatia, Camiola, Carinthia, St37ria, Istria, and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. In the last province there is also a large 
Mohammedan community descended from Jugo-Slavs, who 
had been forcibly converted to Mohammedanism by their 
Turkish masters. 

For centuries the whole of this territory has been under 
foreign domination, and the greater portion is still under 
foreign control. From the downfall of the Greater Serbia — 
which had been organized and ruled wisely by the national 
hero Dusan, and then included both Zeta (Montenegro) and 
Rashka (Upper Drina district), Serbia, Macedonia, Thrace, 
Thessaly, the Epirus, and Albania, as well as the country 
northward of these regions as far as the Save and Danube — 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century to the present time 
the larger portion of this country has been governed by alien 
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rtilers. In the north, the Slovene Duchy was united to 
Austria in the first years of the sixteenth century, although 
it had retained a measure of independence until that date, and 
was colonized by German settlers imported by its Habsburg 
sovereigns. Croatia also, which up to the twelfth century 
was an important independent kingdom, finally feU under the 
control of the Hungarian kings, although it preserved a semi- 
independence for a considerable period, and was only reduced 
to the position of a vassal State when Hungary reached the 
zenith of her power at the end of the fourteenth century. 
Since that date Croatia, with a brief interregnum, has been 
under the House of Habsburg, and has lost most of her ancient 
privileges, although retaining certain political rights and a 
small measure of autonomy. 

With the reawaking in the Croatian national spirit in 
the fourth decade of the last century the Magyars sought to 
impose their will upon this unfortunate people and " opposed 
this national awakening with a kind of frenzied insolence.” 
When the Croatians opposed the Hungarian revolution and 
crossed the Drave with an army of 40,000 men to aid the 
Habsburgs in reducing their rebellious subjects their doom 
was sealed, for the House of Austria repaid their services 
with the base ingratitude characteristic of the Habsburg 
sovereigns and disregarded their appeal for complete autonomy. 
Instead of receiving the reward they had expected they were 
placed under the hated domination of the Magyars and have 
since carried on an incessant struggle within the bosom of 
the Hungarian State. 

To the south the Turkish invasion, which at one time 
reached as far as the gates of Vienna, succeeded in over- 
whelming the Serbian branch of the Southern Slavs and the 
terrific and irresistible onslaught of the Ottomans completely 
obliterated the last vestiges of their independence. Bulgaria, 
conquered by the Turks in 1393, became a nation of slaves ; 
but Serbia, although broken and subdued, was never so 
sufficiently conquered that all traces of the national spirit 
were eliminated. On the contrary this brave and stubborn 
people managed to maintain a precarious existence under the 
shadow of the Ottoman throne, whilst the Montenegrins, 
secure in their mountain fastnesses, were never completely 
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subdued. The conquest of Serbia in 1459 did not eliminate 
the national consciousness, and until their renaissance in the 
early part of the nineteenth century the Serbians, though 
under the Turkish yoke, retained not only their language 
and customs but also their religion. Bosnia, on the contrary, 
under Turkish dominion became largely Ottomanized. 

But the Turks, who advanced in compelling waves along the 
river valleys and imposed their will upon the interior districts, 
were never able to dominate the purely coastal regions, for 
they were met and opposed by the Repubhc of Venice, who 
during the height of her power controlled the seaports along 
the eastern shores of the Adriatic and retained possession of 
the whole of Dalmatia, until in 1797 it was ceded to Austria 
by the Treaty of Campo Formio ; whilst the Republic of 
Ragusa, which was independent mistress of the littoral from 
Sabbioncello to the Bocche di Cattaro and known as a great 
commercial Power and centre of arts and letters, remained 
free until the year 1808, when the Republic was aboUshed by 
Napoleon. These foreign masters, Austro-Hungarian, Italian, 
and Turk, divided between them the former Serbian kingdom. 

With the decay of the Turkish power the Serbs underwent 
a national regeneration. A race which had retained its 
national characteristics through centuries of oppression, 
which had neither forgotten its national heroes, its history, 
its literature, nor its folklore, now experienced new and 
startling developments — ^new because for the first time during 
the long centuries of oppression the Serbs dared to assert 
their individuality and again to raise the sacred banner 
of nationality : startling because the reawakening was in 
direct opposition to the then course of European pohcy, which 
took no account of nationality, imposed arbitrary and 
impossible political barriers in the interests of foreign d3masties, 
upheld territorial rights based upon historical spoliations, 
and was not disposed to recognize the claims of the smaller 
nations to a separate iudividuality. 

The Serbians having the virtues and limitations of a 
peasant democracy assumed an attitude which was in direct 
conflict with the interests both of Turkey and Austria- 
Hungary, whilst their immediate neighbours the Croats, 
undergoing a similar national transformation in spite of 
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their long historical association with the House of Habsburg, 
strove to assert their independence within the boundaries 
of that Empire. From across the frontiers of the then Ottoman 
Empire the peasants of Serbia, a nation of swineherds 
according to the prevaUmg German and Magyar opinion, looked 
upon the contemporaneous movement in Croatia as an earnest 
of the future amalgamation of the Southern Slavs. Nevertheless 
in the then political state of Europe it was recognized that 
the greatest chance of establishing a Southern Slav kingdom 
was within the Ottoman Empire itself, where the central 
authority, constantly weakened by internal dissensions and 
the reawakening of nationalism, seemed less able to cope 
with the new insurrectionary movement. 

The Serbian emancipation commenced in the year 1804, 
when the barbarous excesses committed by the Turks against 
their Serbian subjects caused a general rising under the 
leadership of Kara-George, himself a peasant, but nevertheless 
a man of resolution and action and the founder of the present 
Serbian d3masty. For ten years imder bis leadership the 
Serbs maintained a stubborn fight with the Turks, and with 
the aid of the Russians secured autonomy for the northern 
portion of the present Serbian kingdom. A little later, in 
1815, owing to the reconquest of the country by the Turks 
two years previously, a second insurrection, under Milos 
Obrenovic, the founder of the second Serbian dynasty, took 
place, and a restricted form of autonomy was again wrested 
from the unwilling Sultan. Finally, in 1833, Serbia became 
an autonomous principality under the suzerainty of the Sultan, 
and in 1871, after two campaigns against the Turks, Prince 
Milan proclaimed the independence of his country, and four 
years later was able to change the former principality into 
a kingdom. The long series of intrigues which marked the 
reign of King Milan, who having at first favomred Russian 
interests suddenly adopted the Austrian cause, embittered 
as they were by his unfortunate relations with Queen Natalie 
and his yet more unfortunate attitude towards his son, were 
an open and unsavoury scandal that did infinite harm to his 
native country but undoubtedly facihtated Austria’s political 
aims. Queen Natalie, herself a Russian, naturally claimed the 
protection of the Russian Court, but the open antagonism 
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between the Serbian king and queen was not unpleasing to the 
Germanic Powers, for it gave them an opportunity of checking 
the movement for establishing the internal stabihty of the 
Serbian kingdom. The domestic quarrel was intensified by 
the support accorded to King Milan by the Germanic Powers, 
for " WUliam II well knew that any decided antagonistic step 
taken by Milan in regard to Natalie would more than anything 
else throw him into the arms of Austria, and consequently 
Germany would thus be able to establish herself firmly in 
the Balkan Peninsula.” * Milan became the tool and secret 
instrument of Austrian policy in the Balkans. 

It is not necessary to follow this unsavoury business to 
its dramatic conclusion — the forced abdication of Milan 
and the succession of his son Alexander. The latter, having 
been reared in a nest of intrigue, learned to despise both 
parents and was easily driven into the Austrian net.f 
Unfortunately the young king, without pohtical insight and 
incapable of withstanding the intrigues of Austria and Germany, 
fell an easy victim to the charms of his mother's lady-in- 
waiting, Madame Draga Maschin, whom he married in spite 
of the opposition of the Serbian people. The climax of the 
Serbian domestic tragedy was reached when it was discovered 
that Queen Draga had acceded to the wishes of the Austrian 
party and was apparently prepared to sell her adopted 
country for the proverbial mess of pottage. In 1903 the 
King and Queen were assassinated in their bedchamber, and on 
the day following the murder Prince Peter Karageorgevitch, 
who had long resided in exile at Paris, was elected king. 

During this period the policy of Austria had been one 
of determined antagonism to the aspirations of the Serbian 
people. Nothing could have been more directly opposed to 
Germanic interests than the erection of a strong buffer State 
on the road to the East. This point was subsequently 

* The Near East from Within,” p. 156. 

f Count Zichy, states the -writer of ” The Near East from Within,” ” -was 
an extremely clever man, and he at once made up his mind that it -was worth 
while to try, by making use of the undercurrents of the Court, to drive the 
young King into the embrace of Aus-fcria. In order to achieve this object 
Count Zichy spared neither trouble nor money, and it was principally due 
to his efiEorts in this direction that Serbia became inundated -with people 
of Austrian birth. No pains were spared to transform Serbia into an Austrian 
province.” (Pp. 165-6.) 
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strongly emphasized in a speech by Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg 
in the Reichstag, on April 7, 1913. “ For the future the 
decisive point is,” he stated, “ that into the place of European 
Turkey, whose State life has become passive, there have 
entered political States which exhibit a quite extraordinary 
activity and vitality. . . . One thing remains beyond doubt 
— ^if it should ever come to a European conflagration, which 
sets Slaventhum against Germamnthum, it is then for us 
a disadvantage that the position in the balance of forces 
which was occupied hitherto by European Turkey is now 
filled in part by Slav States.” 

This illuminating avowal, surely one of the clearest and 
most incisive statements of German policy, was further 
emphasized by the following remarks which demonstrate 
how completely Germany had been deceived by the results 
of the inter-Slav conflict in the Balkans. “ This alteration 
of the politico-military situation on the Continent,” continued 
the Imperial Chancellor, “ has passed through the preliminary 
stage, and now that it is a fact we should be acting uncon- 
scientiously if we did not draw the consequences. I do not 
say this because I regard a collision between Slaventhum 
and Germanmthum as inevitable. It is, however, as well 
known to the Russian statesmen as it is to us that the Pan- 
Slav currents, about which Bismark even in his day complained 
and which caused him uneasiness, have received a powerful 
stimulus from the victories of the Slav States in the Balkans. 
Bulgarian victories over the Turks have been celebrated 
in those quarters as victories of the Slav idea m contrast 
with the Germanic idea. . . . The lively French spirit regarded 
the defeats of Turkey as defeats of the Germans, and assumed 
that both the Balkan States and Alsace-Lorraine would 
attach themselves to France.” 

In this speech Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg conclusively 
showed how unpalatable to the Germanic Powers was the 
growth of strong Slav States in the Balkans, and disclosed the 
German poUcy of weakening the States erected by the Treaty 
of Berlin. In the pursuance of this aim Austria had 
continuously opposed the growth of Serbia. By Austrian 
decree the Serbians were destined to remain a bucolic, inland 
people, tending their flocks and herds, sending their agricultural 
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products by the natural avenues of trade into the Austrian 
Empire in exchange for the goods which Serbia was unable to 
manufacture for herself ; deprived for ever of a seaport on 
the Adriatic, although half the eastern littoral of that sea is 
inhabited by her Slav brethren ; and condemned to economic 
and political dependence upon the House of Habsburg. 
Austria in fact " tied Serbia up in a sack ” * from which 
there was to be no outlet. 

The injustice and stupidity of this policy became sufficiently 
apparent when, in spite of every restriction, the Serbians 
were able to reassert their nationality. Under King Peter 
the country was undergoing a remarkable transformation, 
and during the last few years especially the national revival 
was such as to cause profound uneasiness in Berhn and Vienna. 
In spite of the infamous conduct of Austrian statesmen in 
their relations with Belgrade and in spite of a campaign 
of mendacity and intrigue, backed by forged documents and 
fed by Austrian gold, Serbia was able to regain her freedom from 
secret Austrian influences and to rehabilitate in the eyes of 
Europe her political character, which had been so decidedly 
smirched under the Milan regime. In spite too of the crushing 
economic pressure exercised by Austria in order to compel 
the Serbian nation to accept all the Austrian demands, she was 
able to resist successfully and to re-estabhsh her economic 
credit upon a sound basis, f 

In the meantime, across the Serbian frontiers, Austria’s 
policy was equally relentless towards the co-nationals who 
were unfortunate enough to be subjects of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. It has been seen that the Croats, in conjunction 

* Austria-Hungary and Serbia,” by G. M. Trevelyan, Fortnightly 
Review, 1915, p. 982. 

t It naay be remarked that the attempt of Serbia to conclude a commer- 
cial agreement with Bulgaria was vetoed by Austria-Hungary, and that 
the Emperor Francis Joseph insisted that Serbia should not buy French 
guns but instead should purchase the inferior Skoda guns manufactured in 
Austria, and thus put herself into a position of dependence upon that country 
in the event of war. When Serbia refused to accede to these demands the 
Austrian frontiers were closed against Serbian trade. Ninety per cent, of 
Serbian exports were in the year 1905 sent across the Austrian frontiers, but 
in consequence of Austria's action the exports decreased enormously, and 
had not the Serbians reorganized their foreign trade with the greatest energy 
the country would have speedily become bankrupt. See an anon3mious article, 
” The Future of Serbia,” in the Fortnightly Review for June 1915. 
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with the other Slavic peoples, after aiding the Austro-Germans 
to overcome the rebellious Magyars, were placed under their 
control, and that their territory was added to Hrmgary to 
form the Hungarian portion of the Dual Monarchy. It might 
have been thought that under these circumstances they would 
have formed an efficient counterpoise to the Magyar element 
within Hungary, who are in reahty less than half of the total 
population of that kingdom.* But as a matter of fact there 
was no possibility for an equitable political representation 
under the Magyars, for every device was resorted to in order 
to nullify any political influence that might have been 
exercised by the Southern Slavs. The growing aspirations 
of the Slavs met with no favour at Budapest, where the 
Magyar autocracy were determined to crush every attempt 
at securing equality of treatment within the kingdom, and to 
prevent the successful accomplishment of the policy of 
establishing three kingdoms within the Empire favoured by 
the Archduke Ferdinand. “ For Austria, the Eastern question 
begins at Budapest,” stated a writer in The Times,^ " for 
Hungary, who has strayed far from the wisdom of Deak,J it 
now begins at Agram ; for the Monarchy as a whole it opens 
in the territory inhabited by the Serbo-Croatim or Southern 
Slav race. . . . The Monarchy has seemed to be striving with 
might and main to make enemies of the Southern Slavs and to 

* The population of Hungary according to the census tahen in 1910 


was divided as follows : 

Germans 





2.037.435 

Magyars 





10,050,575 

Ruthenians 





472,587 

Rumanians 





2,949,970 

Slovaks 





. 1,967,970 

Serbs 





. 1,106,471 

Croatians . 





• 1,833,162 

Others 





569.255 






20,987,425 


It is probable that the number of Magyars is considerably less than those 
recorded in the official figures, which were carefully manipulated, for owing 
to pressure many non-Magyars professed that they liked the Magyar language 
best, and thus, from mere motives of prudence, entered themselves as Magyars. 
It is probable that the Magyars do not number more than eight millions 
out of the total. t February 2, 1912. 

X Francis Deak, 1803-76, who did more than any one else to establish 
the Dual Monarchy. 
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cause them to regard with equal aversion the Hungarian 
tricolour and the black and yellow flag of Austria. The Agram 
High Treason Trial and the machinations of Baron Rauch ; 
the Friedjung trial with its trail of exposures that brought 
home to Austro-Hungarian diplomacy the charge of having 
worked, wittingly or unwittingly, with the help of forged 
documents . . . the establishment of absolutism in Croatia- 
Slavonia at the instance of Hungary . . . have gradually 
embittered Southern Slav feeling/’ In fact the policy pursued 
by Austria-Hungary has been deliberately designed to foster 
racial strife within the Empire in order to prevent any coalition 
between the incongruous elements within the Monarchy. 

By favouring those who appeared to behave well towards 
the Dynasty or those whom it was positively dangerous to 
disregard, by curbing those whose power seemed to be growing 
and likely in the future to become a danger to the ruling 
element, by establishing an equilibrium of moderate dis- 
content ” * in which no one race was entirely satisfied and 
never without jealousy of its neighbours, it was sought to 
attract the discontented races towards the Crown, as the final 
dispenser of justice and the arbitrator in internal disputes. 
However suitable this policy may have been in the past, when 
the intensive nationalism of to-day was scarcely awake and 
certainly not sufficiently advanced to counteract the claims 
of historical continuity and attachment to a long-continued 
dynasty, it became an anachronism so soon as nationalism 
became firmly established. When subject peoples became 
awake to the reality of race and to the imperious ties of a 
common nationality such a policy only served to strengthen 
further the newly aroused susceptibilities of races who 
have but recently realized that political bonds could be burst 
asunder by effective combination and co-operation. The con- 
tempt of the Austro-Magyars for the nation of swineherds f 
across the frontiers and for the conglomeration of unlettered 
peasants who were supposed to form the mass of the Southern 
Slavs, expressed in so many obnoxious and hurtful forms, 
only led to a closer understanding between the two branches 
of the Southern Slavs ; and when the Serbs and Croats sunk 

Edinburgh Review, October 1895. 
t Die Serben das sind Schweine " is a popular Austrian sajdng. 
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their differences and came to a common understanding in the 
year 1905 the anger and dismay of Vienna and Budapest 
knew no bounds. The first resrdt was the annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina : the second was the present war. 

The recent history of this portion of Austria-Hungary 
shows how scandalous and frantic were the efforts to avert 
the consummation of the Southern Slav programme. Every 
effort was made to reduce Croatia to a state of complete 
dependence. The reign of the Ban Khuen-Hedervary (1883- 
^903) represents the most scandalous period in contemporary 
Croatian history. Under his administration the seaport of 
Fiume, which until 1891 was a free port, was by a disgraceful 
piece of forgery taken from the Croats* and a little later 
occurred the scandalous trials which were to brand Austro- 
Hungarian diplomacy with infamy. These two trials at 
Agram f (1909) and Vienna (1908) and the trial of the Bosnian 
law student Luka Jukilch, who on June 8, 1912, had attempted 
to assassinate the Ban of Croatia, were supported by forged 
documents. In connexion with the last trial many students 
were arrested, and the police m their excessive zeal to serve 
their Habsburg masters “ discovered ” a bomb which, 
according to “ expert testimony,” was stated to resemble 
closely those prepared at Kragujevatz, the Serbian State 

* “ A Sketch of Southern Slav History (Jngo-Slav Committee in London), 
19151 P* 30* It is asserted that when the constitutional charters of Croatia, 
Slavonia, and Dalmatia were incorporated with the State archives at Budapest 
the agreement of 1867 was falsified by the pasting of a slip of paper over the 
specification of Fiume as corpus separatum adnexce rex. On this point consult 
The Slav Nations,'* by S. P. Tucic, 1915, p. 156. 

t The dissatisfaction of the Slav elements in the empire having been 
vigorously expressed in S3nnpathy with the Serbians, it was alleged that 
an extensive movement was on foot to wrest Croatia, Slavonia, and Bosnia 
from Austria-Hungary. Fifty-three persons, mostly merchants and teachers, 
were accused of high treason and brought to trial at Agram. This trial lasted 
from March 3 to October 5, 1909, when thirty-one of the accused were found 
guilty and sentenced to penal servitude. The evidence was unreliable, and 
an appeal having been lodged against this decision, they were again tried 
(November 1910) and the former sentences were quashed. These proceedings 
having naturally been commented upon in the papers. Dr. Henry Fried] ung, 
an author of some note, who had accused the leaders of the Serbo-Croatian 
party of being in the pay of the Serbian Government, became the defendant 
in a libel action, in the course of which it was proved that the documents 
upon which he had based his accusations had been forged — ^the object, of 
course, having been to drag the Serbian Government into the controversy 
and to convict it of complicity in the Southern Slav movement. 
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Arsenal — a clumsy attempt to drag Serbia into the conspiracy. 
“ The Croatian pohce,” stated The Times, “ could not be 
congratulated on their story,” which read “ like a poor copy of 
the fabrications exposed during the Agram and Friedjung 
trials.” By tampering with the fount of justice the responsible 
authorities sought to stem the advancing tide of Slavdom. 
By tampering with the political privileges still exercised by 
the Croats they tried to deprive them of all political redress 
within the boundaries of Hungary itself. 

The non-Magyars were disfranchised not only by a high 
property qualification but by dehberate violence and treachery.* 
“ If we look into the electoral statistics,” states Mr. EUis 
Barker, “ we find that the more Rumanian a country is the 
fewer voters does it possess. We find further that the larger 
the constituency is the farther from its centre is placed the 
solitary polling booth. At election time bridges are often 
broken down or declared unsafe for the passage of vehicles 
. . . and aU the horses in the outlying villages are placed 
under veterinary supervision at the last moment. The voting 
is not secret, but public, and by word of mouth. Non-Magyars 
are thus publicly terrorized into voting only for Magyar 
members. ... At election times Hungary mobilizes her whole 
army in order to terrorize the opposition voters, and if these 
insist upon their legal right of voting they are frequently 
attacked by armed mobs or shot down by the gendarmes and 
military. . . . According to Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung of Jrme 6, 
1910, Hungary mobilized for the election in that year 202 
battalions of infantry, 126 squadrons of cavalry, and in 
addition had Austrian troops sent from Lower Austria, 
St3m.a, and Moravia to Hungary.” In view of this testimony 
and of the well-known fact that non-Magyars experience the 
greatest difB.culty in entering the liberal professions, there 
is no cause for wonder that the Southern Slav movement 
made remarkable progress during recent years, f One further 
fact only need be instanced as an example of Austro-Hungarian 

* See the article by Mr. J. Ellis Barker entitled The Ultimate Fate of 
Austria-Hungary in the Nineteenth Century for November 1914. 

f It may also be instanced as a further proof of the Magyarizing tendency 
of the Hungarian Government that in 1907 the use of the Magyar language 
was made compulsory in the whole of Hungary — on the railways, in the 
law courts, and in the schools. 
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policy witli respect to the Southera Slavs. In the “ Southern 
Slav Programme ” issued by the Jugo-Slav Committee in 
London, it is stated that " the present war has been made a 
pretext for the worst abuses. The Jugo-Slav nation has been 
silenced m the most brutal fashion : almost the entire male 
population has been called to the colours and placed in the 
front ranks, where it bears the brunt of every attack, and 
those who have not been called up have either been imprisoned 
or interned. Under various pretexts hangings, shootings, and 
massacres have been the order of the day. Mpre than a 
hundred thousand persons have been exiled and several 
hundreds of thousands expelled from their homes. The Zagreb 
Sabor has not been convoked, the Serajevo Sabor has been 
dissolved, and the provincial Diets of Dalmatia, Istria, Camiola, 
Gorizia, Carinthia, andStyria have not been permitted to meet.” 

Little has hitherto been said about the strategic importance 
of Serbia in the Germanic scheme of south-eastern expansion. 
It has been stated that Belgrade, seated upon the Danube 
at the point where it approaches Serbian territory and through 
which the main railway to Salonika and Constantinople 
passes, is the key to the East. The route from Central Europe 
towards these two ports has since the earliest times been by 
way of the Danube valley to Belgrade, near which city the 
River Morava falls into the Danube and along the valley of 
which runs the high road to the East as far as Nish. Here 
the western branch, also followed by the railway, ascends the 
valley of the Morava still farther, and then crosses into 
the valley of the River Vardar, which falls into the ZEgean 
Sea dose to Salonika. For this reason that port is of the utmost 
strategical importance to the Central Empires. The eastern 
roadway, as well as the railway, leaves the valley of the Morava 
at Nish, and following the valley of the River Maritza by way 
of Sofia, Philippopolis, and Adrianople, finally reaches the 
Goldem Horn at Constantinople. These were the highways 
trodden by the Romans, and they are the two avenues along 
which the Germans, unless they are successfully checked, 
will eventually travel on their way to Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
the Persian Gulf, and Eg37pt. 

The importance of this route, or the alternative way 
through Rumania, was well shown in an article written by 
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the Vienna correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitimg, who 
stated that *' the countries comprising the Triple Alliance, 
which were formerly agricultural countries, are now becoming 
manufacturing countries. The question of the unimpeded 
importation of food and raw material is one of extreme 
importance for them. A war against England, France, and 
Russia would result in the interruption of all the sea routes. 
The one route remaining for the Alliance is that which leads 
through Rumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey to Asia Minor. The 
Triple Alliance must be assured that that route must alwa3re 
be open to it. That is the explanation of the energetic and 
menacing attitude of German diplomacy towards the first 
rumours of a partition of Asia Minor. The interest which 
the Empire has in keeping the road to Asia Minor open was 
set above that of the German capital invested in the Bagdad 
railway ; and the German military mission to Constantinople 
is an advantage as precious to Germany as to Turkey. This 
aspect of the matter explains why Austria and Germany 
resolutely opposed the internationalization of the Adiianople- 
Constantinople section of the Orient line. For all the countries 
interposed between Hungary and Asia Minor one rule must be 
rigorously laid down : either they must be friends and allies 
of the Triple Alliance or they must reckon upon the implacable 
hostihty of that Alliance.” * 

The desirability of acquiring full control of these great 
avenues has long been recognized by the Germans, and the 
importance of preventing the estabhshment of German influence 
along these ancient highways should have been recognized also 
by our statesmen had they followed the course of contemporary 
events with sufficient intelligence and interest. Unfortunately, 
however, previous to the outbreak of war it was popularly 
considered that there were no countries in the world with 
which we had less concern than Serbia and Macedonia. 
With the latter we had a sentimental interest on account of 
the desirabflity of forcing the Turks to introduce suitable 
reforms for the benefit of the oppressed population : with the 
former we had not even that sentimental concern, owing partly 
to the fact that the British nation was alienated by the 

_ * Quoted ftom an artide by Frauds Gribble, entitled " Serbia Irredenta,” 

in the Edinburgh Review, July 1914, 
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intri^es supposed to be the essential characteristic of the 
Serbian people and only took a morbid interest in proceedings 
in Belgrade. King Milan and his scapegoat son Alexander 
efiectually alienated our national S37mpathy. 

In addition to the route via Belgrade there was one other 
that was open to the Germanic advance. This was through 
the Sanjak of Novi Bazar (now incorporated in Serbia and 
Montenegro) , which under the Treaty of Berlin had been handed 
over to the military occupation of Austria-Hungary. This 
Strategic highway, which under Turkish rule was largely a 
roadless no-man’s-land, was intended to serve as the Austrian 
avenue to the ^Egean Sea. A glance at the map will reveal a 
curious gap between the railway from Agram towards the 
frontiers, which stops suddenly at the Serbian borders, beyond 
Serajevo, where it would doubtless have been carried forward 
to join the line from Mitrovitza to Salonika but for a change 
in Austro-Hungarian plans. The history of Novi Bazar and of 
the attempts to secure through railway communication by this 
route is of considerable interest and throws an interesting 
sidelight upon the mazy course of Austrian policy. That 
Novi Bazar was at first intended to serve as the outlet towards 
Salonika is made evident in a Vienna paper, which on April 
22, 1871, wrote as follows ; " With the occupation of Novi 
Bazar the situation of Austria is wholly changed. The position 
in Bosnia is a defensive one against Serbia and Montenegro 
[in other words, to prevent their access to the sea] : the 
position in Novi Bazar is an offensive one, an outlet against 
whoever may occupy the Balkan Peninsula. From Novi 
Bazar we may threaten Albania, attack Bulgaria from the 
side and foresee the possibility of a bout towards Salonika. 
To go to Novi Bazar with the purpose of remaining there 
would have no meaning : Novi Bazar can only be a station, 
the first step of a vast political action.” * 

In Italy the position was perfectly well understood. 
On June 7, 1901, Signor Giovanni Bovio stated in the Italian 
Parliament that " Austria with her eyes turned now towards 
Salonika, now towards Scutari, aims at dominating two seas. 
In either case woe to Italy ” ; whilst on February 23, 1903, 
Senator de Martini said : " Austria has taken fresh steps in 
* These words were quoted by Signor Tittoni in the Italian Parliament. 
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the district of Novi Bazar. Do yon consider that of small 
importance? But this is part of Austria’s whole plan in 
the Balkan Peninsula, which aims, through Old Serbia, 
Mitrovitza, and Uskub, to reach Salonika.” Speaking further 
in the same debate, he said that “ Montenegro, in a state of 
dependency in relation to Austria, can no longer be considered 
as an efficient bulwark between Dalmatia and Albania. If 
Austria should occupyNovi Bazar, which forms a wedge between 
Montenegro and Serbia, her supremacy in Albania would be 
an accomphshed fact.” 

But Austro-Hungarian policy underwent a modification 
when it was seen that there was some possibility of acquiring 
control over the better route through Belgrade, and when in 
the year 1908 Austria-Hungary annexed Bosnia, the rights 
formerly acquired over Novi Bazar were abandoned and atten- 
tion was almost exclusively devoted to securing the easier 
passage through Serbia.* The superiority of the Belgrade 
route, apart from all political considerations peculiar to the 
internal policy of the Austro-Hungarian Empire which need 
not be touched upon here, had been concisely stated in the 
Armee-Zeitung, the organ of the officers of the Austrian army, 
three years before that date, when that journal wrote that 
“ the great importance of Macedonia is due to its position as the 
entrance for the avenues of communication between Central 
Europe and Asia Minor, with its great commercial and military 
routes, the line from Morava and Vardar, Belgrade-Salonika, 
and the line Nish-Sofia— Constantinople, beside which the 
descent by the Bosnian valley, Novi Bazar-Mitrovitza, 
becomes secondary. It is to these routes that the Gulf of 
Salonika owes its importance in the communications of the 
world : it has, in the relations between the Danubian countries 
and Asia Minor, a situation analogous to that of the Persian 
Gulf in the communications between Europe and India.” 

* The abandonment of Novi Bazar was keenly resented in certain Austrian 
quarters. “ By the occupation of Novi Bazar,” stated the OesteyreicMsche 
Rundschau on June 8, 1908, “ a wedge was to be placed between Serbia and 
Montenegro and a bridge thrown by means of whidi our influence should 
push forward ' beyond Mitrovitza,’ as the Berlin Treaty says. This bridge 
is now tom down, the wedge is withdrawn, and the ‘ beyond Mitrovitza ’ for 
ever lost. Thus has the platform by means of which we could have made 
our economic and political influence felt in Macedonia been abandoned." 
See Signor Tittoni’s Speeches. 
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The writer then proceeds to criticize the state of affairs in 
Macedonia. “ Sooner or later,” he says, “ the state of things 
must be changed. This work need neither be confided to the 
Government at Constantinople nor to one of the small States 
of the peninsula. If Serbia does not range herself on our 
side loyally and without hesitation, then it will be necessary 
to direct against her the sword already out of its scabbard, 
for it is only after having crushed, Serbia that it would be possible 
to undertake an offensive against Macedonia.” The writer 
then outlines what was evidently the plan of the murdered 
Archduke. “ It would seem," he continues, " that there will 
be effected in a future, more or less near, another grouping 
of the Powers in the Balkans. An independent Bulgaria and 
Albania, enlarged with a portion of Macedonia, will maintain 
the tranquillity of these countries. And what could be more 
desirable than a Jugo-Slav State including Croatia, Slavonia, 
Dalmatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Montenegro, Old Serbia, and 
Serbia ? It would then be possible that the Dualism of the 
Monarchy would give place to new constitutional forms.” * 

Austria has persistently worked on behalf of the Germanic 
scheme for a roadway to the East, not necessarily in the 
interests of Germany except in so far as they coincided with 
her own policy, but on behalf of those of the Dual Monarchy 
itself. In doing this she has endeavoured, strenuously and 
imperiously, to break down the opposition of the Southern 
Slavs and to attach the Balkan States to the Austrian sphere 
of influence. The chief obstacle in the way, Serbia, was to be 
swept aside if the Serbian people would not accede to the 
Austrian demands ; and, as we now know, plans were far 
advanced for this nefarious action when Italy firmly intervened 
and prevented the impending catastrophe. Surely in the 
present struggle the Allies should have foreseen and provided 
against such a contingency as the overwhelming of Serbia 
and the occupation of Serbian territory by the Germanic 
forces ; but unfortunately steps were taken when it was too 
late and to-day Serbia lies under the heel of German domination. 
The one bright spot on the gloomy escutcheon is the presence 
of the Allies at Salonika. 

* Quoted from an article by Charles Printa, “ La Bosnia et I’Herzegovine 
devant la future Confdrence/* in Questions Diplomactiques, February i, iQog. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE ADRIATIC GATEWAY 

The Austrian littoral, with the southern portion of Dalmatia, 
Ragusa, Cattaro, Trieste, and Pola, should constitute, as Alsace- 
Lorraine, a Reichsland administered by an imperial military 
governor, territory which would serve as a base for the maritime 
power of Germany in the Adriatic and Mediterranean/' * Thus 
writes a Pan-German author, expressing the desire of the 
greater portion of militant Germany for an extension of 
the Fatherland to the shores of the Adriatic. This idea of the 
ultimate absorption of Austrian Germany, with the additional 
Slovene territories that at present bar the way to the Adriatic, 
has so long been a commonplace of Pan-German policy that 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon this special aspect of the Drang 
nach Osten. Dr. Hasse, speaking on behalf of the party of 
which he is one of the principal leaders, has expressed the same 
idea. Trieste, he stated in 1895, “ is the commercial door 
opening on the East and the Suez Canal, Trieste should therefore 
become a German port.'' But this policy is in direct conflict 
with three nation^ ideals — ^those of the Austrian Habsburgs, 
the Southern Slavs, and the irredentist Italians. In the 
present chapter attention will be devoted more especially 
to the interests of Italy and the vital necessity, from the Italian 
point of view, of preventing this extension of Germanic influence 
to the headwaters of the Adriatic. 

In the cross-currents of national policy that gather in 
the Adriatic and make that sea one of the most important 
strategic avenues of the modem world there are many political 
and ethnic shoals and shallows that must be successfully 
navigated before a definite or even a temporary solution of 
the Adriatic question can be formulated. The conflict between 
♦ “ Oesterreidie ZTisammenbrucli und Wiederaufbrau,*' Munich, 1899. 
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the claims of Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Southern 
Slavdom with regard to the control of the Adriatic presents 
many difficult and delicate problems that cannot be settled 
on purely ethnographical, strategical, or geographical lines 
without creating fresh difficulties and sowing the seeds of new 
complications for the future. So far as Italy is concerned 
no solution will be satisfactory that does not remove the menace 
of Austrian and German sea-power, and render the eastern 
shores of the peninsula secme from maritime attack : so 
far as the Slavs are affected no solution can be acceptable 
that does not give them free and unimpeded access to the waters 
of the Adriatic : so far as the Germans are concerned no 
arrangement would be tolerated that does not leave a free 
and direct way through the Habsburg territories to the great 
commercial port of Trieste, which within recent years has 
assiuned an importance with regard to the Fatherland that 
can only be likened to the position of Hamburg in the 
conomercial system of modem Germany. With the last 
question the Allies have no concern. Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, having thrown down the gage of war, can only 
expect to be treated as they undoubtedly would have treated 
those nations unfortunate enough to stand across their path. 

If we examine the present situation of the Adriatic we 
shall see that it represents to-day, as it did during the heyday 
of the Venetian domination, what must be regarded as the 
principal commercial avenue leading from Central Europe to 
the Middle and Far East. All other routes, whether through 
the Balkan Peninsula to Salonika and Constantinople, or 
from the mouth of the Elbe by the long sea route through the 
North Sea, the English Channel, and the Mediterranean, are 
of secondary importance, because the first connotes a long 
railway journey with expensive haulage, and the second, so 
long as British and French sea-power is predominant, 
necessitates a route that would always be open to interruption 
in the event of war, as well as a longer and more expensive 
journey. But the northern ports of the Adriatic, joined as 
they are by railways to the uplands of Central Europe, present 
an ideal outlet for the manufacturers of Bavaria, Saxony, 
Bohemia, and Austria, and offer the best opportunity for 
quick and rapid transit to the East. 
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Commercially the Adriatic is of vast importance to 
Germany and Austria, but as a highway for the countries 
immediately bordering it the sea is of unequal value. The 
geographical conditions along the western shores are un- 
favourable to commercial development. In the north the 
only natural port is Venice, which, by reason of its historical 
past and of its recent commercial revival, still retains its 
proud title of Queen of the Adriatic. In the south the only 
natural harbour is Brindisi, which, being far from the markets 
of Central Europe or Northern Italy and owing to its natural 
conditions, is much less favourably situated as a commercial 
port and owes its main importance as the place of departure 
for passenger steamships saihng to Greece, Egypt, and the 
East. The former, Venice, has been greatly improved during 
the last decade, and its trade has grown from 400,000 tons in 
the year 1880 to 3,000,000 tons in 1912, and its development 
will doubtless be greatly accelerated in the future. The 
latter can never hope to compete with Venice as a commercial 
outlet. 

Between these two harbours there stretches the long 
eastern seaboard of Italy, a httoral over three hundred miles 
in extent, possessing but two comparatively unimportant 
ports, both small and artificial. Neither Ancona nor Bari, 
the latter of which has grown into a large town during recent 
years, can hope to serve the commercial needs of modern 
Italy. This absence of good harbours on the eastern side 
of a highly developed country like Italy, whilst being a 
distinct drawback to commercial development, presents a 
grievous strategical disadvantage that cannot altogether be 
overcome by the construction of artificial harbours and 
dockyards. It is for this latter reason that Italian statesmen 
have cast longing eyes on the opposite shores of the Adriatic, 
which presents so many strategical advantages to a maritime 
Power. 

The eastern shores of the Adriatic are a direct contrast 
to the Italian httoral. From Trieste to Valona there are 
numerous and easily defended harbours, valuable not only for 
their strategical possibihties but also for the commercial 
outlets they ofier for the products of the interior, whenever 
those distressful regions, the Balkan States, may be in a 
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position to contribute their quota to the manufacturing 
industries of the world, or again able to export the agricultural 
riches for which they were once famed. From the important 
commercial port of Trieste in the north, the coveted mistress 
of the German expansionists, to the Straits of Otranto there 
is a succession of excellent harbours. Pola, Fiume, Sebenico, 
Spalato, Gravosa (the port of Ragusa), Cattaro, and Valona 
(Avlona), possess admirable and well-protected harbours, 
whilst many other ports, such as Antivari and Dulcigno (the 
seaports of Montenegro), and Durazzo, the port of Albania, 
with proper railway connexion with the interior, are capable 
of development. In fact the exploitation of the whole of this 
coast, with the exception of the ports of Trieste, Pola, and 
Fiume, which are already served by railways, depends in the 
main upon the construction of those necessary commercial 
feeders. 

The eastern coast of the Adriatic, unlike the western 
littoral, is divided between several governments of different 
degrees of civilization and of varying stages of commercial 
development. It has been the aim of Germany and Austria 
to unite the whole of this region under one stable government, 
and the aim of Italy to prevent the accomplishment of this 
design, so fatal to the safety and development of the Italian 
kingdom. Whilst aU three countries have insisted upon the 
preservation of the status quo they have done so not because 
they believed that a change was not desirable from the stand- 
point of their own immediate interests but because they feared 
that such a change would inevitably lead to the dreaded 
conflict of interests which would bring about the break-up 
of the Triple Alliance. Austria alone dared to make any 
decided move — ^and with fatal and irresistible results. Whilst 
Italy’s interests, so far as the more southerly portions of 
the coast are concerned, were purely negative — ^that is, they 
consisted in preventing any other Power from establishing 
herself on the coast of Albania,* she had other and direct 

* ** I answered that in Albania,” stated the Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Baron Sonnino, when telegraphing to the Italian Ambassador in 
Vienna on January 7, 1915, ”I could perceive only one real interest for 
Italy, a negative one, consisting, that is to say, in our hindering any other 
Power from invading it, ^nd that, for the rest, it was a region that had no 
attraction for us/‘ 



interests in the Istrian and Dalmatian seaboard, of unequal, 
but nevertheless great, value. 

To the fate of Trieste and Istria, Italy can under no 
circumstances afford to be indifferent. Not only is Trieste 
very largely an Italian city, although of recent years the not 
inconsiderable Slav element has been increasing at a more rapid 
rate than the Italian population, but the coast intervening 
between Trieste and Pola is indisputably Italian. This coastal 
fringe is backed, however, by a hinterland inhabited by 
Croats and Slovenes, and does not extend into Dalmatia, 
although there also isolated Italian communities are to be 
found settled on the coast amidst a sea of Slavs. The 
essential characteristic of Trieste being Italian it has long 
been the aim of Austrian statesmen to counteract the Italian 
element by introducing German and Slav settlers whenever 
possible. The great prosperity of Trieste and the rapid 
growth of the city have afforded excellent opportunities 
for introducing Slovene workmen. Between 1900 and 1910 
the Slavonic population of Trieste increased by no less than 
130 per cent.* and there are at the present time " nearly 
60,000 highly organized and nationally conscious Slovenes 
within its gates.” f 

Although the population of Trieste is predominatingly 
Italian, the Italian element has nevertheless had a stiff fight 
to maintain its position, and in some cases, owing to the 
attitude of the Austrian Government, it has actually been 
ousted by the new Slovene element, who, imported by the 
Government, has more than made good its claim to share in 
the municipal administration. Some instructive figures on 
this point are given in an article in the Fortnightly Review,% 
from which it appears that the Slav officials were, previous 
to the war, rapifiy driving the Italians from municipal posts. 
Thus of 828 employees at the State railway station only 
70 were Italians ; of 358 postmen but 95 were Italians ; of 
500 Custom House officers but 145 were Italians ; whilst 
of 4600 State officials in the city 3700 were Slavs. This 

* " L’ltalia d’Oltre Confine — ^Le Provincie Italiane d’ Austria,” by Virginio 
Gayda, 1914. 

t “ The Balkans, Italy, and the Adriatic,” by R. W. Seton- Watson, 1915, 
P-57- 

} " Italia Irredenta,” by " Politicns,” Foytnighily Review, February 1915. 
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suppression of the Italian element is directly in accordance 
with the Austrian policy of gradually pushing the Italians 
across the frontier, and by this means ending the question 
of Italia Irredenta. By favouring the Slovene element at 
the expense of the Italians the Austrian Government have 
endeavoured to raUy to their support — especially in the event 
of a conflict with the Southern Slavs — ^this small but important 
section of Slavdom which differs considerably from the 
Croats and Serbs. On the other hand, the large number of 
Slovenes in Trieste has encouraged the Southern Slav party 
to put forward a claim to the inclusion of the city in the new 
Jugo-Slav kingdom. 

To understand the position aright some attention must 
be devoted to the Slovene branch of the Southern Slav family. 
Through the territory they occupy pass the two easiest and 
most direct routes from Central Europe to the Mediterranean, 
viz. the route from Munich to Trieste via Salzburg and the 
route from Vienna to Trieste via Graz. The Slovenes, like 
the Serbs, stand directly across the path to the East, and 
whilst the Germans have been continuously attempting to 
secure the economic control of the Slovene lands the Austrians, 
on the other hand, have not been averse from allowing the 
Slovenes more liberty than has been given to other Slav 
peoples — ^the Slovenes, unlike the Croats, who are subject 
to Hungary, being under direct Austrian control.* Slovenia 
as the junction of economic arteries occupies a decisive 
position in the Pan-German plan, whilst Trieste itself has 
been termed by no less an authority than Bismarck the 
point of the German sword.*' 

The lands inhabited by the Slovenes include Camiola, 
Gorizia-Gradiska, Southern Carinthia, Styria, as well as the 
north-western portion of Istria and the country around 
Trieste. On the north the German rampart extends to the 
River Drave, whilst an advance guard of Germanism is settled 
around Gottschee and considerable numbers of Germans, not 
less than eleven thousand, form a small colony in Trieste. 
The people who thus stop the German advance to the Adriatic 
are numerically weak and do not exceed a total of 1,278,000, 
but they form a compact and distinct unit and do not constitute 

♦ With the exception of about one hundred thousand in Western Hungary. 
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ethnic islands amongst a German or Magyar population. 
They are an isolated branch of the Southern Slav family, 
speaking a dialect distinctly different from Southern Slav, 
and some years ago it was by no means certain that in the 
event of the break-up of the Austrian Empire that they 
would have elected to join the Southern Slav king dom. 
Within recent years, however, they have become more and more 
indentified with the Southern Slav ideal, and there can now 
be no doubt that they form a strong bulwark flanking the 
western borders of Slavdom and ready to support the plans 
of the Southern Slav leaders. Under the influence of the 
celebrated Bishop Strossmayer (1815-1905), who was the first 
national leader to break down the artificial barriers between 
the Serbs and Croats, the Slovenes, in common with the two 
other branches of the Southern Slavs, began to look forward 
to a renewal of the Southern Slav kingdom. As the leader 
in every intellectual enterprise and the founder of the Croatian 
University, Strossmayer succeeded in stemming the tide of 
Germanism and in preventing the complete Magyarization 
of his country, and by his vigorous and enlightened nationalism 
he enlisted the interests of Europe in the claims of his country- 
men to recognition. His influence was such that the Slovenes 
were gradually drawn towards the policy of which he was the 
embodiment, and away from the particularist nationalism 
for which they had hitherto stood. They reaUzed that they 
would not be strong enough to stand alone and that their 
position upon the Pan-German road rendered their future 
a matter of vital concern both to the Italians, the Serbs, and 
above all to the Austro-Germans and Germans. 

The extremists of Italia Irredenta claim that Trieste 
should be annexed to Italy. Whilst there are obvious 
objections to this course, not the least of which is the fact that 
Trieste is entirely dependent upon the German and Slav 
hinterland for its trade, Italy does not possess any historical 
grounds for claiming the city, which has been a possession of 
the House of Habsburg since the year 1386. As Mr. Seton- 
Watson says, “ any attempt to include Trieste within the tariff 
system of the kingdom of Italy would produce fatal results, 
and the obvious solution is to proclaim the city as a free 
commercial port.” As a matter of fact this was the proposal 
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submitted to Austria-Hungary before Italy entered upon the 
war and summarily rejected by the Vienna Government. In 
Article III of the demands formulated by Baron Sonnino it 
was stipulated that “ the city of Trieste with its territory 
. . . is to be constituted an autonomous and independent 
State in aU that regards its internal, military, legislative, 
financial, and administrative policies, and Austria-Hungary 
shall renounce all sovereignty over it. It is to remain a free 
port." 

Upon the question of Dalmatia it is not necessary to 
enter at any length, because whilst the historical claims 
of Italy to this portion of the Austro-Hungarian Empire rest 
upon the acknowledged supremacy of the Venetian Repubhc, 
of which modem Italy is the heir, Italians have practically 
no racial claims to the possession of Dalmatia. Whilst Italians 
inhabit the coastal towns they are an insignificant minority 
in the country at large. Educated Dalmatian Slavs still 
speak Italian as a second language, as educated Greeks do 
in the Ionian Islands, but the current speech of the shops, 
streets, and even the quays, and the exclusive speech of the 
countryside is the native South Slavonic,* and in Dalmatia, 
which is Slav and has been so for over a thousand years, 
Italy has no ethnographic claims whatever, f 

But if Italy has no special grounds for claiming sovereignty 
over Dalmatia itself she has, nevertheless, imperious reasons 
for exercising control over the numerous islands that exist 
off the Dalmatian coast — ^reasons almost as cogent as those 
which compelled the occupation of Valona at the commence- 
ment of the war. Italy cannot afford to watch the continuous 
growth of an Austro-German navy sheltering in numerous 
harbours along the Adriatic and ready to sally forth in some 
future war ; and for that reason the possession of the 
archipelago of Curzola was insisted upon by the Italian 
Government as one of the payments for its continued neutrality. 
The demand naturally met with a blunt refusal for, as Baron 
Burian stated to the Italian Ambassador, " the islands of 
Curzolari, which dominate Dalmatia, would render Italy 
mistress of those regions, whilst the Adriatic would become 

• '• Nationality and the War,” by Arnold J. Toynbee, 1915. p. 249- 

t Seton-Watson, op. cit., p. 61. 

R 
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an Italian sea from the moment that Italy retained possession 
of Valona.” 

If Italy's position with regard to Trieste and the Dalmatian 
seaboard tends to the direct negation of Germanic interests 
in these regions her attitude with regard to the Trentino is 
a purely Austrian affair. No direct Pan-German interest would 
be affected by the return of this district to the kingdom of 
Italy, for although the retention of this portion of the Southern 
Tyrol was due to strategical reasons and was primarily intended 
to expose the plains of Northern Italy to sudden attack, the 
occupation of the Trentino by Italy would not subject Austro- 
German territory to the same danger. In the Trentino, 
Austria has for many years pursued a policy of oppression 
towards the Italians. As she strived to denationalize the 
Italians in Trieste by the introduction of a strong Slovene 
element, so in the Trentino she has endeavoured to destroy 
the Italian elements by setting against them the Germans. 
But the solid mass of nearly four hundred thousand Italians 
in the Trentino has on the whole been able to hold its own, 
and unlike the Italians in Trieste has not seen the Trentino 
invaded by the introduction of large numbers of foreign 
settlers. Pan-German policy has not troubled about the 
Trentino, which does not, like Slovenia or Serbia, stand across 
the path to empire. 

To understand aright Italian aspirations with regard 
to Italia Irredenta (unredeemed Italy) and the antagonism 
of Italian statesmen towards Pan-Germanism three factors 
must be borne in mind. The first is that since modem Italy 
awoke to full national consciousness and took her rightful 
place amongst the Great Powers of Emrope the Italian people, 
realizing the importance of sea-power for a country situated 
like their own, recognized that they could not afford to allow 
the Adriatic to become a German sea, and that in this respect 
their national policy clashed with the avowed objects of 
the Pan-German Party. The second is that whilst they 
realized that owing to the peculiar political conditions brought 
about by the Bismarckian policy of creating discord between 
France and Italy on the one hand, and between France and 
Great Britain on the other, and knew that only a close alliance 
with Austria-Hungary and Germany could prevent the 
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complete isolation of their country, they instinctively felt 
that such an alliance could only be of a temporary nature 
so long as the outstanding questions with regard to the Italian 
populations in Austria remained unsettled. The third is that 
Italian interests in Albania, both strategic and commercial, 
were as directly antagonistic to the extension of German 
influence in this region as they were opposed to the growth 
of Austrian influence in Bosnia-Herzegovina or to the erection 
of a strong Slavonic State on the opposite littoral. The 
relations between Germany and Italy were tempered, therefore, 
by the reflection that the two Powers could only remain on 
cordial terms so long as Germany was not opposed to the growth 
of Italian influence in the Adriatic regions. With regard to 
Austria, the attitude of Italy could only remain neutral so 
long as that country refrained from an active policy of expansion 
towards Salonika. These two primary conditions having 
been violated, Italy naturally and inevitably gravitated 
towards the Entente, whose objects were also to checkmate 
Austro-German ambitions in the Near East. 

The results of the Second Balkan War had roused Italy 
to a realization of the dangers that threatened her owing 
to the rapid growth of the Slav power, but the erection of 
an “ independent ” Albania, although acceptable to Italy, 
was in reality, owing to the extension of Austro-German 
interests in the new opdm-houffe State, far more a cause of 
disquiet than the possible appearance of Serbia upon the 
Adriatic coast. "Austria or Germany (it hardly matters 
which),” wrote M. Loiseau, “ once established at Valona 
would strictly limit Italy to the Western Mediterranean and 
would mean the practical investment of Italy by sea as well 
as by land by the two allies of whom she is merely the satellite : 
further, it would mean the commercial ruin of the whole 
Adriatic coast of the kingdom, rendered incapable of fighting 
against German influence already so menacing to Italian 
commerce.” * 

The gradual cooling of Italy towards the Triple Alliance 
forms an interesting study in the mutability of all alliances. 
Without unnecessarily trespassing upon the province of the 
historian it may be stated that Italy was dehberately thrust 

* Loiseau’s " L'Equilibre adriatique.” 
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towards the Triple Alliance by Bismarck when he permitted 
France a free hand in Tunis, a country in which Italy had 
peculiar commercial and national interests and which she had 
regarded as marked out for her own activities. The bitterness 
of feeling engendered by the French occupation of Tunis, 
coupled with the friction caused by the open support of the 
Vatican by France, who up to the year 1870 had kept a French 
garrison in Rome, alienated two nations who should have 
worked in complete harmony in the Mediterranean. Whilst 
Napoleon III had been directly instrumental in securing the 
liberation of Italy from the hateful system imposed upon her 
by the policy of Mettemich, the French Emperor had merely 
used the kingdom for his own purposes against Austria, and 
in spite of his eloquent panegyrics on the claims of nationality 
he had no intention of erecting on the southern borders of 
France a strong national State that might at some future 
time become a direct menace to French influence in the 
Mediterranean. Such support as he gave towards the liberation 
of Italy was amply rewarded when he demanded and obtained 
as his price the province of Savoy and the district of Nice. 
By preventing the final consummation of Italian unity he 
secured the passive dislike of the makers of modem Italy, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini, Cavour, and finally Crispi, who were 
distrustful of the Emperor’s poUcy. 

The subsequent extension of French colonialism along 
the African shores of the Mediterranean and the growth of 
French naval power removed aU cause for gratitude and 
convinced Italian statesmen that they had more to gain by 
coming to an understanding with Bismarck than remaining on 
good terms with France. The extension of French influence in 
the Mediterranean was particularly galling to Italians because 
they had been encouraged to look forward to the time when 
united Italy, as the central Power in that sea, would be in a 
position to dominate and control not only the North African 
littoral but the adjacent Adriatic coast and the iEgean Sea 
as weU. Bismarck had directly encouraged Italian statesmen 
in this attitude. On one occasion he had written to Mazzini 
that “ Italy and France cannot be associated for their common 
benefit in the Mediterranean. That sea is an inheritance which 
it is impossible to divide between relations. The empire 
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of the Mediterranean unquestionably belongs to Italy, who 
possesses on that sea coasts twice as extensive as France. 
Marseilles and Toulon cannot be compared with Genoa, Leghorn, 
Naples, Palermo, Ancona, Venice, and Trieste. The empire of 
the Mediterranean must be the constant preoccupation of 
Italy, the fundamental thought of the Florentine Cabinet.” * 
It was of course Bismarck's constant preoccupation to keep 
Italy and France apart, and only too well did he play the 
cards of providence. 

So far as Italy is concerned it was Francesco Crispi, the 
one considerable statesman whom Italy produced since the 
formation of the kingdom, who laid the foundations of the 
Triple Alliance. Bom of mixed Albanian and Sicilian descent, 
Crispi was at first one of the most violent members of the 
Republican Party ; but in 1864 he definitely separated himself 
from Mazzini and adopted the more sane and statesmanlike 
policy of the Monarchical Party. In 1877 he was invited by 
the King, Victor Emmanuel, to proceed on a secret mission to 
the Courts of Emrope, when he suggested to Bismarck an 
alliance with Germany in the event of a Franco-Italian war, 
but met with a definite refusal in attempting to obtain the 
support of Germany against Austrian pretensions in the 
Adriatic. The time had not yet come for Italy to be caught 
in the Bismarckian net. 

Two years later Germany and Austria formed a defensive 
alliance against a possible attack by Russia on either nation, 
and in 1882, Tunis having been annexed by France,t Italy took 
the momentous step of joining the league which thus became 
the Triple Alliance and was renewed under different conditions 
from time to time. 

The Triple Alliance was naturally advantageous to all 
three partners, but whilst to Germany and Austria it offered 
security against an attack by Russia, to Italy it was a matter 
of life or death. The new kingdom was completely isolated 
in Europe and could only secure immunity from attack by 
coming to an arrangement with one of her potential enemies. 
It is not necessary to trace the successive stages of the Alliance. 

* ** Politica segreta Italiana,” by Diamilla MuUa, Turin, i88i. 

t Crispi's saying, '' Tunisia is an Italian colony guarded by French 
soldiers,” should be borne in mind. 
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So long as the three partners did not violate its underl3nng 
but well understood principles it served its purpose ; but 
the growth of Pan-Germanism and the inordinate ambitions 
of German statesmen, coupled with the gradual but persistent 
extension of Austrian influence in the Adriatic, alarmed 
Italian statesmen, led them to review the European situation 
in order to seek for compensating advantages elsewhere, 
and brought about a revival of the always present but 
frequently slumbering irredentist movement aimed against 
the Austrian Empire. Italy’s hatred of Austria was still 
vigorous, and the advance of Austria in the Balkans, the 
corresponding increase in her naval power, the only too obvious 
advantage of Austria securing control of the Adriatic and 
.®gean, and the ill-treatment accorded to Italian subjects 
in the Austrian Empire, could not fail to awake in the minds 
of the Italians desires hitherto repressed but now rendered 
vigorous by the illicit violation of the spirit of compromise 
embodied in the provisions of the Triple Alliance. 

The annexation of Bosnia, which came as an abrupt and 
convincing proof that the sanctity of treaties was no longer 
regarded as binding by Austrian statesmen, compelled all 
Italians to recognize that their country was being treated 
with contemptuous indifference by at least one of the parties 
to the Alliance. It directly led to the counter-move by Italy 
in Northern Africa, and in a non-official sense to a great 
extension of the irredentist movement in and beyond the 
borders of the kingdom. Whilst Austria had been busy 
pushing her influence along the eastern shores of the Adriatic, 
extending her commercial influence through the agency of the 
Austrian Lloyd Company and her political influence with the 
aid of Austrian Franciscans who were utilized to induce 
Austrian sympathies amongst the rising generation, Italy had 
not been idle. In Albania, with which close relations had 
existed for generations, Italian schools were established and 
the Italian spirit was further disseminated by the many 
Albanians who returned from Italy after having been educated 
in the Italian tmiversities. Commercially, Italian influence 
was spread by the Pughia Steamship Line and the appointment 
of new Consular agents. But politically it was furthered 
by the propagandist societies, which were founded on the 
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lines of the various Pan-German societies and were largely 
designed to meet and counteract Austrian and German 
propaganda along the Adriatic. 

Within Italy itself the greatest of these societies is the 
Societa Nazionale Dante Alighieri, which, although only 
founded in 1889, had nearly 60,000 members in the year 1911, 
with 208 branches in Italy and 72 branches abroad. The 
aim of this society, which is expressly concerned with the 
condition of Italians beyond the borders, is to teach and 
disperse the Italian language and culture in all parts of the 
world, to counteract the work of other societies engaged in 
similar operations in countries where Italians are settled, and 
to maintain and subsidize numerous schools in the Levant, 
North Africa, and America.* The Societa Nazionale Dante 
has not only carried on a most vigorous propaganda but it 
has been honoured by the presidency of such well-known men 
as Pasquale VUlari, Ruggero Bonghi, and Paolo BoseUi, and has 
certainly been one of the main agencies in keeping before the 
Italian public the claims of their expatriated countrymen. 
In addition to this society the numerous Societas di Beneficenza, 
which are established in every place where Italians are settled, 
and the various missionary bodies, such as the Associazione 
Nazionale per Soccorrare i Missionari Italiani, whose work is 
specially limited to the Mediterranean regions, have been active 
in the support of Italian policy and Italian culture ; whilst 
in Italia Irredenta, the Lega Nazionale, established in 1890, 
has been extremely active in combating Slovene and German 
influences. In 1911 this society had a membership of over 
42,000, maintained or subsidized 210 schools, and supported 
153 libraries and kindred institutions, f All these societies 
were galvanized into life by the growing Austrian and German 
menace and were direct vehicles for the expression of Italian 
opinion. Their influence was not, like that of the Pan-German 
bodies in Germany, suf&cient to control the course of Italian 
policy, but it neverthdess clearly indicated the revival of 
Irredentism and defined the attitude of a fully representative 
section of the Italian people towards their two partners in 
the Triple Alliance. 

♦ See the Anuario ” issued by the Italian Colonial Institute, 1911, 

•f “ Italia Irredenta,'' Fortnightly Review^ February 1915, p. 266. 
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The final rupture with the Germanic Powers has been fully 
dealt with in other books, but the main demands of Italy 
may here be briefly indicated. As has been seen, Italy was 
chiefly concerned with the strategic position in the Asiatic 
and with the status and condition of her co-nationals in 
Trieste, Istria, and the Trentino. Her occupation of Valona 
(December 25, 1914) was a masterly stroke of policy, which 
clearly indicated that the Italian Government was determined 
to prevent, if possible, the accomplishment of the German 
design for predominance in the Adriatic, and demonstrated 
its intention to hold the neck of that sea against the Germanic 
Powers. From that moment events in Italy moved rapidly 
towards the abandonment of the unreal and unproductive 
neutrality from which the country as a whole had become 
thoroughly averse. The brilliant efforts of Gabriele D’ An nu n zio 
to rouse ids countrymen to sin appreciation of the fact that 
the supreme hour for Italy had at length arrived, seconded by 
the fierce enthusiasm of hundreds of orators and supported 
by the magic name of Garibaldi, struck a chord that met with 
an instant response. 

A wave of enthusiasm swept over the kingdom which can 
only be compared with the stirring times that preceded the 
triumph of the House of Savoy forty-five years earlier. Austria 
againbecame the national enemy. " It is absolutely necessary,” 
said D’Annunzio, " that this menacing Power should be 
destroyed and rendered for ever impotent and inert. Latin 
culture is indispensable to all that is grand and beautiful. 
And in that glorious sea where Greece once shone in a world 
of beauty and Rome spake in accents of wisdom and justice 
the advent of the Germans is a thing that is inconceivable. 
Italy has a higher mission in life than to become the prey 
of these insensate vultures. Italians ! each day that passes 
is a day of glory lost ! ” 

In a last endeavour to prevent the national enthusiasm 
from sweeping Italy to the gates of the Adriatic, Prince 
von Bulow, the ablest of German diplomatists, whose cold 
and calculating finesse was designed to chill the wannest 
enthusiasms, was sent as special Ambassador to the Quirinal, 
having expressed the opinion that ” Italy will be ruined if 
Pan-Slavism triumphs,” and dedaiing that her " abandonment 
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of her old-time allies in the present situation would be an 
unparaUed violation of international law, a tremendous 
mistake, and a crime.” 

In the meantime Baron Sonnino, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, carried on the prolonged negotiations with the Austrian 
Foreign Office. On December 9, 1914, he called the attention 
of the Austrian Government to the fact that the advance 
of Austria-Hungary into Serbia constituted ” a fact which 
cannot avoid becoming the subject of examination by the 
Italian and Austro-Hungarian Governments on the basis of 
the stipulations contained in Article VII of the Triple Alliance,” 
which enacted that ‘ ‘ in the case of even temporary occupations ’ ’ 
the Austro-Hungarian Government was bound to come to 
an agreement with Italy and also to grant compensations. 
“ The Imperial and Royd Governments,” he stated, “ should 
therefore have consulted us before causing its army to cross 
the Serbian frontier.” 

The Austro-Hungarian Government replied by protesting 
against the Italian occupation of the Dodecanesian Islands, 
which had been seized by Italy during the war with Turkey 
and stiU remained in her possession, and recalling the conduct 
of Italy on that occasion. 

The Italian demands were the subject of a long correspon- 
dence, and on February 12 Baron Sonnino, voicing the national 
opinion that the destruction of Serbia could not be tolerated 
by the Italian people, addressed a warning to Austria to the 
effect that any new military action undertaken in the Balkans 
against Serbia or Montenegro, without previous agreement 
with Italy, would be considered as an infringement of Article 
VII of the Alliance and would inevitably lead to grave 
consequences for which the Italian Government would not 
be held responsible. The result of this strong action was to 
secure a temporary respite for Serbia from the attack which 
was then being planned with the assistance of Germany. 
The diplomatic intervention of Italy saved the Serbs for the 
time being. 

Finally on March 20 Prince von Biilow stated that " in 
pursuance of instructions from the Chancellor, Bethmann- 
Hollweg, after audience with the Emperor WiUiam, the 
Imperial German Government offers to Italy a full and complete 
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guarantee that the agreement to be concluded between Italy 
and Austria-Hungary should be faithfully and loyally given 
effect to as soon as peace should be concluded.” 

But Italian statesmen placed no reliance on either German 
or Austrian “ guarantees,” and the final demands of the 
Itahan Government were formulated in a telegram sent on 
April 8, 1915. These conditions included the cession of the 
Trentino, with the frontiers which became those of the 
Itahan kingdom in 1811 after the Treaty of Paris in the preced- 
ing year ; the correction of the eastern frontier so as to bring 
the cities of Gradisca and Gorizia within the ceded territory ; 
the constitution of Trieste as an autonomous and independent 
State ; the cession of the archipelago of Curzola on the 
Dalmatian coast ; and the recognition of Italy’s full sovereignty 
over Valona and its hinterland. Italy further demanded 
that Austria-Hungary should “ cease completely to interest 
herself in Albania as comprised within the frontiers traced by 
the Conference of London,” and in return for these concessions 
promised to maintain complete neutraUty throughout the war 
and to pay an indemnity of ;^8,ooo,ooo as compensation for 
Government property situated in the disputed territories. 

These terms were not acceptable to the Austrian Government. 
On May 3, Baron Sonnino forwarded to Vienna a formal 
denunciation of the Italo-Austrian Alliance, which resulted 
in the offer of fresh concessions by Baron Burian, the nominee 
of Count Tisza and of the Hungarian interest, who had 
succeeded Count Berchtold as Foreign Secretary. These 
proposals were circulated in Italy as the basis of a new treaty, 
and a last attempt was made by the AustrophQe Party to 
prevent a declaration of war by undermining the Government 
of Signor Salandra. The ex-Premier, Signor Giolitti, again 
appeared at the head of the Neutralists, but on May 13 
Signor Salandra resigned, an acute crisis intervened, the King 
refused to accept the Premier’s resignation, and the Chambers, 
by an overwhelming majority, gave the Government extra- 
ordinary powers in the event of war. The final breach 
occurred on May 19, when Italy declared war on Austria and 
entered the European struggle on the side of the Allies. 



CHAPTER XII 

GERMANY AND RUMANIA 

Rumania, which at present forms the buffer State between 
Russia and the Central Powers, has long been of peculiar 
interest to the Germans because it is in a very real sense a 
strategic outpost of Deutschthum in the Near East. Although 
the rampart of the Carpathians pushes a great bastion into 
the country, sharply dividing the Rumanian lowlands from 
Transylvania, the great Hungarian plain and the countries 
of the Lower Danube are linked together by the celebrated 
Iron Gates, a narrow waterway where the Danube rushes 
through a constricted passage on its way to the sea. 

Among the claims advanced by the Germans none has 
been more persistently put forward than the demand that 
Germans should exercise control over the whole course of the 
rivers rising in the sacred soil of the Fatherland. As has been 
pointed out, the great strategist von Moltke demonstrated, 
long before Pan-Germanism had become the chief Teutonic 
creed, the desirability of Germany's possessing the mouths 
of her rivers. This idea, industriously propagated during the 
intervening years, has since become an obsession of the German 
people. 

The Danube, sweeping on its majestic course from Bavaria, 
through Upper and Lower Austria and crossing the Hungarian 
plain, at length pierces the mountains by a gap in the Transyl- 
vanian Alps, enters the Balkan peninsula, where it forms the 
political boundary between Serbia and Bulgaria on the southern 
side and Rumania on the northern side, and then, in the 
neighbourhood of Silistria, turns abruptly northward, stopped 
by the rising lands of the Dobruja,* and flows parallel with the 

* This district, mainly inhabited by Turks with a sprinkling of Bulgarians, 
was assigned to Rumania in 1878 as compensation for the seizure of Bessarabia 
by Russia. 
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sea, to fall eventually into the Euxine by three well-defined 
mouths. Along the northern side of the Danube at this point 
the Russian territory of Bessarabia, secured to her by the 
Treaty of Berlin, stretches as the advance guard of the Slav 
movement towards Constantinople, whilst two of the mouths 
of this great estuary, the St. George’s and Sulina mouths, are 
entirely within Rumanian territory. 

It has been a persistent aim of German policy, by means of 
peaceful penetration in the economic sphere and through the 
agency of emigration directed towards the sparsely peopled 
lands of the Danubian estuary, to secure political influence in 
this region ; but although Rumania for many years was 
ruled by a sovereign of German ancestry, who might have 
been expected to favour the plans of his countrjunen, German 
policy has not met with the decisive success that had been 
expected in this quarter. A number of factors militated 
against the complete realization of the German plans. 

In the first place the relations between Bismarck and 
the King of Rumania were such that neither worked whole- 
heartedly in pursuance of the Germanic ideal in the Near 
East, for although the Chancellor did not lose sight of the 
Tiltimate aim of German policy he was in no hurry to force 
the pace. Bisniarck, exercising the political caution for which 
he was famous, never co-operated actively and openly in the 
movement for the Teutonic advance towards the Black Sea 
and was resolutely opposed to any premature adventure in 
this direction ; whilst King Charles, although of HohenzoUem 
blood, knew that his dynastic and personal interests were too 
deeply concerned with the maintenance of the political and 
economic independence of his adopted country to permit of 
any open co-operation with Germany which might lead to 
domestic upheavals within his Rumanian territories. Although 
he may have spoken of himself as a solitary outpost of Teutonism 
placed on the frontiers of Slavdom, he never regarded himself 
as an agent of Pan-Germanism but rather as an upholder of 
Western culture in a backward land. Rumania was his 
family domain — ^not the antechamber of any future Germanic 
empire. 

The proximity of Russia compelled a cautious and diplo- 
matic policy, whilst French influence, always strong with a 
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semi-Latin race, was sufficiently powerful to exercise a con- 
siderable and steadying attraction over the Rumanian people. 
But primarily German influence, which became so strong 
in other parts of the Balkan Peninsula and eventually succeeded 
in drawing Rumania within the German political orbit, was 
kept at bay and moderated by the sturdy and independent 
spirit of nationality manifested by the subjects of the new 
kingdom. Having clearly defined ambitions, expansive and 
intensive, they were sufficiently strong to coimteract any 
attempt on the part of Germany to exercise full political and 
economic control. The Germans so far as they influenced 
Rumania did so on sufferance and as a counterpoise to Russia. 

In order to appreciate correctly the pectdiar and almost 
unique position of Rumania, both at the present time and during 
the last fifty years, an acquaintance with recent Rumanian 
history is requisite. Into the question of the origins of the 
Rumanians it is not necessary to enter. They are to-day 
living where fifteen centuries ago their immediate ancestors 
were settled, and no people, during the long course of their 
troubled history, has been able to destroy the essential unity 
of the Rumanian nation. “ ' The water passes, the stones 
remain,’ and the hordes of the migration period, detached 
from their native soil, disappeared as mist before the sun. 
But the native Roman element (the basis of the present nation) 
bent their heads while the storm passed over them, clinging 
to the old places until the advent of better days, when they 
were able to stand up and stretch their limbs.” * For this 
reason the strongly developed Rmnanian nationality has 
more or less successfully withstood Teutonic intrigue, whilst 
owing to the fact that a greater Rumania exists beyond the 
boundaries of the present kingdom, both in Russia and in 
Austria-Hungary, the intensive nationalism of the Rumanian 
people has been strengthened by dreams of national expansion — 
whenever the time shall arrive for decisive action. 

When the Ottoman flood swept on its devastating course 
through South-Eastern Europe the Rumanians, in common 
with the other Balkan peoples, fell under Turkish domination, 
but they always retained a measure of independence under their 

* Quoted by M. D. Mitrany, in the excellent Oxford pamphlet on Rumania, 
from tiber den Urspning der Rumanen/' by Traugott Tamm, 1891. 
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own princes.* Unlike the Bulgarians, they never suffered the 
Ottoman yoke to be fixed firmly to their shoulders, and with 
the aid of Russia they managed to preserve their precarious 
position as tributary States on the outskirts of the Turkish 
Empire. With the increase of Russian power a new danger 
threatened the provinces of Moldavia and WaUachia, the 
modem Rumania, for in the long conflict between the Turk 
and the Muscovite Rumania formed a debatable ground, 
sometimes under the control of the one, sometimes under the 
domination of the other ; as Russia, continuously advancing 
on her way to the Bosphoras, looked upon Rumania as the 
most convenient stepping-stone towards Constantinople. 

For centuries Russia has been trying to reach the open sea 
and has unceasingly endeavoured to acquire control of the 
narrows which coimect the Black Sea with the Mediterranean, 
or at least to secure free egress into European waters. Hence 
the position of Rumania, as the buffer State between Muscovite 
ambition and Turkish dominion and the eventual goal of the 
Teutonic advance, was most precarious should the balance of 
power in Europe become seriously affected either by the renais- 
sance of a great Central European Power or by the unchecked 
growth of the Russian Empire. With the elimination of Turkey 
as a serious factor in the year 1878 the position of Rumania, 
as the meeting-place of two opposing ideals, was not affected, 
and it became necessary to choose definitely which of the two 
opposing interests she should adopt. Leading Rumanians, 
and especially King Charles, became convinced that the 
vaulting ambitions of Russia could only be successfully opposed 
by an alliance with the two Germanic Powers ; for the nearer 
and more pressing danger could best be avoided by strong and 
resolute action directed against the Muscovite movement. 

“ Owing to her geographical position,” wrote the King to 
Prince Bismarck in March 1880, " Rumania is destined to play 
an important part in the settlement of the Eastern question, 
and as she is the defender of the mouths of the Danube, the 
greatest German river, German and Rumanian interests tend 

* Except during the Phanariot period in the eighteenth century, when 
the Greeks inhabiting the quarter of Phanar at Constantinople acquired 
enormous influence and eventually imposed upon the Rumanians princes of 
Greek blood. 
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to become closely associated. We sincerely desire to support 
the interests of Germany, especially as such action is in harmony 
with our economic development. Consequently it will be the 
aim of my Government carefully to promote the valuable 
relations with the German Empire, and I hope that my country 
may count upon the benevolent support of Germany in all 
future contingencies. A month later Count Andrassy, in 
writing to King Charles, concisely expressed the then aim of 
Austrian policy with, regard to Rumania. '' I am convinced/' 
he wrote, " that the most important interests of Austria- 
Hungary and of Rumania are identical. In my opinion 
Rumania and Austria-Hungary are, in their own interest and 
in that of Europe, obliged to form an effective barrier against 
the Slavonization of Eastern Europe. It is their common task 
to prevent the union of the Northern and Southern Slavs. 
An abandonment of that policy would lead to many perils 
and eventually to Rumania's isappearance. The interests 
of Austria-Hungary and of Rumania are identical." It was 
therefore this necessity for preserving the independence of 
Rumania which compelled her statesmen to choose between 
Russian domination and a temporary alliance with the Central 
Powers, so as to preserve in the Near East a balance of power 
which would secure the country against foreign control. In 
this respect Rumania has played a singularly able and perhaps 
decisive part. 

With the outbreak of the revolutionary movement which 
in the year 1848 threatened to overturn the existing political 
order in Europe, there arose a new intellectual revival in the 
Danubian principalities and a reawakening of national con- 
sciousness. This revival of racialism was still further increased 
when after the Crimean War the southern part of Bessarabia, 
then under Russian control, was added to Moldavia, whilst 
the question of union between the two provinces still under 
Turkish suzerainty was mooted. That event, in spite of the 
vigorous opposition of Austria and Turkey, was finally brought 
about by the spirited action of the Rumanians themselves, 
who, realizing that the Powers were hopelessly divided upon 
the subject, took the patriotic step of electing Colonel Alexander 
John Cuza prince both of Moldavia and Wallachia — ^a masterly 
stroke of policy which was recognized by the Porte in i86r. 
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when the two principalities were given a common name and a 
common Government. With that date the modern history of 
Rumania commences. 

The rule of Cuza was, however, of short duration owing to 
internal troubles brought about by the very reforms which 
were to place Rumania amongst the more progressive countries. 
French influence, which was then considerable, had been 
responsible for a reorganization of the administration, for 
the introduction of political and educational reforms, and for 
a new national and spiritual revival. But vested interests 
and the opposition engendered by all such movements proved 
too strong for a prince whose following was confined to the 
more liberal elements of the population, and on February 23, 
1866, Cuza was forced to abdicate.* The National Assembly 
then proceeded to the election of a new ruler, and the desire 
was generally expressed that none but a prince of royal blood 
should be called to preside over the destinies of the Rumanian 
people. In accordance with the French leanings of the Assembly 
the choice fell upon Count Philip of Flanders, brother of the 
King of the Belgians and grandson of Louis Philippe, but 
owing to the opposition of France and Russia Count Philip 
declined the ofier, and when French circles put forward the 
candidature of Prince Charles of HohenzoUem, who was also 
supported by Great Britain, a plebiscite overwhelmingly 
confirmed that choice. Nevertheless the International Con- 
ference which had met in Paris did not acquiesce in the selection, 
and it became necessary for the new candidate to proceed 
with extreme caution. Bismarck, who had been appealed to, 
thought that the HohenzoUem prince might try the venture 
as he would always find it “ a pleasant remembrance,” f and 
on the whole the position was not very hopeful. 

Having crossed Austria, which was then on the point of 
war with Prassia, incognito, the new HohenzoUem vassal and 
dependent of the Sultan, who traveUed in the second whilst 
his suite went in the first class, descended the Danube on an 
Austrian steamer and reached Bukarest on May 23, 1866. 

* Cuza, who had adopted the title of Alexander I, Prince of Rumania, 
was obliged to rule autocratically owing to perpetual conflicts with the 
Assembly, and was finally surprised by a party of conspirators in his sleeping 
apartment and forced to abdicate, 

t See The Near East from Within,” 1915, p. 124, 
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Although much capital was made out of the connexion between 
the two branches of the HohenzoUems and the close and 
amicable relations which were supposed to exist between them, 
the choice of the Rumanians was nevertheless a wise one, 
because in reality there existed Uttle save in name between 
the Sigmaringen and Brandenburg branches of the family, 
and Prince Charles himself was by nature and training unlikely 
to support German pretensions unreservedly. His family 
were CathoHcs and partly of French extraction, being related 
to the Murat-Bonapartes ; whilst the Imperial family were 
Lutheran and almost purely Teutonic.* 

The position of the new sovereign of a State exposed to 
such constant external and internal perils was not exactly 
enviable. Only a man of considerable attainments and of 
more than ordinary strength of character should have attempted 
the task, and Prince Charles, as he then was, showed himself 
perfectly able to reconcile the conflicting interests with which 
he was confronted and to counteract the dangerous intrigues 

* TI16 following pedigree clearly sliows tlie close connexion between th.e 
late King of Rumania and the Murats and Beauharnais : 


Fanny Mouchard = Claude de 
Comtesse de Beauharnais 
Beauharnais 


Stephanie de = Charles, Grand 
Beauharnais, Duke of 

adopted Baden 

daughter of 
Napoleon 


Pierre Murat 


Joachim Murat, Princess = Charles 
King of Marie Anthony 

Naples Antoinette Prince of 

Murat Hohen- 
zollem- 
Sigmar- 
ingen 


TWaria II = Ferdinand, Josephine. = Charles Anthony. Pnnee 
Queen of I of Saxony Princess of HohenzoUem- 
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Antonia, Princess = Leopold, Prince of 
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Charles, King 
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that threatened the stability and independence of his kingdom. 
He acted with firmness and decision. The position that he 
occupied called for the exercise of talents of no common order, 
particularly as his territory was still under the nominal suze- 
rainty of the Sultan. It was King Charles's ambition to get 
rid of the Ottoman control, and when during the Russo-Turkish 
War the collapse of Russia seemed imminent, it was the inter- 
vention of Rumania which secured not only the independence 
of his adopted country but also aided in the subsequent Russian 
triumph. 

Although political exigencies attracted Rumania to the 
German sphere, other factors scarcely less powerful were sowing 
discord between the new kingdom and the Central Powers; 
The consequence of the seizure by Russia of Bessarabia in 
1878 had been to alienate Russians and Rumanians and to 
persuade the latter that the chief enemy to be feared was 
the empire lying beyond the River Pruth. The Austro- 
Germans were not slow in taking advantage of this situation. 
Regarding the country as a valuable bulwark against the 
encroachments of Slavdom, the two Empires sought to direct 
Rumanian foreign policy into avenues favourable to them- 
selves, and Bukarest became one of the most important centres 
of Teutonic policy. The ablest diplomatists were sent to 
the Rumanian capital. Both Prince von Biilow and Herr 
von Kiderlen-Waechter, who subsequently directed German 
foreign policy, and Counts Aehrenthal and Goluchowski 
represented their respective countries in the Danubian kingdom, 
and Rumania was easily persuaded to regard the two Empires 
as her natural protectors against Russian intrigue. 

The adhesion of Rumania to the Triple Alliance — an event 
which took place in the year 1896 — ^was the greatest triumph 
secured by German policy and marked the climax of many 
years of industrious and secret preparation. Attached as she 
had become to Germany by economic, financial, and military 
bonds, Rumania was unable to resist, even if she would, the 
rough embraces of her clumsy wooers ; but, like Italy, submitted 
with the full intention of regaining her own liberty of action 
whenever the time should seem most opportune. 

In the economic sphere Rumania had gradually become a 
German domain. Germans flocked to Bukarest and obtained 
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a strong hold over Rumanian industries.* Under their influence 
industrial, commercial, and mineral concessions -were given 
to German houses, who soon monopolized the greater part 
of the economic transactions of the kingdom. " One might 
say, in fact,” states a ■writer in Questions Diplomatiques,^ “ that 
from the economic point of •view Rumania is a dependency of 
Germany.” J This economic conquest was accompanied by 
an equally determined efiort to secure control of the military 
machine, which, having been created and supported by the 
French in the first instance, was subsequently to pass into 
the hands of German instructors, who were not slow in so'wing 
the seeds of Teutonism. The reorganization of the R u manian 
army, now a formidable weapon of defence and ofience, under 
the guidance of King Charles, has, however, placed in the hands 
of his people an efficient machine, which in spite of German 
influence has never been subservient to Germany. When the 
German Crown Prince was sent to Bukarest in April 1909 to 
present to King Charles for his seventieth birthday the baton 
of a Field-Marshal in the German army, he did not approach 
a vassal of the German Empire, but an equal who was in a posi- 
tion to direct his national policy as he thought fit. The wooing 
had become on more equal terms than during the period when 
Rumania was avoiding the tempestuous embraces of Russia. 

It would be difficult to name the primal cause of the failure 
of German policy after so successful a beginning. The causes 
have been successive and cumulative ■with the exception of 
one, which has for many years aroused the deepest passions 
of the Rumanian people. 

* Although the German population in Rumania is not large, the number 
of Austro-Hungarian subjects (104,000), of whom many are of German blood, 
is considerable. German agricultural settlements are to be found in the 
Dobruja and other portions of Rumania, but are more extensive beyond 
the political boundaries in Bessarabia, especially in the district between 
Odessa and the River Kunduk. Such settlements are numerous on both sides 
of this river and also along the Dniester. This district abounds in German 
names and was largely settled by Germans between the years 1815-1870. 

t ** Les Satellites derAUemagne,” in August 16, 1911. 

I In 1911 the import trade from Germany was valued at ;£7,348,ooo, the 
exports to Germany being only 1,320, 000 ; but a vast export trade was 
carried on with Belgium, amounting to ;£io,538,ooo in the same year. Germany 
accounts for 37 per cent, of Rumanian imports, whilst Austria-Hungary ex- 
ports to Rumania another 28 per cent., making a total of 65 per cent, shared 
between the two Central Powers of the entire import trade of Rumania. 
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Ethnographic Rumania forms a compact block of territory 
almost circular in shape, bounded on the south by the Danube 
but having no clearly defined natural frontiers on the west, 
north, and east. Beyond the Pruth, which forms the political 
boundary on the east, lies a Rumanian population within the 
Russian Empire, stretching as far as and on both sides of the 
River Kunduk, a territory which between the years 1856- 
1871 formed part of the principality of Moldavia. Beyond the 
Transylvanian Alps, which cut across the centre of ethnographic 
Rumania and form the frontier of political Rumania, lies a 
great block of territory covering the whole of Transylvania 
and stretching into Hungary as far as Arad and Grosswardein 
and into the Bukovina as far as Czemowitz. This territory 
is settled by a compact mass of Rumanians, with the exception 
of the district in the bend of the Carpathians which is peopled 
by Saxons and Zeklers. On the one side of the Carpathians 
is Rumania and freedom ; on the other side is Transylvania 
and the political and spiritual domination of the Magyars. It 
is the fate of their three and a half millions of countrymen 
beyond the boundaries of the kingdom that has aroused the 
national aspirations of the Rumanians and excited a deep 
hatred and distrust of Austria-Hungary. 

Although the domination is not German but that of the 
Magyars — a people who liberated themselves in order to place 
the noose around the necks of lesser nationalities — the result 
politically has been the same as if Germany and not Hungary 
had been attempting to crush the national hfe of the Rumanians. 
As a portion of the same political system the Austro-Germans 
share a common responsibility — and will reap a common 
reward. It would not be possible to find a more glaring 
instance of political immorality than is presented in the case 
of the Magyars, who have deliberately imposed upon others 
the system against which they themselves revolted. In 
winning the admiration of Western Europe for the stubborn 
fight on behalf of the sacred cause of nationality which they 
maintained against the forces of Austria when revolution 
shook that Empire to its foundations, they at the same time 
secured pity and commiseration when, owing to Russian 
intervention, that rebellion was suppressed. But the part 
played by the Southern Slavs and the Rumanian subjects of 
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the Austrian Emperor in the suppression of the Magyar Revo- 
lution — ^for they assisted the Austrians both by refusing to 
join the revolutionaries and by lending the assistance of their 
arms — ^has never been forgiven or forgotten by the Hungarians. 
The Southern Slavs and the Rumanians wished either to 
receive self-government or to be ruled directly from Vienna, 
but Austria, always capable of treachery towards those by 
whom she has been served, chose to place them under the 
government of Budapest. The Magyars, owing to the peculiar 
privileges that were accorded to them, were not long in securing 
an adequate revenge upon those who had opposed their first 
attempt to secure equality within the Austrian Empire. The 
Hungarian hah of the Dual Monarchy has a population of 
some twenty-three millions, but out of this number not more 
than nine millions are of Magyar race — the remainder being 
composed of the oppressed nationalities who are now looking 
for freedom from the Austro-Hungarian yoke. 

So far as the Rumanians have been concerned the perse- 
cution to which they have been subjected has been bitter and 
constant. “ The Magyars monopolize not only the schools 
and the universities,” states a writer in the Fortnightly Review, 
“ but Parliament as well. By the Law of Nationalities and 
by common fairness, Magyars and non-Magyars are entitled 
to proportionate representation in the Parliament at Budapest. 
Nevertheless the Rumanians are practically excluded from 
Parliament. The Budapest Parliament has 413 members. 
In the Parliament of 1896 there was one Rumanian member ; 
in the Parliament of 1910 the number was five.” * The same 
writer shows, further, the injustice with which the Rumanians 
are treated in the law courts. “ It frequently occurs,” he 
states, " that the Rumanians who do not know Magyar and 
who have a dispute at law dispute in Magyar by means of 
interpreters before a Magyar judge who knows Rumanian 
but who chooses to employ only the Magyar language.” The 
Magyars have deliberately endeavoured to stamp the Rumanians 
within Austria-Hungary into their own image, and there is 
no reason for wonder that there has arisen beyond the borders 
of Hungary and within the modem Rumania so strong a 
feeling of common nationality and so imperious a desire for a 

* “ Rumania's Attitude and Future," Fortnightly Review, May 1915- 
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" Greater Rumania,” in which all Rumanians may be politically 
free, that the policies of rulers and statesmen have been 
modified and that they have been obliged, for their own safety, 
to withstand alike the pressure of Austro-Germany and Russia. 

Rumanian policy underwent a complete change during 
the two Balkan Wars. Up to that momentous period, although 
continuously cooling in her attachment to the Germanic 
Powers, Rumania had given no open sign of her ultimate 
intentions. But during the First Balkan War she played a 
waiting game, as she was able to influence, if not to dictate, 
the terms of peace when the time should arrive for a settlement. 
The subsequent break-up of the Balkan Alliance and the fratri- 
cidal strife between the former allies was Ru ma nia’s oppor- 
tunity for decisive action, yet in spite of tempting proposals 
from Greece and Serbia she declined to take an active part 
in the conflict, preferring to obtain by diplomatic action 
what she could undoubtedly have seized through active 
hostilities. In this respect King Charles took an honourable 
and patriotic part, and his attitude on this occasion might 
have prevented the second war had he only been supported 
by Austria. The latter Power, however, was bent upon 
bringing about the dissolution of the League, and was un willing 
to aid Rumania and Russia in their attempts to prevent any 
renewal of hostilities. As is now known, Austria worked 
ostensibly on the side of Bulgaria but in reality to bring about 
the downfall of Serbia. Signor Giolitti has stated in the 
Italian Chamber that on August 9, 1913, the day after the 
signing of the Peace of Bukarest, Austria intimated her inten- 
tion of attacking Serbia and was only prevented by the strong 
remonstrances of Italy and Germany ; whilst M. Take Jonescu, 
the leader of the Conservative-Democratic Party in Rumania, 
has disclosed the fact that Austria’s representative in Bukarest, 
Count Furstenberg, was instructed to inform the Rumanian 
Government in Mjay 1913 that should Bulgaria come into 
conflict with her former allies, Serbia and Greece, Austria- 
Hungary would intervene by force of arms on behalf of Bulgaria. 
This intention of the Austro-Hungarian Government to adopt 
the Bulgarian cause doubtless influenced that country in the 
disastrous course upon which she entered when she again 
plunged the Balkans into the horrors of warfare. 

In any case, the attitude of Rumania became clear. The 
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price of Austrian treachery was the alienation of Rumania 
from the Central Alliance, and the reward for her own modera- 
tion was the rectification of her frontiers to the south-east 
of the Danube. Rumania was forced out of the German orbit 
by the ill-advised attitude of Austrian statesmen, who were 
then prepared to enter light-heartedly upon a European war 
for the express purpose of crushing Serbia. As M. Maioresco, 
the Rumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs, plainly intimated, 
Rumania could afford to wait whilst others quarrelled. On 
June 9, 1913, he wrote to the King with regard to the proposed 
alliance with Greece : “ With respect to a rapprochement with 
Greece, I postponed my reply until a later moment, when 
the friction between the Allies should become greater.” * 
Rumania, in spite of her dangerous position vis-ct-vis with 
Russia, became entirely alienated from the Central Powers, 
and the subsequent journey of the Russian Emperor and 
Empress to Constantia in the spring of 1914, following upon 
the visit of the Crown Prince Ferdinand, now King of Rumania, 
to Petrograd, seemed to presage a close rapprochement with 
Russia. This was the position at the outbreak of the present 
war, but, as M. Mitrany has stated, “ Rumania, when the war 
broke out finding herself between two countries which had 
both on different occasions failed to prove their pretended 
friendship, could not reasonably have been expected to let 
sentiment influence her policy.” The conduct of those respon- 
sible for the destinies of Rumania has been in accordance 
with the national interests, and in this respect presents a 
striking contrast to the offlcial attitude of Greece, which in 
striving to preserve neutrality has lost both its independence 
and dignity. The Rumanian sovereign, supported by judicious 
and wise statesmanship, has played his part with consummate 
skill, and the entry of his country into the war on the side 
of the Allies is not only the most striking testimony to the 
growing power of the grand Alliance but is also the clearest 
evidence that the Rumanian people themselves have fully 
appreciated the international position and its meaning with 
respect to their own land. The problem of a greater Rumania 
is now settled, for the hour of destiny has struck. 

* " The Balkan League,” by I. E. Gueshoff, formerly Prime Minister of 
Bulgaria, 1915, p. 86, 



CHAPTER XIII 

GERMANY AND POLAND 

In the old days, before Russia, Prussia, and Austria had joined 
together in an unholy alliance in order to despoil their hereditary 
enemies the Poles, the worst enemy of Poland was Poland 
herself. To-day her most deadly foe is Prussia. 

It is but natural, perhaps, that the Germans, surrounded 
by an ocean of enemies of their own making, should endeavour 
to strengthen the political frontiers of their Empire by German- 
izing the disunited elements that surround them. For this 
purpose it has been the persistent aim of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, and since the foundation of the Empire of the Imperial 
Government also, to acquire by peaceful penetration a prepon- 
derating influence in neighbouring States. Of recent years, 
especially since the ideal of a Greater Germany has seized hold 
of the Teutonic imagination, this policy has been pursued with 
respect to all the non-German countries by which Germany 
is surrounded. On the west Denmark, Holland, and particu- 
larly Belgium were peculiarly suitable for German commercial 
penetration, whilst in the south Bohemia and Moravia were 
equally subjected to the insidious German attack. On the 
east Russian Poland was assailed by a constant influx of German 
subjects, who formed the advance guard of the Teutonic 
invasion of the Russian Empire. The economic forces within 
Germany which drove forth German citizens by the thousand 
to swell the tide of Germanism beyond the borders of the 
Empire excellently served the future political policy of the 
German people. As the tide of emigration slowed down to a 
small and unimportant stream, when the economic prosperity 
of the Fatherland had become assured, the forces that were 
moulding the mental attitude of the German people into a 
form pleasing to the leaders of Pan-Germanism became more 

zSo 
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and more pronounced. The growth within the Empire, and 
the immense and emphatic influence it acquired, of a great 
body of public opinion that looked forward to the formation 
of a Greater Germany dominating the whole of Central Europe 
compelled the German Government to fall into line and to 
utilize every means for the spread of DeutschtJmm. None 
of these means of racial propaganda was more useful than 
the help afforded by the hundreds of thousands of German 
citizens settled beyond the Imperial frontiers. 

Each German colony became the spiritual centre of aggres- 
sive Germanism. When established in the midst of a territory 
peopled by Slavs, as in Russia itself, the colonies were useful 
for carrying on the political and commercial work of the 
Fatherland. When settled in the non-German States of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire they were able to work quietly on 
behalf of the Pan-German ideal of a regenerated and unified 
Germany from which all incongruous elements should be 
driven or into which they should be assimilated. When 
established in Russian Poland they formed the buttresses of 
the German Imperial fabric, protecting the Empire from the 
erosion caused by the enormous pressure exerted by the 
continuous westward advance of the forces of Slavdom. 

The presence within the Empire of a large and apparently 
unassimilative foreign population, particularly upon the eastern 
frontiers, was a constant menace not only to its integrity, 
but also to the ideal of the new and greater Germany cherished 
by all Pan-German philosophers. In the old days before the 
Teutonic ideal became the creed of the vast majority of the 
German people it would doubtless have been good policy to 
have conciliated, where it was not possible to assimilate, this 
foreign and stubborn element, but with the arrogant conscious- 
ness bom of national strength and of an ever-increasing military 
power, the Germans came to believe that they would be 
able to foist upon the unfortunate Poles the full measure of 
Germanism, to turn Polish patriots into German citizens, 
to make the unwilling into the meek tools of a rampant 
Imperialism, and, in a word, to Germanize the Polish provinces 
of the Empire in the same way that Russia had attempted to 
Russianize her own western frontiers. The former buffer 
State between the three great empires was to be as thoroughly 
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crushed out of its original moral shape as it had previously 
been crushed out of its political outhne. 

The Germanization of Poland was thoroughly and systemati- 
cally undertaken. It was felt that if an element which appeared 
susceptible neither of rejection nor of assimilation were to 
remain within the German organism it would be necessary 
not only to remove this foreign obstruction by the introduction 
of German settlers, whose main task should be to oust the 
Poles from their landed estates and to drive them from their 
commercial activities, but also so thoroughly to intimidate it 
that even if Polish nationalism were not completely stamped 
out, it would never again dare to hft its head within the sacred 
frontiers of the German Empire. The position of the Poles 
had become a question of more than national importance. 
It struck at the racial supremacy of the Teuton, for if this 
foreign element were neither assimilated nor destroyed it 
would for ever remain as a threatening danger upon the eastern 
borders of the Empire. Although neither Russia nor Austria 
had succeeded in assimilating the portion of Poland that had 
fallen to it, the difficulty in their case had been considerably 
mitigated owing to well-defined geographic or economic 
conditions. Galicia, separated by the rampart of the Car- 
pathians from the rest of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, was 
in itself a strategic outpost of that State, sufficiently separate 
not to be a cause of danger to the central authority. Russian 
Poland, on the other hand, had become a great manufacturing 
region and an economic storehouse for the Russian Empire, 
bound to the rest of Russia by the closest ties of mutual interest, 
and likely, in the course of time, to secure a separate constitu- 
tional existence should the Hberal tendencies of modem Russia 
ever find their natural expression. 

But Prussian Poland, barred by no natural obstruction 
from the rest of Germany on the one side or from the rest of 
Poland on the other, was too near to the pohtical heart of the 
Empire to be regarded with indifference, and as the Prussian 
mind could never adopt a policy of conciliation, the only 
alternative was vigorous and continued aggression in order 
that the Slavonic spectre which flitted uneasily beyond the 
Prassian frontiers might not be welcomed and caressed by 
the un-German Poles, 
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Probably of all European peoples the Poles of to-day are 
the most patriotic — ^that is, the most deeply attached to the 
principle of nationahty. In spite of the sufferings of a century 
and a half, the Polish spirit is not crushed. In spite of the 
fact that liberty has been unknown since the great spoliation, 
the Poles remain passionately attached to the principle of 
nationhood. Each persecution, so far from destroying this 
national sentiment, has tended rather to increase it. Germans 
might well have taken warning from the experiences of both 
Russia and Austria, but, unfortunately, the Prussian bureau- 
cracy was incapable of learning. When Bismarck declared 
that the Poles had lost any right to consideration after their 
attitude during the revolutionary outbreaks of 1848 he was 
only voicing the prevailing Prussian opinion. But Bismarck’s 
statement was based upon firmer foundations than a mere 
desire to impose the Teutonic culture upon others. He learned 
during the period of his embassy in St. Petersburg, between 
the years 1859 1862, how close was the connexion of 

Poland with Liberal Pan-Slavism and how ardently the Poles 
responded to every hberalizing influence within the Russian 
Empire. He realized that the Poles within the German sphere 
would not only be a dangerous national element but, which 
was perhaps fax worse, a danger to Prussian bureaucracy, 
because their political ideals were essentially Liberal and 
anti-autocratic. The Germanization of Poland became, there- 
fore, a set purpose, and the basis of his policy was twofold — 
economic and spiritual. The reduction of the number of 
Polish landlords and peasants by the introduction of German 
settlers became essential if the Polish menace were to be 
removed farther from Berlin, whilst the banishment of the 
Polish tongue from public life and from the universities and 
schools was necessary if Teutonic culture were to prevail in 
Eastern Germany. 

These two aims of German pohcy were vigorously upheld 
by one of those Pan-German societies of aggression which have 
in the main been able to direct the pohtical activities of the 
German Government since the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. Each portion of territory, whether within or without 
the Empire, that has been threatened by the growth of non- 
German elements has been taken under the special care of 
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one or other of such societies, and since 1894 the Deutscher 
Ostmarken-Verein has undertaken the inspiring work of 
opposing the Poles in East Prussia. 

As soon as there were signs of a Polish revival, industrial 
and political, this society became one of the most active factors 
in meeting and opposing the threatening danger. Originally 
formed to combat certain Liberal tendencies which it was 
thought were shared by the young Emperor, it soon became 
sufficiently strong to exert pressure at Court in order to compel 
the Prussian authorities to act in accordance with its wishes. 
The Deutscher Ostmarken-Verein, which is popularly known 
as the Hakatist Society, after the initials of its three founders, 
von Hansemann, Kennemann, and von Tiedemann, had quite 
recently 54,000 members, divided among 450 branches, and 
an annual income of 170,000 marks, with a capital of 870,000 
marks.* Its peculiar strength lay in the fact that it was 
supported by every official who wished to cinrry favour with 
the authorities and gathered to its fold large numbers of pious 
Lutherans who were hostile on religious grounds to Roman 
Cathohc Poland. M. Joseph Koscielski, a member of the 
Prussian House of Nobles, writing in 1908, f states that 
“ Hakatism does, in fact, demoralize visibly and without 
cessation. What progress it has made at Court it is difficult 
to ascertain, for the Court is like the book sealed with the 
seven seals. But, on the other hand, one can see at every 
end and turn the demoralizing effects of aU-powerful Hakatism 
on the members of the Government,” and he shows how the 
society has been able to compel the German Chancellor to 
conform to its wishes. 

The extremists of all parties are generally those who exercise 
the smallest influence, at least in countries where there exists 
a large and moderating opinion able successfully to counteract 
extreme tendencies. But in Germany it is usually the extremist 
who has finally succeeded in imposing his will upon the 
community and has sooner or later dragged the moderating 
majority into his proselytizing net. It was the extremists 
who finally drove the Prussian Government to adopt stringent 
measures against the Poles and to attempt their spiritual, 

♦ Vergnet’s “ France in Danger," 1915, p. 17. 

■f See Contemporary Review ^ July 1908, 
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moral, and economic subjugation. The German point of 
view is well illustrated in Otto Richard Tannenberg’s book 
“ Gross Deutschland,” published in 1911.* The redoubtable 
author would eliminate the Pohsh element from the German 
Empire. Adopting from the past history of Poland the idea 
that only actual “ nationals ” should be owners of land, he 
would apply the same lesson to modem Germany. Because 
after the Battle of Tannenberg — ^when the Teutonic knights 
were thoroughly beaten and the eastern tide of Teutonism 
swept back to its original limits — ^the Poles, in order to rid 
themselves of the German incubus, enacted that only Poles 
were capable of owning land in Poland, Herr Tannenberg 
suggests that only Germans should be competent to possess 
land in Germany. " Would it not be a fine thing,” he asks, 
” for such a law to be vigorously applied with us ? We 
should at once be rid of all the FranzosKnge of Alsace, of 
all the great Polish and Danish landed proprietors. The 
excellent service which this Polish enactment rendered to 
Poland can still be seen at the present time . . . and this 
parallel between Polish and German methods is peculiarly 
instractive. We are well able to realize what we ourselves 
have to do.” 

The Poles, therefore, according to the author of " Great 
Germany ” are to be expropriated, not slowly and laboriously 
at great expense, as is being done at present, but by simply 
handing their lands to German owners. Subject peoples can 
have no rights within the German Empire, for the motto of 
the Pan-Germans is, " The German Empire is for the German 
people.” Germans and Poles, states Herr Tannenberg, caimot 
live side by side and enjoy the same rights, and the Poles 
must be encouraged to emigrate so that good German citizens 
may occupy their vacated farms and counting-houses. 

This policy of expropriation has been tried since 1886, 
when the Prussian Diet passed a land-settlement Bill granting 
the Government a sum of 100,000,000 marks for the purposes 
of (a) strengthening the German element in the provinces of 
West Prussia and Posen and of checking the Polonizing ten- 
dencies by settling German peasants and workmen on agricul- 
tural holings ; and (6) of constructing roads, schools, churches, 

♦ A French edition of this book was issued at the beginning of this year. 



hospitals, orphanages, and effecting other improvements. Of 
the immense sums then and subsequently voted for obtaining 
this desirable result over £15,000,000 had been spent up to 
the year 1908 in buying lands in Poland, but as the German 
settlers were also only too eager to sell their lands to the 
Government, a considerable portion of this money found its 
way into German pockets without the colonizing plans of the 
Government being benefited thereby. On the whole, the 
results of this attempt to Germanize Poland by economic 
means have been disappointing to those German patriots 
who wish to see the Poles driven from the land. In certain 
districts the Poles have been displaced by German settlers. 
Thus in the district of Bromberg, where in 1888 there were 
524 German villages and 766 Polish villages, there were twenty- 
five years later 802 German and 488 Polish villages. Again, 
in the district of Posen there were 674 German and 1461 Polish 
villages in the year 1888 against 971 German and 1164 Polish 
villages in the year 1911. But the result of this policy has 
been that the Poles who have sold their lands at a satisfactory 
price have generally entered the nearest town, have awaited 
their opportunity of again purchasing land, and have settled 
in other districts. To counteract the German settlement 
scheme the Poles have formed land societies of their own, to 
enable Poles to buy land at low prices. Moreover, the earlier 
tendency to seU to the Germans has of recent years been 
successfully combated by a sUent but remorseless boycott of 
those who have been unpatriotic enough to dispose of their 
estates, so that it has gradually come about that the economic 
process at first deemed to be successful has in reality worked 
to the detriment of the Germans. Figures dealing with this 
subject are notoriously unreliable. On the one hand, Herr 
Tannenberg computes in his Pan-German “romance” that 
by the year 1950 80 per cent, of the inhabitants of Prussian 
Poland win be Germans; whilst Mr. Beer, writing in the 
National Review* in April 1907, thinks that only about 
seventy-five thousand acres have passed out of Polish hands, 
and states that the Polish population is increasing much more 
rapidly than the German. In any case there can be no doubt 
that Prussian efforts to Germanize Poland have been extremely 
* Germanization of the Poles,” National Review, April 1907. 
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unfruitful. The attempt to dragoon Polish scholars, described 
on p. 306, only resulted in a strengthening of Polish national 
feeling, and the process of introducing German settlers has 
only enabled the Poles to learn many much-needed lessons 
from their new neighbours, to apply German administrative 
and agricultural methods to their own estates, and to take all 
that has been good whilst opposing the political aims under- 
l37ing German penetration. The Germans, as a matter of fact, 
have conspicuously failed in their immediate object because 
Poland is too nationalistic to be conquered by any method 
short of fire and sword. 

The Germanization of Poland has been part of a deliberate 
policy thoroughly in keeping with the historical spoliations 
of that country. Nothing has been so greatly dreaded in 
Germany as the possibility of the re-erection of an autonomous 
Polish State on the eastern frontier and the spread of liberal 
ideas within Russian Poland. In the tortuous maze of Prussian 
policy no fact stands forth more clearly than the utterly 
unscrupulous manner in which the Germans brought about 
the downfall of the ancient Polish kingdom, and the way in 
which they dragged Russia and Austria into their nefarious 
plans. Whenever there seemed the least chance of a recru- 
descence of Polish nationality, whenever it seemed at all 
likely that the Poles might combine their shattered and 
scattered forces in the sacred cause of nationalism, it was 
German intrigue that finally succeeded in stopping the move- 
ment and thrusting the Poles into the Serbonian bog of political 
dependence. If in Russian Poland the possibility of more 
political freedom seemed imminent the German element at 
the Russian Court proved sufficiently strong to counteract the 
liberalizing tendencies, and when the Tsar seemed about to 
confer special political privileges on the Poles the Prussians 
stirred up trouble in Posen in order to establish the folly of 
trying to conciliate those who would never be satisfied. 

Bismarck himself made the Prussian position perfectly 
clear in a communication to the British Ambassador in Berlin 
in 1863. “ M. de Bismarck,” wrote the latter. Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, to Earl Russell, “in acquainting me a few days 
ago of his intention to take measures in concert with the 
Russian Government to prevent the extension of the insurrec- 
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tionaxy movement whicli has lately taken place in Poland, 
said the question was of vital importance to Prussia as her 
own existence would, he seriously compromised hy the establish- 
ment of an independent kingdom of Poland. I asked whether 
he meant to say that if Russia found any difficulty in sup- 
pressing the insurrection the Prussian Government intended 
to afford them mihtary assistance, and he not only replied in 
the affirmative but added that if Russia got tired of the contest 
and were disposed to withdraw from the kingdom — ^a cause 
which some Russians were supposed to think advantageous 
to her interests — the Prussian Government would carry on the 
war on their own account.” No statement could show more 
decisively how Germany has worked to the detriment of the 
Poles. About the same time the Emperor WiUiam I, then 
only King of Prussia, stated that "it is equally the duty and 
interest of Prussia to do ever5dhing in her power to prevent 
the establishment of an independent PoHsh kingdom, for if 
the Pohsh nation would reconstitute themselves as an inde- 
pendent State the existence of Prussia would be seriously 
menaced, as the first efforts of the new State would be to 
recover Danzig, and if that attempt succeeded, the fatal 
consequences to Prussia are too evident to require me to 
point them out.” * 

Here, then, is the ke3mote of Prussian policy. The Prussian 
power, having been erected chiefly upon the ruins of ancient 
Poland, is to be used for all time to keep the Poles not only in 
a state of political servitude but, so far as possible, in economic 
dependence and racial degradation also. The economic 
progress that has been made of recent years has been largely 
due to the efforts of the Poles themselves, for the Germans 
in introducing economic reforms in Poland have throughout 
been actuated by the aim, not to better the Poles themselves, 
but either to drive them out by German economic pressure 
or to make them act as willing slaves in the Teutonic economic 
machine. The emancipation of the serfs in Posen, unhke the 
subsequent reform in Russian Poland, was not an attempt to 
win the sympathies of the Pohsh masses on behalf of the 
dominating Power, but part of the general process of economic 

* See the excellent article by Mr. J. Ellis Barker in the Nineteenth Century, 
January 1915, entitled '' Peace and the Pohsh Question." 
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improvement which was to render the peasants more useful 
to their German masters. The so-called policy of “ considera- 
tion and concession ” which marked Prussian relations with 
the Poles previous to the yeax 1830 gave place to the rmscru- 
pulous and arbitrary proceedings of von Flottwell when the 
nobles were deprived of their rights over local administration, 
such as they were, and a military system of administration 
introduced. 

It is impossible here to describe the full results of German 
policy. The barbarities of the iron control then introduced 
led to repeated, though ultimately unsuccessful, local risings, 
in which the Prussians showed an utter contempt of the 
elementary rights of humanity. Russian Poland has at times 
groaned under an iron yoke, but the attitude, though not the 
severities, of the Russians has at least been justified by the 
fact that the Poles, being without political insight, have 
generally claimed the full political extent of the old Polish 
kingdom — ^for they have demanded large and purely Russian 
districts on the ground of historical right, including even 
Kieff, the cradle of the Russian orthodox faith. The rising 
in Posen in 1848 was ruthlessly suppressed as soon as the 
Prussians gained the ascendancy. “ All the usages and rules 
of civilized warfare were totally disregarded by the Prussians. 
Prisoners were slaughtered, the wounded in the hospitals were 
killed and in one instance burnt to death. Other prisoners 
were marked with vitriol on hands and ears. ‘ I hear German 
officers and officieils,’ wrote a High Court official, ‘ ask each 
other, with a feeling of horror, whether this barbarity of the 
infuriated, uncivilized Germans — ^whether this ferocious desire 
to murder, which delights in exterminating and tormenting 
even a conquered enemy, is inherent in the nature of the 
Germans ? ” * 

Yet in spite of the severity of the Prussians the Polish 
element continued to grow, and Europe is to-day faced with 
a situation that will require the most careful and considerate 
handling at the conclusion of the present war — ^that is if 
Germany is finally beaten. For the Poles have, unfortimately, 
throughout their troubled and chequered career, shown them- 
selves incapable of a reasoned and restrained policy, and have 

• " Poland," by W. A. Phillips, p. i88. 
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too frequently spoilt their own chances of freedom by excessive 
demands. “ It is impossible for the Poles to forget that they 
are a nation formerly enjoying independence,” wrote the 
Emperor Alexander I to La Harpe in 1815. “ I feel that had 

I been bom a Pole I should reason as they do.” The Poles, 
it is true, can never forget this fact, but they also seem incapable 
of forgetting that they once dominated provinces in which 
the population is not Polish, and on this account they make 
demands that cannot be conceded. " Oh,” exclaimed the 
Emperor Nicholas in 1835, “ I know you weU ; you are and 
will ever remain the same. That Fatherland of your dreams 
has been your misfortune and will always make you unhappy.” 
The same tendencies that existed seventy years ago can be 
seen in the Poles of to-day. If the Poles demand absolute 
freedom for a united Poland under a Polish sovereign they 
seem doomed to disappointment. Although the Italian 
Chamber has voted a resolution in favour of the restoration 
of the Polish Republic,* there is no reason to beheve that 
this wiU come about, for Russian political and economic life 
is now too closely interwoven into the fabric of Russian Poland 
for the re-establishment of full political freedom. The only 
solution seems to be, in the event of Germany’s defeat, that 
Poland should become an autonomous State under Russian 
suzerainty, when the wealthiest portions of Silesia, including 
her gigantic coal-mines and ironworks, Posen, and the former 
province of West Prussia, with Danzig, would again become 
Polish territory. In the event of the defeat of the Allies 
nothing can save Poland from absorption in the German 
Empire. 

* At the sitting on December 8, 1915, the Italian Chamber voted the 
following resolution : " The Italian Chamber, affirming confidence in the 
victory of the Allies, which will permit of the early restoration of Belgium 
and Serbia, expresses the ardent wish that the most noble Polish nation, 
which during past centuries constituted an important factor of civilization 
by preserving Europe from Tartar and TurMsh invasions, and is ordained 
for a powerful action in view of the peaceful balance of power, may likewise 
be reconstituted in its unity as a free and independent State.” 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE GERMANS IN RUSSIA 

It was long an axiom of British foreign policy that Russia 
should be looked upon as an octopus stretching forth its 
tentacles in every direction and spreading eastwards and 
westwards and southwards at the expense of her immediate 
neighbours. No country seemed safe from the enormous 
expansive power which was supposed to be a characteristic of 
the ugly brute settled upon the banks of the Neva, whose 
movements appeared to threaten not only the stability of 
Europe but the integrity of the whole of Asia also. The 
gradual but constant increase of Russian territory by the 
absorption of other countries ; the spread of Russia eastwards 
across Siberia to the far Pacific, southwards into Caucasia, 
south-westwards into the European provinces of Turkey, and 
westwards into Poland ; the increase of Russian influence 
throughout the Balkans, Asia Minor, Persia, and upon the 
borders of Afghanistan ; and finally the danger that seemed 
to threaten Constantinople on the one side and India on the 
other — convinced most British observers that Russia was a 
dangerous and insidious enemy whose collosal power aimed at 
the domination of Europe. 

Such observers did not perceive the inherent weakness of 
Russia and failed to understand the true trend of Russian 
policy. There was another side to this gloomy and alarming 
picture. The expansive forces that were bringing about the 
development of Russia were in reality neither so alarming 
nor so threatening as at first appeared. With the rise of a 
rival power on her western frontiers the danger, such as it 
was and if it ever really existed, was removed. New forces 
came into play. The ambitions of the recently constituted 
German Empire led to a reversal of Russia's traditional 
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policy of friendship with her western neighbour, and the 
disturbed relations between Russia and Germany introduced 
a new factor into the political situation. 

These relations form a most interesting and instructive 
study. On the one hand was a nation, restless, energetic, 
thoroughly permeated with the idea that its mission was to 
foist Teutonic ideals and Teutonic culture upon a people 
who were considered to be vastly inferior in every attribute 
that makes a nation great : on the other was a vast, un- 
responsive, almost apathetic body of agriculturists and 
peasants patiently enduring the yoke of an unsympathetic 
and partly foreign bureaucracy. Although engaged in a 
deadly and silent conflict, which during recent years resulted 
in political cleavage and finally led to war, these two peoples 
were in reality drawn together by a strong devotion to the 
monarchical principle and regarded the spread of western 
freedom and so-called democracy with inherent dislike. 
The contrast between the ideals of official Russia, which 
until the end of the last century was the only portion of Russia 
that really counted in the political world, and Germany was 
one of degree rather than of kind. The Russians, an intensely 
democratic and self-contained race, looked upon the Tsar 
as the embodiment of the whole nation and were encouraged 
in this attitude by the band of officials whose interest it was 
to draw from the State the revenues that rendered their position 
secure and set them apart from the rest of the Russian nation. 
The Germans also, especially since the memorable events of 
1848 when Prussia had dehberately abandoned the path of 
western democracy, stood for the preservation of monarchical 
and autocratic government, but under the guidance of their 
own countrymen and the control of their own officials. 

The two nations felt the imperative need of expansion. 
Russia, subject to vast and subterranean forces, was gradually 
awakening out of the slumber of centuries, gathering together 
and consolidating the intensely nationalistic ideals that 
hitherto had found little vent in the national political hfe, 
welding into a homogeneous whole the diverse races and peoples 
who had from time to time fallen under the sway of the Tsar, 
and extending its influence into new territories, sometimes 
peopled by alien nations, but more often settled by kindred races. 
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The expansive movement, with its spiritual centre at 
Moscow and its political machinery at Petrograd, gathered 
force and momentum as the years advanced ; but it was finally 
checked by three factors which brought an abrupt termination 
to the period of Russian expansion — ^the consolidation and 
rise of the German Empire ; the increase of British power in 
the East ; and the remarkable and unprecedented growth of 
the Japanese ndhtary and naval power. The first factor, 
owing to the close friendship that arose between Austria and 
her quondam enemy Prussia, set a barrier against Russian 
expansion in the Balkans and prevented the assimilation of 
the Slavic States of Turkey into the Russian political sphere ; 
the second prevented the occupation of Constantinople, the 
natural gateway to the Russian Empire, and the spread of 
Russian territory towards the Persian Gulf and the confines of 
India ; whilst the third placed a veto upon the realization 
of Russian ambitions upon the Pacific. At the same time 
the creation of a great German navy, second only to that of 
the strongest naval Power, rendered Russia’s position in the 
Baltic precarious and foreshadowed her ultimate dependence 
upon German goodwill for communication with Western Europe; 
whilst the fact that the only outlet to the south, through the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, was in hands that had always 
been hostile completely shut off Russia from the maritime 
activities that were assuredly her due. Hedged round by 
treaties to which she had been obliged to agree, confined 
within the vast expanses of a land empire having few outlets 
to the ocean and apparently economically doomed to stagnation, 
the Russian people began to realize that their destinies were 
controlled by other nations and to feel that the great and 
swelling tide of nationalism might beat in vain against the 
military, naval, and economic boundaries that had been set 
up against their expansion. And they also began to realize 
that of all the forces with which they had to contend that of 
Teutonism, being the most subtle and insidious, was also the 
strongest and the most formidable. 

The rise of Teutonism brought German and Slav into 
irreconcilable conflict. German imperialists, basing the 
economic safety of their empire upon the creation of military 
and strategic avenues of expansion, like the first Napoleon 
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began to look towards the two roads to empire. To the west 
they saw across the Atlantic vast territories suitable for white 
colonization, where a new Germany, peopled by emigrants 
from the Fatherland, might arise. In South America and 
especially in Brazil there seemed possibilities of unlimited 
expansion whenever the fatal Monroe Doctrine, enunciated 
by the United States and upheld by Great Britain, should be 
overcome. To the south they perceived vast economic 
reserves in Africa, where plantation-colonies might be founded 
and the tropical products needed for German industries might 
be garnered. To advance upon this western road they forged 
the naval weapon which in the hands of their Supreme War 
Lord was designed to break the might of Great Britain. In 
the east they desired to advance upon overland roads leading 
to vast commercial and political interests in Asia, and 
particularly in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Persia, and perhaps 
India ; to areas where German commerce might reign supreme 
and whence might be drawn wealth and recruits to feed the 
German economic and military machines. One of these 
roads passed through the Balkans and the other was destined, 
if the Pan-German scheme should ever reach its full maturity, 
to go through Russia towards the Black Sea, the Caucasus, 
and the Caspian. In order to advance landwards the German 
army was continuously increased until it became the most 
formidable weapon of offence and expansion ever known in 
the annals of mankind. 

It was precisely this danger that threatened the Russian 
Empire, and precisely this danger that Russian statesmen 
at length determined to meet, and if possible to destroy. It 
is not within the scope of this chapter to relate the story of 
the political relations between Germany and Russia. These 
had been almost uniformly cordial until Alexander III, 
impressed by the essential conflict between German aims and 
Russian needs, sought the friendship of France in order to 
obtain some stability for the swajdng balance of political 
and military power. 

But the nature of the German advance in Russia and 
through Russia should be thoroughly studied by those who 
wish to understand one of the subsidiary factors of the present 
conflict, because it forms one of the avenues through which 
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the Germans hoped to secure the economic if not the political 
control of Holy Russia. It was their purpose so to permeate 
the Russian Empire with Teutonic influences that it should 
become rotten at its political core, and so to introduce German 
commercial agents that the economic life of the Russian 
nation should be completely subjected to German control. 
For some decades German settlers, under the protection and 
encouragement of their Fatherland, had been pouring into 
Russian territory and at the outbreak of the present war the 
advance agents of Teutonic culture had secured a strong and 
apparently impregnable position in the Empire of the Tsar. 
Each German settler, as he took up his abode on Russian 
soil, became a soldier in the well-drilled army of political and 
commercial evangelists, subject to the control of the hidden 
forces that directed his efforts and capable of exerting con- 
siderable influence within his immediate sphere of operations. 
Agriculturist and merchant alike were forerunners of the 
Germanic ideal. They worked industriously and in the 
dark for the furtherance of the interests of their Fatherland, 
and so far from being lost to their country, as Bismarck had 
suggested, they became the most potent factors in the 
introduction of German influence amongst the Russians. 
They were the leaven that was to undermine Muscovite 
tradition, to counteract the growing forces of Russian 
nationalism, and in high places to work for the political control 
of the machine of government. Everywhere, north, south, 
east, and west, German settlers, merchants, labourers, agricul- 
turists, and educationalists were drilled into battalions of 
workers in the cause of Germanism, and by means of social, 
commercial, and political pressure were required to fight the 
subterranean battles of the Fatherland. :-j 'li * ■ 1 ;1 i 
The process of Germanization in Russia had been of long 
duration. It commenced in the far-off days of Peter the 
Great, when for the first time the Russian Court fell under 
the influence of Western civilization, and for the first time the 
Russian people were subjected to strange and foreign influences. 
Although Peter was working on behalf of Russian nationalism 
and although he was the first great exponent of Russian 
expansion, he was aware, nevertheless, that his countrymen 
required some outside influence to raise them to the position 
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which, he foresaw, would some day be theirs. Unfortunately 
the policy of Peter, whilst primarily designed in the interests 
of his own countrymen, had precisely the opposite effect to 
what had been intended. Whilst his foreign policy was 
excellent, because he strove to maintain a balance of power 
within the German States and withstood the pretensions of 
Austria and Prussia alike, at the same time cultivating friendly 
relations with France and Britain, his internal policy was 
productive of much mischief to the cause of Russian nationalism. 
It alienated the mass of the Russian people from his schemes 
of reform and eventually resulted in the formation of a 
bureaucratic class in opposition to the old nobility, which 
under succeeding reigns became more and more imbued with 
Germanic ideas. As a great patriotic sovereign whose chief 
care was the uplifting of his own countr 3 nnen and the 
suppression of semi-barbaric customs and modes of life, Peter, 
in building the city that bears his name, made the capital 
mistake of shifting the centre of Russian political life to a 
spot far distant from the centre of Russian nationalism. The 
creation of the new capital amidst the swamps and morasses 
of North-Western Russia certainly brought Ms country into 
closer touch with the western world and with the Baltic 
regions, in wMch the wild Letts, Lithuanians, and Esths 
maintained a fierce and stubborn fight against the advance 
of Germanism ; but it also removed the Court and the new 
nobility who had been attracted to the side of Peter from the 
realities of Russian life and created a new political system out of 
touch with, and far away from, the mass of the Russian people. 

It was Peter’s desire to enlist the aid of Western Europeans 
so as to teach Ms countrymen how to govern themselves, 
and it was no part of Ms plan to attract large numbers of 
foreigners to settle permanently in Ms country. Nevertheless 
the eventual result was that the foreigners who had come 
to teach stayed to govern, and gradually assumed a controlling 
influence over the Russian Court and over the host of officials 
who managed the affairs of the Empire. " Intermarriages 
with members of German d3masties brought to St. Petersburg 
German princes and princesses with their suites, and gave to 
a great extent a German character to the Russian Court. 
Many of the Baltic barons settled likewise in the capital of 
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the Empire, which they considered themselves called upon to 
rule. Thither flocked from aU parts of Germany men whose 
title to nobihty was small or doubtful, filling up all the most 
advantageous posts, and always pushed forward other Germans 
who received every preference over Russians.” * Moreover 
the introduction of German scientists and members of the 
learned and teaching professions into Russia, whilst creating 
a much needed centre of thought and investigation, nevertheless 
tended to impose upon Russian soil a body of more or less 
cultured men bound together by common interests and liable, 
as eventually happened, to combine for purposes quite foreign 
to the intentions of their first patron. The Germans of the 
new regime began to regard themselves as the salt of the 
Russian Empire. They despised the old Muscovite tradition, 
they looked down upon the former basis of Russian civilization, 
and they became hostile to Slavic institutions and to Slavic 
thought. The Russian Academy of Sciences became a German 
institution and not infrequently refused admission to the 
most eminent Russian scientists.! 

It was not, however, until a later period that the German 
invasion began in earnest. Peter’s agents of reform had 
indeed come to occupy high places in the pohtical, educational, 
and scientific sphere ; German barons had settled in considerable 
numbers in the Baltic provinces, where they imposed their will 
upon the Lettish peasantry, and spreading from the Mark of 
Brandenburg introduced Prussian absolutism upon their 
Russian estates ; and German merchants, following in the 


* On this point consult the excellent account of Russia and Democracy : 
the German Canker in Russia/' written by G. de Wesselitsky, who for some 
fifteen years was President of the Foreign Press Association in London. 

t This distinguished institution, founded in the year 1725, was composed 
of the most eminent representatives of science and culture in Russia, but, 
as M. de Wesselitsky states, it was decidedly anti-Russian in its tendencies. 
This fact is well illustrated by an analysis of the nationality of its original 
members, for of those elected during the years 1725-1727 not one was a 
Russian, whilst thirteen were Germans and the other six were foreigners. 
The first Russian member was not elected until 1733 and the second not 
until eight years later. Nevertheless its publications were either in the 
Latin language or in French, the latter being the language employed by 
the more cultured among the German residents in Russia at that period and 
the Court language of the nobles. Recently, however, a large number of 
publications has been issued in Russian, whilst a not inconsiderable proportion 
has been written and published in German, 
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footsteps of the old Hanseatic traders, who from early times 
had penetrated to the heart of Russia and had founded one 
of their chief trading establishments at Novgorod,* settled 
in the Baltic ports ; but their influence was confined to certain 
aspects of Russian life and in reality had little effect upon 
the inert mass of the Russian peasantry. 

But when a German princess ruled over the destinies of the 
Russian Empire and imposed her will from the Baltic to the 
Pacific and from the Arctic Ocean to the shores of the Black 
Sea, the first wave of German immigration was set in motion. 
It is not of course suggested that the process of Germanization 
was at its commencement a settled policy of any one of the 
German States. Even up to and including the period of 
Bismarck it can hardly be said that the German invasion was 
the outcome of a set and deliberate purpose formulated in 
the secret councils of the German sovereigns, any more than 
it was the defined and deliberate policy of the German peoples 
themselves. Bismarck had indeed declared that he had no 
sympathy for Germans who left the Fatherland. “ I am not 
a friend of emigration,” he had once said, “ and I fight 
against it as much as I can. A German who can put off 
his Fatherland like an old coat is no German for me.” 

The views of the Iron Chancellor were certainly those 
of the majority of the German people, rulers and subjects alike, 

♦ The German traders are frequently mentioned in the well-known 
Chronicle of Novgorod, 1016-1471, an English translation of which was 
published by the Royal Historical Society in 1914. The first mention of 
these ubiquitous traders occurs in the year 1188 under the name of Nemtsy, 
which means literally the dumb or incomprehensible folk, a term 
applied by all Slavs to all foreigners of Germanic origin, sometimes including 
Scandinavians. The name is, of course, akin to Kafir, or foreigner. Apart 
from the establishment at Novgorod, where the Hansa inhabited a special 
quarter of the town, built a church, guildhall, warehouses, and dwelling- 
houses, they had other similar establishments at Pleskow, a city on the 
Vehka, and perhaps even a depot at Moscow ; but undoubtedly Novgorod 
was their most important station. Here the establishment of the Germans 
was known as the Court of St. Peter, and so rich and prosperous did they 
become that they adopted the boastful motto, ** Who can stand against God 
and the Great Novgorod ? ” Their conflicts with the Russians were constant, 
and even within the Republic of Novgorod itself they were in constant oppo- 
sition to the governing authority. But their power was broken under Ivan 
the Terrible, who ravaged and sacked Novgorod. With the fall of this place 
their trading settlements at Memel, Riga, Reval, Dorpat, and other places 
in the Baltic provinces also lost their importance as centres of German 
trade. 
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who remained in their own country, and it would be a distortion 
of history to suppose that the Drang nach Osten was either 
stimulated by the State or favoured by the German princes. 
It was primarily, until the advent of the present Emperor, 
the result of economic and political movements and the outcome 
of the desire of individual Germans to better their position by 
leaving the poorer provinces of the Empire for what appeared 
to be the more promising regions of the nearest East. Germans 
as a people have been loath to venture upon the seas. Although 
the trading ventures of the Hanseatic merchants carried 
Germans to distant parts of Europe and led to the establishment 
of considerable merchant fleets, Germans as a whole turned 
their faces from the West, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and left to maritime nations the settlement of the 
new countries across the Atlantic. But there was a considerable 
and continuous movement eastwards and southwards along 
the land frontiers of Prussia and into the Slavonic provinces 
of the Holy Roman Empire. In the case of Russia, this move- 
ment first became pronounced in the reign of Catherine II. 

Previous to this period, however, the Germans obtained a 
strong political position in Russia, partly owing to the dynastic 
alliances with German princely houses and partly as the result 
of Peter the Great’s Western reforms. During the reign of 
Anna Ivanova, the daughter of Ivan, elder brother of Peter, 
who was called to the throne by the Supreme Council in 1730, 
and ruled through the instrumentality of her infamous paramour 
Biron, created Duke of Courland, German political influence 
became pronounced. Biron, the son of one Biihren, a small 
Courland proprietor, but said by his enemies to have been a 
groom, gained the favour of Anna, assumed the name and arms 
of the French Dues de Biron, and soon swayed Russia through 
his royal mistress. During his ascendancy a reign of terror 
existed in Russia, thousands of the old nobility were exiled 
to Siberia, and a rising for the destruction of the German 
intruders was suppressed with great brutality. Nemesis, 
however, overtook Biron on the death of the Empress. He 
himself was banished to Siberia in his turn and many leading 
Germans were executed or banished under the reign of 
Elizabeth Petrovina, the pre-nuptial daughter of Peter the 
Great, who showed Uttle sympathy with German innovations 
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because she was herself hostile to the Prussians and came under 
the control of the national party, who for a time obtained the 
ascendancy. Under Catherine II, however, German political 
influence was kept within discreet bounds, for although she 
was the daughter of the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, one of the 
small States to the west of Brandenburg, and was thus from 
her earliest youth subject to German influences, she espoused 
the Russian national cause and with two exceptions worked for 
the interests of her adopted country. These two exceptions 
were the part she played in the dismemberment of Poland, 
which was divided between Prussia, Austria, and Russia, and 
thus introduced a perpetual sore into the political life of all 
three Empires, and her encouragement of German immigration 
into the western districts of Russia. 

It was Catherine’s deliberate policy to introduce into 
the as yet but partly civilized Baltic provinces and into other 
portions of Russia a leaven of German settlers to counter- 
act the disruptive tendencies of the disaffected peasantry. 
Centuries earlier the same policy had been pursued by 
the Germans, whose knightly order of warrior-churchmen, the 
Teutonic Knights, which had first been established in the 
Holy Land at the end of the tenth century, was subsequently 
invited to subdue and Christianize the country now known 
as Prussia and to form a bulwark against the unruly Slavonic 
tribes whose presence was a constant menace to Germanism. 
The Teutonic Order in turn became the prey of the Margraves 
of Brandenburg, one of whom, Albrecht, the first Duke of Prussia, 
became Grand Maister of the Order, embraced Lutheranism, 
renounced his orders, and annexed the knightly territories to 
his family domains.* The continual conflict between the 

* Previous to this period, however, the power of the Teutonic Order 
had been greatly reduced by the Poles, with whom they came into deadly 
conflict. At the Battle of Griinwald or Tannenburg in 1410 the knights were 
decisively defeated, and Polish influence thereafter placed a barrier against 
further aggression by the German knights. Prince von Billow has stated 
that the defeat of the Teutonic Knights was the most portentous national 
disaster, as it resulted in the loss of a large portion of the colonization work 
of centuries, whilst the cession of West Prussia and Danzig to the Poles put 
an end to the proud independence of this German order of knighthood.” 
German historians have been wont to point to the activity of the Teutonic 
Knights, as indeed they might, as an instance of successful German colonization. 
In an amusing anonymous pamphlet issued by the Clarendon Press occurs 
the following sentence, which, whilst it pokes gentle fun at this Germai^ 
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Teutonic Kinghts, who represented the Germanic element, 
and the Slavonic tribes ended in the victory of the former 
within aU the Baltic territories, so that the Germans became 
the ruling element and dominated the whole district. To 
strengthen this element Catherine introduced large numbers 
of German settlers and thus initiated that ceaseless flow of 
German immigration which has since assumed such alarming 
proportions. 

The position of Russian and Slavic agriculturists was 
rendered still harder under Catherine’s reign, because not only 
was serfdom extended to portions of Russia where hitherto 
it had been unknown, but the nobility became a class of privi- 
leged landowners exercising direct sway over their dependents, 
whilst the favoured German element benefited by the compara- 
tively nuld policy of the Empress towards settlers of German 
birth. Each German immigrant received about 160 acres of 
the best land, and to each colony were attached large pasture- 
grounds and woods. Moreover the colonists were exempted 
from all taxes and duties, even from military service, and 
granted self-government within the limits of their settlements — 
privileges which, as we shall see later, were continued until 
recent times. “ Absolutely useless to Russia, these colonies 
formed advance guards of the German Drang nach Osten.” * 

From that time onwards there was a constant influx of 
German settlers. They penetrated into every avenue of 
Russian poUtical, economic, and social life ; established 
thriving and lucrative businesses, engaged in every department 
of trade, built and organized factories ; and demonstrated to 

claim, correctly sums up the Teutonic view : '* We Germans were in the 
Middle Ages a great colonial nation. Centuries before the expansion of 
England, in the days of Henry the Fowler and Henry the Lion, we Germans 
began that Drang nach Osten which carried German farmers, German mer- 
chants, German knights, and German monks over the Elbe to the Vistula, 
over the Erzgebirge to Bohemia, and over the Carpathians to far Transylvania. 
The illimitable East beckoned, and the romantic soul of Germans cried, * I 
come.* But then, alas, there came the Hussite Wars, and next there came 
the rise of Russia, and later there came still other wars and waves of the back- 
wash of the Slav. For centuries we slept, until our Kaiser came and blew 
a trumpet-call, ' Eastward-ho, to far Bagdad.* And we heard, and thinking 
of the Teutonic Knights and many things, we willingly followed.** The 
great castle of the Order at Marienburg has been termed the grandest 
mediaeval secular edifice in Germany.** 

* De Wesselitsky, p, i8. 
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the Russians the benefits of application, co-operation, and 
persistent endeavour. In the political sphere they acquired 
an influence which made them the dominating class, and 
although many became good Russians and had the welfare 
of their adopted country primarily at heart, vast numbers 
retained their German sympathies and looked forward to 
the time when a Greater Germany should be constituted upon 
the lines suggested by imaginative Pan-German writers. This 
was especially the case after the foundation of the new Empire 
when Austria-Himgary had been drawn within the German 
orbit. It is not possible here to trace the ramifications of 
German policy in Russia nor to dwell upon the close political 
connexion that arose between Russia and Germany, or rather 
between Russia and Prussia, for it was to the latter German 
State that during the early and middle portion of the nineteenth 
century Russian political leaders, including the Emperors 
themselves, were chiefly subservient. But even a brief exami- 
nation of the position acquired by Germans in Russia reveals 
the intensity of their effort and the important part they played 
in directing this close community of policy. 

At the outbreak of the war in August 1914 Germans were 
established in almost every important Russian centre. In 
Poland they had quietly and persistently ranged themselves 
in entrenched positions, frequently upon the main lines of 
communication and at important strategical points,* and 
always, without exception, in the chief commercial centres. 

The thoroughness of the German preparations on the main 
strategical lines of advance into Russia was exposed in an 
article in the Russki Invalid of December 25, 1914, in which 
it was shown that veritable German fortresses had been built 
on Russian soil. " It fell to our troops,” states the writer, 
” to prove by bitter experience the existence of German 
fortresses within Russia when they were called upon to capture 
such fortresses as the country mansions of ‘ Shukla ’ and 

* " In 1912 it tecaine known that a native of Germany, a Bielystock 
factory-owner, naturalized as a Russian, proposed to carry out irrigation 
work on a lot of land purchased by him in the valley of the Bohr, near the 
fortress of Osovetz, where conditions favoured a German invasion, and this 
irrigation programme further contemplated the wholesale settlement of 
Germans in boundary localities and strategic points." — Times, January 15, 

1915- 
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‘ Porajhneva/ which are distant four and five versts respec- 
tively from Vladislav, in our frontier territory of WirbaUen. 
The capture of these fortified posts was no easy matter and 
occupied five days, from the i8th to the 23rd of October. 
These fortresses were constructed by their landlord, a German 
though a Russian subject, in order to be able to hold in check 
with the minimum expenditure of force considerable Russian 
forces. They are erections of a sound and permanent t37pe, 
built in accordance with all the laws of modem fortification ; 
but owing to our criminal confidence in the Germans and 
our happy-go-lucky system no one took any interest in them. 
Latterly, and very justly, in Russian life the remark has 
become prevalent that the most dangerous enemy of Russia 
is not the German outside Russia but the enemy within 
our gates.” The writer then describes the mansion of “ Shukla,” 
a great country house built in the nature of a German barracks, 
provided with loopholes instead of windows, surrounded by 
a large cleared space, intersected by a series of canals and by 
artificial depressions which drew the Russian troops under the 
enfilade fire of machine-guns posted in the house. Farther 
on there was an elaborate system of trenches masked by bul- 
rushes in which were wire entanglements. A park had been 
laid out, in front of which was a thick iron-concrete wall with 
a high sharp palisade, “ behind which were well-made trenches 
and shelters, which must have been built, according to some 
of our officers who saw them, a considerable time before they 
were actually used.” In addition there were subterranean 
passages leatog to a dense wood, and to the right of the 
house another farm “ post ” connected with the house by 
a deep trench. These posts not only kept the town of Vladislav 
“ under a murderous artillery fire but also the plain in front 
of them and the river and high road, thus preventing us from 
occup3Hing the town or moving through it into Germany. 
Thus the Germans serve the Kaiser . . . and Russia. Russian 
‘ citizenship ' is apparently an empty word.” This post was 
only one of many other similar erections primarily designed 
for military purposes. Prepared sites for g\ms have been 
found at many spots in Russia, France, and Belgium, particu- 
larly among the sand-dunes between Heyst and Knocke ; 
and they probably also exist in England. 
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Apart entirely from the agricultural colonies which formed 
so many advance depots of Deutschthwm, they were able, by 
means of their numbers, wealth, and the conimercial pressure 
they exerted over their rivals, practically to control many of 
the chief Russian industries. During the last quarter of the 
century the pubhc were constantly being informed that German 
peaceful penetration was proceeding like an avalanche and 
that unless something was done to stop this constant immigra- 
tion, or unless a national Muscovite movement were to take 
place, Russia would become, so far as her commercial and 
political Hfe were concerned, an appendage of the new German 
Empire. Various attempts were made to stem the advancing 
tide and to arrest the progress of the Germanic movement, 
especially with regard to the occupation and alienation of 
agricultural estates. Attention was called to the matter in 
the Russian Press, particularly in a monthly review, the 
Russky Vestnik, but so powerful was German pohtical influence 
within the Empire that inquiry was stifled and attempts to 
secure redress by legislative enactment were constantly defeated. 
The immigration into South-Western Russia assumed such 
alarming proportions that a measure was introduced into the 
Duma designed to prevent the purchase of Russian lands by 
German subjects. Stolypin, the Premier, was confident that 
it would be voted by the Duma “ without delay on account of 
its extreme urgency,” but, as with former attempts of this 
nature, nothing really effective was accomphshed. 

Considerable attention was devoted to the question in 
purely Russian centres, and attempts were made to counteract 
the evil as far back as the year 1890, when Count Tolstoi’s * 
administrative changes were carried into effect and measures 
were taken for the Russification of the German provinces and 
Finland. But the result was small compared with the effort. 
Twenty years later German immigration was still attracting 
attention, both in Russia and other countries. In an article 
in the French review Questions Diplomatiques,] M. Pol Kovnike 
showed that Russia was not off her guard. “ The newspapers 
have lately spoken of a projected law,” he wrote, “ which is 
going to be submitted to the Duma relative to German immigra- 

* Not the novelist and reformer. 

f Les Satellites de TAllemagne/' Questions Diplomatiques, August 15, 191 1 . 
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tion. In certain frontier provinces, as with us before 1870 
and still more so at the present moment, the Germans have 
been filtering in and forming veritable colonies which flank 
the routes of invasion. Rich and prosperous and in close 
communication with each other, these colonies rapidly increase 
and soon become flourishing. In time of peace they have 
already become a danger to the neighbouring population ; 
in time of war they will constitute a veritable danger for the whole 
of Russia. A law vdll presently restrain this menacing inuni- 
gration and prevent its possibility. This is no doubt but 
a small incident in the life of a people, but does it not tend 
to prove that public attention, even upon questions of less 
importance, is always turning towards this invading Power 
which is called Germany ? Russia is not off her guard.” 

In calling attention to this matter on October 16, 1897, 
The Times stated that “ the Government has decided to take 
immediate steps to Russianize, so far as possible, the large 
German communities in the Volga region and in the western 
and southern provinces of Russia. At present the German 
spirit is carefully fostered in these colonies, in which there are 
no fewer than four thousand schools. The Minister of Educa- 
tion is now going to reorganize these schools with a view to 
eliminate German sentiment and inculcate Russian national 
policy among the children. ’ ’ This step was extremely necessary 
because the German schools occupied a privileged position 
and their pupils were taught to regard everything Russian 
with contempt. These schools were supported by the Deutsche 
Schulvereine, the oldest and perhaps the most important 
society designed to forward the aims of Germanism in foreign 
countries, and by other similar bodies. Branches of this 
society had been established in almost every country where 
there were German interests to be fostered. In Austria, for 
example, the society, which was founded in 1880, had 200,000 
members, divided into 2500 local centres, with an annual 
income of 1,177,000 crowns and a reserve of 4,000,000,* 
whilst in Russia the society was also active. Its propaganda 
was aided by the publication of numerous school textbooks, 
the main purpose of which was to exalt the Fatherland at the 
expense of other nations. Thus in the “ School and the 
* Paul Vergnet’s " France in Danger," p. 77. 
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Fatherland ” it was stated that " Germany’s mission in history 
is to rejuvenate the exhausted members of Europe by a disper- 
sion of Germanic blood,” which admirably expresses the 
mam object of Germanic policy in the non-German countries 
of Europe. Within Russia itself the Germans were anxious 
to follow the policy adopted in the Polish provinces of Prussia, 
where German, and German alone, was considered to be the 
language that should be habitually used by the pupils. In 
German Poland, for example, the persistent aim of German 
policy has been to Germanize the pupils, it being compulsory 
for all over six years of age to do their lessons in the German 
language. “ The Prussian Government,” it was stated in a 
letter to the Echo de Paris in 1906, ” persists in endeavouring 
to give religious instruction in German to the Polish children 
in most of the schools. . . . The school-teachers are exasperated 
and persecute both parents and children in an unheard-of 
fashion. The children are locked up, not even being allowed 
to return home for their dinners. In many schools the teachers 
have flogged the children until they lost consciousness.” 

In this connexion it may be noted that Teutonic methods 
in German Poland show how Russian Poland will suffer in the 
future should it remain under German control. It would 
indeed be a case of changing King Stork for King Log, with 
this difference, that of recent years the former has amended 
his ways whilst the latter has become increasingly aggressive. 
In German Poland, for example, it has become practically 
impossible for any Pole who is not a persona grata to the ruling 
authorities to build a house on his own land, whilst under 
the law of 1908, generally termed the “ Polish Expropriation 
or Dispossession Act,” passed with the object of facilitating 
the compulsory purchase of such land as may be desired, many 
Polish landowners have been obliged to part with their family 
possessions. The operations of the Ansiedelungs Kommission, 
whilst showing the advantage — ^to the Germans — of effective 
organization, are an object-lesson in the soulless proceedings 
of an oppressive Government bureau. Such methods would 
doubtless be transferred to Russian soil at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The German-Polish scholastic process was equally 
at work in Russia, though naturally the methods were different, 
because the Prussian Government was not able openly to 
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introduce the German iron fist into schools that were not 
under its direct control. The methods were, however, equally 
insidious, and tended to create an imperium in imperio in 
every centre where these schools were established. At the 
outbreak of the war another attempt was made to eliminate 
the German element in Russia, for a biU was submitted to the 
Council of Ministers by the Minister for Home Affairs, M. A. 
Maklakov, by which it was designed to prohibit Germans and 
naturalized Germans from owning immovable property acquired 
later than June 14, 1870, when, significantly enough, Germany 
promulgated her convenient and iniquitous law permitting 
dual citizenship to Germans resident abroad.* 

The indiscretions of the Pan-German party were mainly 
responsible for the attention that was directed to the doings 
of the German community in Russia. Not only did they 
openly boast of its numbers and influence, but by a greater 
indiscretion they published in the St. Petersburger Zeitung, 
the organ of the German party in Petrograd, in the year 1906, 
a map showing the chief places in Russia where Germans had 
established themselves, f This map, similar in some respects 
to those contained in the remarkable Pan-German atlas 
(“ Deutscher Kolonial-Atlas ”) of Dr. Paul Langhans, issued at 
Gotha between the years 1893-97, showed the density of the 
German population in Russia. The map afforded ample 
evidence of the main trend of German immigration, which 
was proceeding in two directions from the Prussian frontier, 
through Poland and along the Austro-Hungarian frontiers 
to the shores of the Black Sea and north-eastwards through 
the Baltic provinces to Petrograd. In addition a third 
important centre of German influence was shown to be upon 
the Volga, around the important city of Saratov, where 
flourishing German colonies were settled in the years 1763-5, 
and had since acquired enormous influence. These colonies, 
with an estimated population of 120,000 so long ago as 1891, 
were placed on the direct strategic route to the Caspian and 
were therefore a menace in time of war. They commanded, 
moreover, the route from Uralsk to Moscow. 

The TimeSf January 15, 1915. 

t Afterwards reproduced in the Novoe Vremya, and in The Times on 
January 15, 1915. 
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An examination of this map reveals many remarkable 
facts. It shows that with few exceptions the most important 
centres of the Russian revolution of 1905-6 were also the cities 
in which the German element was the largest. Apart altogether 
from Moscow and Petrograd, Lodz and Warsaw, all of which 
have a large German population, the revolutionaries were 
specially active in Pskov, Vilna, Bialystok, Kieff, Odessa, 
Kherson, Kharkov, Astrakan, Saratov, and Samara, each of 
which cities contains many German citizens. The connexion 
between the Russian revolution and the Germans is now well 
established, and as there is no doubt that it was Germany’s 
policy to push Russia into war with Japan so there is no doubt 
that it was the policy of the Pan-Germans, if not the Geiman 
Government, to foment insurrectionary movements at the 
conclusion of that war. The German urban population formed 
an admirable centre for secret revolutionary intrigue. The 
production of this map in the year 1906, when Russia was 
undergoing regeneration by fire and sword and had been heavily 
engaged in the Far East, doubtless served its purpose in 
calling attention to the possibility, in a weakened and dis- 
organized Russia, of consolidating German influence in the 
country. But it also served to awaken the Russian Government 
to the danger of the German invasion, for it showed in a 
concrete form the provinces in which the Germans were the 
strongest. Five provinces and governments were shown 
with a German population of over 100,000, namely, Piotrokow, 
Volhynia, Kherson, Saratov, and Samara, and eight others, 
namely, Kalisz, Warsaw, Courland, Livonia, Petrograd, Bess- 
arabia, Taurida (including the Crimea), and Ekaterinoslav, 
in which the German population exceeded fifty thousand. 

The danger to the State of this greatly extended but also 
consolidated foreign population may easily be imagined, 
particularly because the Germans were peculiarly susceptible 
to secret propaganda. So far as Russia was concerned German 
influence was utilized by the secret agents of the Fatherland 
to excite, fortify, and exalt the Asiatic dream of Russian 
expansion in the Extreme Orient and thus served a direct 
political purpose, especially as it was backed by the powerful 
representations of the German Government. For six years, 
from 1898 to 1904, the same political manoeuvres that had been 
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employed by Bismarck to win France to a policy of colonial 
expansion, which, it was hoped, might lead to a conflict with 
Great Britain, were employed to arouse the Manchurian 
ambitions of Russia in order to render a conflict with Japan 
inevitable, so that Austria might enter upon her Balkan policy 
and pave the way for German expansion and penetration in 
that region. The Germans in Russia admirably seconded 
the efforts of the Berlin Government. 

Attention has been directed to the German danger in 
Russia by many writers, but chiefly by French publicists, who 
foresaw that German intrigue in Russia might become a menace 
to the continuance of the Franco-Russian understanding. 
Thus in 1902 M. Maurice Lair, in his book “ LTmp6riahsme 
AUemand,” stated that “ this Germanic element forms an 
autocracy imposed upon the poor peasants of Esthonia, 
Livonia, and Courland,” and in describing the German invasion 
he stated that they " advance as far as Bessarabia and the 
Crimea. The greater portion, however, do not go so far, but 
estabhsh themselves upon Polish soil, where they multiply 
exceedingly. At this moment they possess in the province 
of Warsaw alone 13,000 landed properties. The whole of 
Poland is covered with German names, and 450,000 Germans 
have thus penetrated into the heart of Poland.” Another 
French observer, M, Soubbotine, writing twelve years earlier, 
in 1890, called attention to the German menace in Russia.* 
Describing a journey between Vilna and Warsaw, he stated 
that “ the well-being of the Poles, the landed proprietors, 
and of the Jews, the principal agents in the commercial life 
of the country, is compromised ” by the persecutions of both, 
“ for owing to the gradual elimination of these two economic 
factors the German element advances here with conquering 
and irresistible force.” " The Germans,” he continued, “ make 
themselves strongly felt in the province of Grodno, where the 
arrogant Teuton, feeling himself perfectly at home, is encouraged 
by the submissive spirit shown by the Jews and Poles in giving 
place to intruders. The nearer one gets to Grodno the more 
one hears the German language generally spoken.” Again, 
in speaking of the environs of Bialystock, one of the most 

* ** Fragments de Recherches ^conomiques dans TOuest et Sud-Ouest 
de la Russie.'* 
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important centres of the woollen manufacture, he says that 
" the Germans never lose an opportunity of replacing the 
Jews and the Poles in all branches of agriculture and in 
manufacturing industries.” In Volhynia, the province next 
to Galicia, he witnessed “ German colonists arrive in the 
country each spring. There are, as a matter of fact,” he 
states, ” special agents through whose intermediary during 
the preceding autumn and winter negotiations have been 
entered into between the landed proprietors and the expected 
colonists for the purpose of selling the land. Competent men 
arrange that these immigrants shall be granted every possible 
facility for escaping service in the Russian army. There are 
German colonies of which aU the inhabitants are Russian 
subjects, but which nevertheless have at no time given a 
recruit to the State. Leading a self-contained existence and 
governing themselves by their village magistrates, who represent 
the colonists in all exterior relations, they never enter into 
intimate relations with the Russian peasants. The colonists 
are exempted from aH contributions and services for which 
the villages are answerable to the State ; their immigration 
has at the same time completely modified the former relations 
between landlord and labourer.” M. Soubbotine then proceeds 
to examine the commercial and industrial activities of the 
Germans. In Bialystock he found that of 85 large factories 
then in existence three-quarters belonged to foreigners, 
principally to Prussian and Austrian subjects, whilst the 
greater part of the remainder were the property of Jews and 
of Germans who have become Russian subjects. In Odessa 
there were 269 industrial establishments of which 210 were in 
the possession of foreigners. As another authority, M. Xavier 
Chemerkin,* remarks, in a suggestive pamphlet describing 
how the persecution of the Jews opened the door for German 
merchants, the Jews were replaced not by native-born 
Russians, " who do not own more than one quarter of 
the factories,” but by Germans. " One can easily under- 
stand,” he says, writing in 1893, “ that the Germans will be 
sufficiently powerful in the event of war to influence 
Russian policy, and that they will not refrain to second 
the interests of the Fatherland. Such is the precipice 
* " Les Juifs et les AUemands en Russie/* 1893. 
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towards which, the Russian reactionaries are pushing the 
Russian Empire.” 

As has already been indicated, the persecution of the Jews 
in Russia during the years 1890-92 and the severe measures 
taken m Poland directly facilitated the immigration of German 
settlers. What the Jews and the Poles abandoned they took 
up. They quietly stepped into the vacant counting-houses 
and business establishments. This fatal and reactionary 
policy, for which the Procurator of the Holy Synod, Constantine 
Pobyedonostev, was largely responsible, was productive of 
much of the social upheaval in Russia during recent years. 
As the most intimate adviser of Alexander III and the most 
bigoted opponent of religious freedom and of Western 
parliamentarianism, he succeeded in stamping his policy 
deeply into the soil of Russia and driving away many hundreds 
of thousands of citizens who were of immense importance to 
the commercial life of the community. 

Many of the Germans in Russia have of course been settled 
there for many decades. This is especially the case in the 
purely Baltic provinces, where the small German barons have 
long ruled over the Lettish peasantry with a heavy hand. 
Yet in spite of their long residence in Russia a considerable 
proportion have never thrown off their German sympathies, 
and although their connexion with the Fatherland may be 
as far back as the days of the great Frederick, and even much 
earlier, they have not become Russians. The fact that the 
German lesser nobility formed a peculiarly privileged class 
tended to make them claimish and unassimilative. They 
were cordially disliked by their dependents. ” The hatred 
which the Lettish peasantry in the Baltic provinces,” writes 
a competent observer, Mr. Namier, ” feels against the German 
landowners is unequalled anywhere in Europe. In igo6, 
during the Russian revolution and exactly seven centuries 
since the Germans had founded their dominion at Riga, the 
Lettish peasantry rose against the German nobility, destroying 
their castles and driving out, though hardly ever killing, their 
masters. No violence was done to Russian or Polish land- 
owners.” * This insurrection might have put an end to the 
domination of the German barons, but the Russian Government 

Germany and Eastern Europe,” by Lewis B. Namier, 1915, p. 13. 
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sent a strong force and routed the insurgents. So greatly 
was public opinion aroused in Germany by this affront to 
Germanism that large funds were collected for “ restoring 
DeutscMhum in the German Baltic provinces,” and labourers, 
farmers, and inspectors were sent from Germany to swell the 
tide of Germanism. This particular business was worked 
by the Deutscher Ostmarken Verein, amongst other societies. 
The insurrection in the Baltic provinces took place in spite of 
the efforts of the Russian Government to break, or at any 
rate to reduce, the power of the German Baltic barons. The 
numerous privileges and considerable powers which they had 
exercised in matters affecting educational policy and the 
administration of local justice were reduced by laws promulgated 
in 1888 and 1889, when the rights of police and manorial 
justice were transferred to the central government. About 
the same period a vigorous process of Russification was initiated 
in all departments of the administration, in the higher schools, 
and in the University of Dorpat, which then became the 
University of Yariev. In spite of such attempts, however, 
German influence was little modified in these districts. 

But it is in the political and bureaucratic world that Germans 
have been the strongest, for it is precisely in this sphere that 
German influence has always been most active. Long before 
German commercial and agricultural penetration became a 
pressing danger Russia was subject to the control of German 
bureaucrats, whilst the Russian army was at one time permeated 
with officers bearing German names, not an inconsiderable 
proportion of whom were also of strong German sympathies. 
“ A Russian of German extraction once went through the army 
list with me,” relates the Saxon Minister Count Vitzthum in 
his Memoirs, ” and proved to me from the officers' names that 
the percentage of Germans increases at every grade ” — either 
a tribute to the ability of the Germans themselves or to the 
influence they were able to exert at Court. “ The highest 
posts in the Army and Diplomatic Service,” he wrote, " were 
filled by Germans, and the numerous sons of the nobility of 
Courland and Livonia regarded the Russian Empire as an 
inexhaustible mine of offices and riches.” Referring to the 
growth of the Muscovite party after the Crimean Weir, Count 
Vitzthum stated that “ the metnia for nationality soon found 
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expression in a hatred of the Germans. The Emperors, in 
choosing their most trusted servants from the sons of the 
German Knights of the Order of the Sword, had good reason 
for their selection. In sound judgment, persevering industry, 
and especially fidelity and honesty, the Germans were infinitely 
superior to the Russians. One of these Courlanders, whom I 
had known at Dresden, and who occupied one of the highest 
posts in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, assured me that he 
had warned the Emperor himself of the arrogance of the 
Russian party. ‘ If Your Majesty does not check this mischief 
we shall live to see in your reign a St. Bartholomew’s night 
of all German ofdcials ’ ” * 

German influence in the army was particularly evident 
during the reigns of Alexander I and Alexander II, the former 
a pronounced Germanoplule and a keen admirer of King 
Frederick William III of Prussia and his talented Queen 
Louisa ; the latter a grandson of Frederick William, whose 
daughter had been married to his father, the Emperor Nicholas, 
keenly sympathetic with all movements for reform and 
especially with every reform emanating from Germany. 
During the intervening reign of Nicholas the Germans made 
httle headway. 

It was, however, in the Russian Diplomatic Service that 
German influence was most decidedly felt. During the reign 
of the first Alexander practically every important post was 
occupied by Germans or by Russians of strong German 
sympathies, and the same may be said for the reigns of his 
successors. Count Nesselrode, who was Foreign Minister for 
many years and took a leading part in the Congress of Vienna, 
is stated never to have learned to speak the Russian language. 
It was Nesselrode who came to the aid of Austria during the 
revolutionary movement of 1848—9. The German influence 
was felt everywhere in the Chancelleries. At the Russian 
Foreign Of&ce it was notorious that officials of German descent 
managed to secure the plums of the profession, and it is well 
known that Bismarck, during his earlier career, was offered 
a post under the Russian Government. Prince Gortschakov, 

* "St. Petersburg and London in the Years 1852-1864 : Reminiscences 
of Count Charles Frederick Vit2thum von Eckstaedt, late Saxon Minister 
at the Court of St. James's,” vol. i, p. 42. 
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who obtained the neutrality of Austria during the Franco- 
Prussian War and thus directly contributed to the destruction 
of the European balance of power, on becoming Chancellor in 
1863 decided to purge his department of German influence, 
but found that his two chief assistants were named von 
Westermann and von Hamburger ; whilst Prince Schachowskij, 
who hated and defied “ the rotten bureaucracy of St. Peters- 
burg,” when appointed Governor of Esthonia attempted to 
oust the Germans from that government but was himself 
broken in the struggle.* 

Instances of this fight between German and Teuton on the 
soil of Russia might be multiplied, and the most diverse authori- 
ties might be quoted. The whole trend of modern Russian 
history might be subjected to minute investigation to prove the 
presence of the German canker. It might be shown that Russia 
has from time to time bolstered up the Prussian power when it 
was on the point of collapsing and that, on the other hand, she 
has aided Austria, with whom her relations were peculiarly liable 
to misunderstandings, to maintain her position in order to pre- 
serve the German balance of power. It might be shown also 
how, when Prussia finally prevailed in the long struggle within 
the German sphere, Russia still followed a policy designed to 
retain the friendship of that Power, largely because Prussia 
was the only one of the Great Powers which had shown no 
direct interest in the Balkans, then the absorbing concern of all 
Russian statesmen. On this point Bismarck had been adamant 
and it was only the Emperor William who finally alienated 
Russian S3mpathies. But the facts of German penetration 
in all spheres of Russian life are now too well known to need 
the more dignified historical background that might be supplied, 
for the results of Germanization have been visible everjnvhere 
in Russian political, economic, and social activities. These 
influences have often been employed for good, but also not 
infrequently in the exclusive interests of the German Fatherland. 
Whatever may be the results of the present war, it is certain 
that the Germanization of Russia has received a final check. 

Whilst friendly relations, if not active alliance, with 
Russia has been the keynote of German policy throughout the 
nineteenth century, the political friendship between the two 

* Namier, p, 16. 
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coTintries was tempered, so far as Germany was concerned, 
by a constantly recurring fear of the latent forces known as 
Slavism. The community of interests, such as it was, was 
always overshadowed by the Slavic skeleton in the political 
cupboard, and though close and intimate relations were the 
corner-stone of Bismarck’s political edifice during the critical 
period when modern Germany was being founded, such close 
friendship was only likely to last as long as Russia’s relations 
with Great Britain remained unfriendly. Interrupted by 
the events of 1878, when Russia began to perceive that 
Germany’s pohcy was primarily designed to divide the Powers 
from one another so that the HohenzoUern eagle might secure 
the political pickings, but again apparently cemented by the 
compact at Skiemewice in 1884, when the three Emperors 
agreed that if one of the contracting Powers were to make war 
on a fourth the other two would maintain a benevolent 
neutrality,* the arrangements finally fell to pieces when it 
became apparent that German policy was bent upon the 
isolation of France and sought to secure the predominance of 
Teutonic culture throughout Europe. The Pan-German move- 
ment in reality sounded the death-kneU of all cordiality 
between the two Empires. 

The Pan-Slav movement, which acted as a counter-irritant 
to the spread of Pan-Germanism in Russia, was in its more 
modem aspects a revival of an old doctrine which even in 
the first period of Russian expansion made its appearance as 
a national and invigorating ideal. “ People who decline to 
leave us any illusions as to the picturesqueness and unself- 
consciousness of the Middle Ages,” wrote the late Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun, ” now assert that the Pan-Slav made his appearance 
in the fourteenth century. There is, indeed, evidence that 
one or two thinkers and writers who were far ahead of their 
times suggested, at this early period, the advisability of 
uniting the scattered Slav peoples — ^the Russians, Poles, 
Bohemians, Bulgarians, and Serbo-Croats — ^in a great Slav 
league, whose principal object should be to resist the Germanic 
power under the Emperor of the Romano-Germanic Empire. 
Unfortunately for such a scheme the Magyar nation had 

♦ This, the famous reinsurance treaty of Bismarck, was specially aimed 
at England, but was only to last for tiiree years. 
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successfully effected the division of Northern and Southern 
Slavdom, nor was there any special inclination among the 
smaller Slav peoples.” * It is indeed doubtful whether a 
Pan-Slav movement embracing the whole of the Slav peoples 
and seeking to bring them within the political fold exists 
either in Russia or in any other Slav country as a living 
political gospel. Such racial sympathy as there is between 
the various branches of Slavdom is counteracted by deeply 
seated political antagonisms and no movement analogous to 
Pan-Germanism exists amongst them. Pan-Slavism as such is 
weakened by the other “ Pan ” movements, each of which seeks 
salvation for its adherents — ^within Slavdom, it is true, but 
not necessarily within Pan-Slavism. Pan-Serbism, which aims 
at welding the Southern Slavs into an empire, the capital 
of which would be at Belgrade, is balanced by the Pan-Croat 
ideal, now more or less swamped in the larger Southern Slav 
movement — ^which would form into an autonomous State 
the triune kingdom of Istria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, enjoying 
an Ausgleich on equal terms with Hungary. Pan-Slavism, on 
the contrary, implies the uniting of the entire race under the 
aegis of Russia and has in reality few adherents — though 
they may increase and probably will — even in Russia itself. 
In this political sense, therefore, Pan-Slavism is a doctrine 
which cannot have caused much uneasiness to Germany. 

Nevertheless from the German point of view there has 
long been a standing, and probably increasing, menace 
in the forces of disunited Slavdom. There is and always 
has been a triple basis to Pan-Slavism — ^the political, the 
linguistic, and the religious. The two latter, gradually 
mingling as they do with the former, have constituted a real 
danger for Teutonism. Linguistically the races of Slavdom 
are closely allied. “ Everywhere alike,” states Mr. Namier, 
” the spirit of Slavdom finds its fullest expression in peasant 
life and its strongest binding Hnk in language ; every Slav, 
whatever variation of tongue he may speak, is at least able 
to understand every other Slav.” f In the religious sense 
they are disunited because Slavdom is divided between the 
Greek and Latin Churches, the former largely predominating. 

* " Pan-Mania,” by Archibald R, Colqnhoun. 

t Namier, p. 39. 
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The aim of Pan-Slavism in its earlier stages was largely 
religious and was based upon the desire to liberate its co- 
religionsts from Turkish rule. Its ideal was the establishment 
of a Holy Greek Empire under Russian protection, with its 
capital at Constantinople and its spiritual centre at St. Sophia. 
Naturally such an ideal did not appeal to the Latin Slavs ; 
but should the union between the Greek and Latin Churches 
ever be accomplished, the religious basis of Pan-Slavism would 
become a force that would have to be reckoned with. As 
is well known, this has been the secret desire of the Vatican 
for centuries and for which during recent years Cardinal 
Ledochowski, the Prefect of the Congregation of the Propaganda, 
so industriously worked. 

Political Pan-Slavism found its most notable exponent 
in a book first published in 1869 in the review Zaria, which 
afterwards passed through several editions in volume form. 
This work, entitled “ The Pan-Slavist Doctrine,” * was written 
by Mr. N. J. Danielewsky, a Russian official and the author 
of many works on economic and pohtical questions. In this 
book, which may be regarded as the apotheosis of Pan-Slavism, 
Mr. Danielewsky propounds a federation of Slav States under 
Russian influence. This federation would consist of the 
following units : (a) the Russian Empire, with the whole of 
Galicia and Hungarian Ruthenia ; (&) a kingdom consisting 
of the Czechs, Moravians, and Slovaks, with the north-western 
portion of Hungary — ^population nine milhons ; (c) a Serbo- 
Croatian-Slovene kingdom, consisting of Serbia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Old Serbia, Northern Albania, Hungarian 
Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Trieste, part of Carinthia, 
and Styria — ^population eight millions ; this is substantially 
the programme of the Southern Slav party of to-day ; {S) the 
Bulgarian kingdom, with part of Rumelia and Macedonia — 
population six millions ; (e) the Rumanian kingdom, consisting 
of WaUachia, Moldavia, part of Bukowina, half of Transylvania, 
and part of Bessarabia — ^population seven millions ; (/) the 
Greek kingdom, including part of Macedonia, the islands 
of Cyprus, Crete, etc., and the Asiatic shores of the .®gean 

Fourth Russian edition published at Petrograd in 1889. A French 
edition with the following title was issued at Bukarest in 1890 : La Doctrine 
Panslavisto, d'apr^s N. J. Danielewsky; rdsum 4 par J. J. Skupiewski.” 
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Sea — ^population four millions ; this is the Pan-Hellenic ideal ; 
(g) the Hungarian kingdom — ^seven millions ; {h) the province 
of Constantinople — ^two millions. It will be noticed that 
Poland does not appear in this scheme, which bears a strong 
resemblance to more recent suggestions for the settlement 
of European territory after the war. Such a proposal was of 
course anathema to the Germans, who were particularly incensed 
by the author’s statement that “ Russia being foreign to the 
European world and too powerful to enter the European family 
is not able to find any other situation worthy of her grandeur 
and worthy of Slavdom than that of chief of a special political 
system. She will thus counterbalance, not any single European 
State, but the whole of Europe. Por Russia, that is the 
advantage and the meaning of the great federation of Slavs.” 
If we examine this doctrine fully we shall see that it nowhere 
entrenches upon the sacred principles of nationality; except 
in two particulars, where the Hellenic kingdom and Rumania, 
a semi-Latin State, are tied to the Slavic coach. Yet with 
such a federation of States in existence both Greece and 
Rumania would have to cast in their lot with Slavdom. This 
apotheosis of Slavdom is the great danger of the future against 
which the Germans were preparing. 

Pan-Germanism, on the contrary, as applied to Russia was 
unracial. It aimed at the assimilation of territory that 
was only partially German and even of districts in which the 
Germans were but a small minority. Paul de Lagarde, for 
instance, writing so far back as 1881, stated that " it is 
necessary to create a Central European Power which wUl 
guarantee the peace of all the Continent from the time when 
the Russians and Southern Slavs are cleared from the Black 
Sea, and when we shall have conquered for German colonization 
large territories to the east of our present frontiers. We cannot 
abruptly enter into the war which must bring this Central 
Europe into existence. All that we can do is to familiarize our 
people with the idea that this war will eventually happen.” * 

German policy was therefore one of conquest, a driving 
away of the Slav peoples and the substitution of German 
settlers in their place. The ideals of Pan-Slavism were 
pacific — ^the formation of a great federation out of territory 

* Paul de Lagarde’s " Deutsche Schriften,” 1905, p. 83. 
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already peopled by Slavs. Another German author, writing in 
the following year, suggested that the Prussian frontiers 
should be thrust back to Bialystock, Grodno, and Brest- 
Litovsk, and said that “ one thing is certain. Prussia at the 
commencement of operations must march with three great 
armies upon Warsaw, Vilna, and Riga, and must occupy all the 
territory to the Dwina. Prussia must undertake an offensive 
war upon a great scale.” * Here again is seen the irreconcilable 
conflict between militant Pan-Germanism and the political 
doctrines of the Pan-Slavs. The latter were indeed but little 
better than swine to the arrogant Teutons. “ The Russians are 
to-day what they have always been,” stated the Pan-German 
leader Friedrich Lange, ” a confused mob, without movement 
and consequently without history; polished on the surface 
but sunk in darkness. They are a certain danger for our 
civilization. . . . Every German action which will advance our 
influence in these nerveless territories will conquer for the 
Germans new countries and will presently change them into 
German lands. ”f Lastly, as one further instance of the 
profound difference between the spirit of Teutonism and 
Slavdom, it should be stated that the leaders of Pan-Germanism 
were prepared to drive forth peoples of non-German race 
wherever they stood in the way of the swelling tide of Germanism. 
Even the Rumanians of Transylvania were to be transferred 
to other territories so that Teuton settlers could occupy their 
farms. “ The territories which we shall demand from Russia,” 
stated Paul de Lagarde, “ should be sufiflciently large to 
enable us to establish there, in Bessarabia and in the country 
to the north-east of Bessarabia, as subjects of King Charles, 
all the Rumanians, both those of Austria and of Turkey.” 

* Constantin Frantz in his ** Die Weltpolitik,” 1882-83, vol. ii, pp. 
60-61. 

t Friederich Lange's Reines Dentschthnm," 1904, p. 210. 
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